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WHY WE WANT 


HE English are naturally so 
proud, that they are almost 
proud of being called proud. Na- 
tional pride seems to follow on suc- 
cesses and greatness so much of 
course, that a lack of it might be 
thought unnatural and of evil omen. 
There is a pride proper to patri- 
otism; and it is so hard to distin- 
guish this from evil pride, that they 
perhaps decline the attempt, and 
are satisfied both to be called and 
to be proud. We should not think 
it worth while to express remon- 
strance or deprecation, but that we 
see public danger incurred by our 
inveterate national self-confidence. 
At the same time we encounter 
difficulty from the fact, that no ar- 
gument is so unpopular with Eng- 
lishmen, as one which reminds them 
of danger. The susceptibility on 
this head has been so excessive in 
some quarters, as even to suggest 
to us that confidence is more as- 
sumed than felt, and that the real 
fear is to confess weakness. There 
is certainly an unsoundness in this 
susceptibility, which it is important 
to correct. 

As every individual is weak in 
comparison with society, so is every 
separate nation in comparison with 
nations collectively. If, as we see 
sometimes in history, a single king 
or emperor thinks to defy all Eu- 
rope, the result is calamitous to 
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him; so calamitous in modern times, 
that even the most powerful mon- 
archs tremble at a general ‘coali- 
tion.’ Philip I1., Louis XIV., Na- 
poleon I., Nicolas of Russia, great 
as was their concentrated energy, 
were overpowered by too massive a 
weight of enemies: nor ought Eng- 
land to imagine that she may not 
be overpowered by too great a 
weight of odium, though it may not 
take the form of avowed war. But 
there is a considerable and influen- 
tial part of our public men, who, 
because aware of the public odium 
which we are incurring, merely 
infer that we need greater fleets; 
and indeed often go so far as to 
claim, that the fleets of England 
alone shall be equal to those of all 
other nations together. They seem 
to have been so indoctrinated into 
‘ Britannia rules the waves,’ as to 
mistake the ocean for a part of the 
Queen’s territory. Such was the 
practical, if not the theoretic, creed 
of Nelson and his contemporaries; 
under whom the proceedings of the 
English Government on the seas 
were so high-handed, as to provoke 
first the armed neutrality of the 
Baltic, and next a war with the 
United States. The vast growth 
of this latter power, with its great 
maritime resoures, is the true cause 
why it was impossible for England, 
in the late Russian war, to enforce 
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the same practices and avow the 
same principles as in our war with 
Napoleon. Every statesman knows 
this, but no one likes to say it; and 
in consequence a fanatical school is 
able to attack Lord Clarendon, as 
having gratuitously abandoned the 
hereditary weapons of England. 
There seems to be a great aversion 
to simple and truthful : speech; while 
without it we have to do our wisest 
deeds on fictitious grounds, and can- 
not hope that any sound public 
opinion will be formed on very cri- 
tical foreign questions. 

The daily and weekly press, 
though it generally shrinks from 
anything that might be called lugu- 
brious prediction, has no objection 
to call loudly for new armaments, 
or to put forth ‘sensational’ articles 
concerning some impending foreign 
calamity, which are to be contra- 
dicted and neutralised within a few 
days. Such effervescence passes as 
pleasant excitement, being quite 
superficial; but when a danger 
either to ourselves, or to any great 
nation with which we have com- 
mercial relations, is real and for- 
midable, neither statesmen nor the 
press like to dwell on it seriously 
and simply. Perhaps the most 
considerate editors 
agitating the ‘ stocks,’ or of incur- 
ring the imputation that they are 
agitating them ; or are afraid of hin- 
dering, or being thought to hinder, 
investment in some enterprise, 
say, Indian Railways. Unless some 
such secret cause for dissimulation 
exist, we must impute in many im- 
portant quarters astonishing want 
of foresight. Above all, it is a fact 
and cannot be denied, that the ad- 
ministration itself is sometimes pre- 
eminently in the dark. When it 
was quite notorious to our indepen- 
dent settlers in India, and to our 
missionaries, that over a very large 
surface of India the revenue was 
collected by torture, the fact was 
authoritatively denied in Parliament 
by the Secretary of the Board of 
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Control and the Chairman of the 
East India Company. It required 
three years and a Government Com- 
mission to establish it to the official 
mind; then at last it was confessed 
to be a real and dreadful fact. It 
is since known to have been re- 
vealed and indignantly denounced 
to the Secret Committee by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe; yet, more than 
thirty years after, it was officially 
forgotten and unknown! The dan- 
gers. of Indian revolt also were 
solemnly stated by Sir Charles, and 
those Indian officers to whom na- 
tives talked freely, knew the danger 
also in more recent years; but 
though privately they would speak 
of it, publicly they held their peace; 
because they were aware that they 
would earn nothing but rebuke, 
contumely and degradation by free 
speech. Thus the suppressed ill- 
will continued to increase under 
our fresh and fresh confiscations of 
native principalities; and at the 
very crisis when a war against 
Persia, and another against China, 
were undertaken ;—when the Times 
newspaper talked of sending the 
Sepoys to capture Pekin ;—the In- 
dian mutiny took place, and we 
escaped total extermination during 
our long months of weakness only 
through want of enterprise in the 
princes of Delhi and of Oude. What 
is to be said of the blindness of 
Lords Aberdeen and Clarendon in 
1853? Was it real, or affected? 
The Liberal press and Parliament 
were quite clear-sighted as to the 
intentions of the Emperor Nicolas, 
though they had not (as the mi- 
nisters) read his secret document 
and Sir Hamilton Seymour’s des- 
patches. The protest of ministers 
kept the mouth of Parliament shut, 
and their duplicities brought aboui 
that very evil which they dreaded. 
If Nicolas had been aware of the 
spirit of England, he would not 
have provoked her coalition with 
France, but would have receded ere 
too late; as indeed either the 
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secret document or his discourses 
with Sir Hamilton suffice to prove. 
Those events ought not to be for- 
gotten, for they are an emphatic 
warning how dangerous is that 
dissimulation, which so many 
public men suppose to be wisdom. 
Many persons evidently imagine 
that to give warning of danger 
increases danger, and that to show 
indignation against what we regard 
as injustice i is ‘ undignified,’ unless 
we are prepared to redress it. It 
is surely better to be undignified 
than unmanly ; but in fact, without 
honesty of expression (which, of 
course, in proportion to its severity 
should be severely true) no sound 
public opinion can be formed. On 
this account we entreat our readers 
to bear with our sincerity, and not 
to take offence if our reflections 
or our prognosis of affairs be un- 
pleasant. 

We can hardly mistake in believ- 


ing that for a full generation past 
the successive English ministries 


have indemnified themselves for 
their necessary concessions in do- 
mestic affairs by the far greater 
freedom which they can use in 
colonial, Indian, and foreign affairs. 
We do not now move the question, 
whether a bureau or an oligarchy 
will manage our relations with 
dependencies or foreign countries 
more wisely and better without any 
democratic interference. It may be 
that a Russian, French, or Spanish 
sovereign, free from constitutional 
restraints, will rule over colonies, 
and conduct foreign affairs, more 
steadily and on the whole more 
beneficially than any party of men 
or any pure democracy. Grant this 
for a moment. But although an 
English Secretary of State may 
write despatches without control, 
and send fleets from place to place 
by way of demonstration without 
control; nay, may begin and end 
many a Tittle war by his own mere 
motion ; it is not so with greater 
wars. He might carry on fight- 


ing in South America or on the 
west coast of Africa; he might 
blockade Athens or demonstrate 
war against Naples ; nay, he might 
capture a Portuguese fleet, and even 
make war upon Egypt, without any 
addition to the ordinary armament 
of England. Much more could he 
indulge in Asiatic wars on a far 
greater scale, while the pecuniary 
expense was defrayed out of Indian 
resources, and disguised by the in- 
terposition of the East India Com- 
pany. But war against a great 
power cannot be adventured with- 
out the assent, approval and sym- 
pathy of the great mass of the 
English nation: and approval can- 
not be obtained in a moment, if the 
nation has been left previously in 
ignorance of facts. Yet the doctrine 
and practice of Whigs as well as 
Tories has been to keep the nation 
ignorant as long as possible, and 
when forced to give facts to Parlia- 
ment, present ‘them only in an 
official unpopular form. Canning 
once showed that the nation could 
be roused, as it were electrically, in 
a moment, by a really popular ap- 
peal in a cause of national justice: 
but nearly all ministers dread 
popular enthusiasm, lest it carry 
them too far. Hence they are liable 
to be suddenly foiled, as recently 
in Danish affairs, by discovering 
that the nation cannot be stirred 
into sympathy and willingness to 
undergo sacrifice from its profound 
ignorance of details, and from dis- 
like of a merely diplomatic or 
dynastic quarrel. Nor is this the 
worst: but since 1849 it has been 
only too manifest, that in foreign 
affairs England is not one nation, 
but two, which makes any consistent, 
foreign policy difficult or impossi-” 
ble. In that year all England was 
deeply stirred by sympathy with 
Hungary, and profound disgust at 
the conspiracy of two emperors to 
crush the constitutional hereditary 
and treaty-secured rights of a 
nation as old as England, which 
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had been assailed by the perfidious 
fraud of its dynasty, and had tri- 
umphantly repelled the treacherous 
invasion. To acknowledge Hungary 
at length as belligerent when she 
was victorious, and offer mediation, 
would perhaps have saved her from 
Russia; for the United States and 
Turkey would have followed the 
example, upon which she could 
have legally bought arms, which 
alone she wanted. Be this as it 
may;—though we had been the me- 
diators in 1709, conjointly with Hol- 
land, of the peace which Austria 
broke in 1848, Lords Russell and 
Palmerston refused recognition and 
the offer of mediation. Two years 
later, on Kossuth’s arrival in 
England, not only all our demo- 
cratic classes, but our rich towns, 


even the rich men of the city of 


London, stood up to honour him. 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, 
gave him a welcome previously 
unheard of and undreamed of for a 
foreigner. More than 150 munici- 
palities (if we remember) sent him 
solemn greeting, and sued for a 
visit from him. But while our 
wealthy merchants and manufac- 
turers and all the intelligent classes 
below them were thus enthusiastic 
in the cause of Hungary, only one 
peer came near to Kossuth; no one 
who had ever borne office paid him 
the least civility; and the Times 
newspaper, representing an influ- 
ence which we prefer not to define, 
attacked him with scoffs and ma- 
lignant imputations. Likewise in 
the disastrous year 1849, Lord 
Palmerston, as Foreign Secretary 
in Lord John Russell’s ministry, 
gave sanction and approval of the 
Prince President Louis Napoleon’s 
restoring the Pope to his throne by 
a French army. The stinging re- 
ply! made soon after to Mr. Hume 
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by Lord John Russell in Parlia- 
ment, when defending our Maltese 
governor, who had forbidden some 
miserable Garibaldians, escaping 
from the sword of France, to land 
-n Malta, suggested that a hatred of 
republicanism was at the bottom of 
that extraordinary and harsh pro- 
ceeding. This state of things showed 
adeep gulf separating thesympathies 
of the official classes, whether Whig 
or Tory, from the bulk of the nation. 
Was that an accidental and passing 
phenomenon, or is it a permanent 
deeply seated fact? It is of great 
importance to know. For if it be 
something permanent, our foreign 
policy will at best be weak and 
vacillating, and will appear to the 
foreigner to be selfish and treache- 
rous as well as ignominious. Unless 
the cabinet can open the public 
purse and enlarge its armaments, 
naval and military, at its pleasure 
and in defiance of public opinion; 
it can have no other foreign policy 
while at variance with the nation 
than Belgium or Denmark may 
have. It may threaten, or it may 
promise ; but it will be unable to 
perform. 1t will be hated by some 
for what it has said, and by others 
for what it has declined to do : thus 
without any wickedness or dis- 
honourable intention, nay with good 
intention and justifiable notions, it 
may accumulate on itself a greater 
amount of dislike, suspicion, and 
contempt, than a stern and unscru- 
pulous but intelligible policy would 
ause, 

Our readers must judge for them- 
selves whether the sympathies ofour 
official classes, and of our aristo- 
cracy in the wider sense, are or are 
not divided from those of the nation 
by a fixed gulf. One cause of 
division is perhaps disappearing, to 
our great benefit. Love of Austria, 


1 Lord John Russell, as Premier and leader of the House of Commons, was repre- 
sented to say, that ‘he quite approved of forbidding the exiles to land; for these men 
had got up a revolution and a republic in Rome, and no doubt would be glad to do the 
same thing in Malta, if they were able.’ 
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as a beneficent retarder of progress, 
on the part of the Tories ; 
the break-up of Austria on the part 
of the Whigs, lest advantage be 
given to republicanism or to Russia, 
has been a principal reason why 
the English nation, ever since 1815, 
has had European sympathies totally 
at variance with our official men. 
In 1853 Lord John Russell had not 
learned that by calling in Russia to 
erush the liberties of Hungary, 
Austria had ceased to be any 
barrier for Europe against Russia. 
Two years later he discovered it 
when minister at Vienna, to his 
great dismay. How an experienced 
statesman, or any moderately 
thoughtful man, could fail to see 
this in 1849, is to us a marvel. The 
same statesman, in gratuitous zeal 
for Austria, sent an KE nglish ship of 
war to carry off from Gak itz arms 
which might otherwise perhaps 
have found their way into Transyl- 
vania. Even 1859 had not taught 
him that Austria is a broken reed 
to Europe. But at any rate, those 
whom 1855 and 1859 did not con- 
vince, are at length in 1866 forced 
to see, that Austria, unreconciled 
Hungary, cannot save herself, 
and much can be a bulwark 
against Russia or France. Lord 
Derby’s ministry in 1859 brought 
about its own overthrow, really by 
hectoring against Italy and France, 
and alarming the nation lest it 
plunge us into a war in the interests 
of Austria and of the Austro-Italian 
princes. But now, neither will the 
son of Karl Derby be an instrument 
of such policy, nor will any future 
Whig ministry be at variance with 
the nation through tender conser- 
vatism of the Austrian empire and 
dynasty. So far we have certainly 
gained something. Nevertheless, the 
events of the last five years in our 
relations with America, north and 
south, are highly unsatisfactor ry and 
threatening. The summary attack 
on Brazilian shipping, and the war 
of the three powers against Mexico, 


less 


dread of 
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are alike amazing; especially con- 
sidering the very mature age and 
experience of the Premier and the 
Foreign Secretary whose will and 
fiat accomplished these transactions. 
We are moved to ask, could young 
men, could demagogues new in 
power have acted with less wisdom, 
less moderation, less foresight? Is 
it really proper that a minister 
should be able to plunge into hos- 
tilities without solemn leave of 
Parliament, and without declaration 
of war? Is it moreover a Whig 
principle to be supple and glozing 
to the powerful, and atone for it by 
summary rude violence to the weak ? 
The fulsome flattery in the secret 
correspondence with Russia, en- 
lightened by the document deposited 
in 1845 with the English ministry 
by Nicolas and Nesselrode, and 
contrasted, not only with the affairs 
in Brazil and Mexico, but with our 
intervention in Portugal in 1847, 
our blockade of Athens and our 
Asiatic wars,—most painfully sug- 
gest that this is an inveterate 
principle with the official classes. 
Such facts must not be thrown out 
of sight, in considering what sort 
of reform England needs. We 
may here venture to add, as known 
personally to the writer, that the 
apparently overstrained and irra- 
tional extreme to which the late 
Mr. Cobden carried his. zeal for 
non-intervention, rested at bottom 
on the conviction that every pos- 
sible English ministry would be sure 
to cheat the nation of the objects 
for which alone it could be willing 
to endure the sacrifices of a war. 
No ministers can do justice to 
themselves, if through want of 
popular support they are forced to 
back out from their own policy ; 
and we are willing to admit that 
our statesmen might have done far 
better, if they had been as irre- 
sponsible to the nation as those of 
the other four great powers of 
Europe. Yet it is impossible to deny 
that (whether by their fault or their 
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misfortune) they have greatly mis- 
managed our foreign relations. If it 
has arisen from the want of popular 
support, it is obvious to remark 
that they ought to have been aware 
that such support was needful, ought 
to have taken measures beforehand 
to gain it, and ought not to have 
committed themselves to anything 
before they had gained it. To say 
this, is to say that they ought 
always to encourage Parliament to 
debate foreign questions, instead of 
always deprecating it ; ought to re- 
duce secret diplomacy to aminimum, 
instead of pushing it toa maximum; 
ought to hear anxiously the popular 
voice on foreign questions, instead 
of rebuking the public for encroach- 
ing on a prerogative of ‘the Crown,’ 
as did the late Duke of Newcastle. 
But as with the general of an army, 
so with a ministry or an order and 
its foreign policy,—ill success is 
always a good reason for very de- 
cisive change, though it seem hard 
on the individuals. Ill success re- 


mains highly disagreeable, however 
many good reasons for it you give. 
Now it cannot be denied, that our 
policy has involved us in hatred 


and contempt; has left us without 
a friend in the world, and has given 
us very bitter enemies ; has achieved 
few, if any, of the objects aimed at, 
and has done much which was not 
aimed at. All these topics deserve 
to be pressed in detail; but first 
and chiefly we would point to the 
pertinacity with which our Govern- 
ment keeps up irritation in the 
United States, by a haughty and 
self-willed refusal of arbitration 
between us and them, where they 
are great sufferers, and believe that 
we are in fault. 

It was but in 1856, that Lord 
Clarendon, in the Peace of Paris, 
declared, that henceforth, in any 
future differences between great 
powers, resort should be had to 
arbitration, before seeking redress 
by war. The declaration was hailed 
with high approbation by Earl 
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Palmerston, then Premier, must be 
understood to have accepted and 
solemnly established it: thus it 
came before the nation and the 
world, as the deliberate sentiment 
springing spontaneonsly from the 
heart of Whigs and Tories alike; 
that is, of the governing classes of 
England. Their sincerity was put to 
the proof in the winter of 1861-2, 
in the celebrated case of the Trent. 
This English West-Indian Packet 
was boarded by an American cap- 
tain, who, by an irregular proceed- 
ing, carried off certain rebel ambas- 
sadors out of the ship, when, accori- 
ing to our Crown lawyers, he ought 
to have carried them, ship and «ll, 
into a United States’ port, to the 
great discomfort and loss of the 
innocent English passengers, whom 
he desired to spare. At this ont- 
‘age, as it was deemed, the whole 
of our upper classes took fire (whe- 
ther ignorant that it was but a 
small deed in comparison to our 
high-handed practices against the 
United § States in 1810, we cannot 
say), and the administration pre- 
pared for immediate war with Presi- 
dent Lincoln, unless our national 
honour were instantly redressed 
by a surrender of the rebel ambas- 
sadors. A deputation from the 
Society of Friends waited on Ear! 
Russell, and reminded him of 
Lord Clarendon’s solemn engage- 
ment that England would seek 
arbitration as a means of averting 
war; but Lord Russell curtly re- 
plied that ‘ arbitration was inadmis- 
sible where our honour was con- 
cerned, as in this case ;’ an interpre- 
tation which deprives the solemnly 
announced principle of all interest 
and importance. In a question of 
compensation for duties or pecuni- 
ary losses, or some really doubtful 
frontier, arbitration had long been 
a thing of course ; but w here pride 
and the point of honour (so called) 
is concerned, here most peculiarly 
arbitration is wanted. One may 
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with honour concede to an arbi- 
trator what might seem extorted by 
fear if conceded otherwise. So 
sudden and complete a break-down 
of an august principle was not only 
disappointing, but was an alarming 
omen; and as an American jurist 
remarked, ‘ Everybody on this side 
of the Atlantic is perfectly aware, 
that no English Government would 
have met us with so sharp and 
haughty a violence, had we not 
been in civil war.’ 

Such was the first quarrel: but 
there the offence proceeded from 
America ; events followed in which 
the offence was perpetrated by us: 
arbitration was demanded of us, and 
refused. The irritation to the United 
States was bad enough, even while 
they heard from their own Govern- 
ment that the conduct of their offi- 
cer, Which occasioned our warlike 
activities and threatening despatch, 
had been against American prin- 
ciple. But when our minister con- 
fessed the esce ape of the Alabama to 


have been owing to the negligence 


of English officers, and the weak 
health of a legal personage,—and 
also the result of that escape was 
such a destruction of the American 
mercantile navy that insurance be- 
came ruinous, and the docks of 
New York were emptied ;—to perse- 
vere in refusing arbitration con- 
cerning losses on so great a scale, 
caused by our own confessed neg- 
lects, effectually unites against us 
all parties in the States. At the same 
time our odium is increased by the 
absence of all effort to pursue the 
illegal ship, and hinder her com- 
pleting her armament, or to com- 
mand her seizure and trial, whether 
before a common court or an Ad- 
miralty court. In fact, by ordering 
her to be seized if she went to 
Nassau, Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
ment appeared to have given judg- 
ment against themselves, that they 
ought to have sent like orders to 
every English port ; 
which, the ship and its captain were 


instead of 
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féted in English ports by the 
Queen’s servants, even after it had 
begun its career of destruction. 
Ostensibly its supplies of coal 
came from us. When to this it is 
added, that the ship was built by 
British capital, manned chiefly by 
British sailors, and even by many 
trained in Queen’s ships, and that 
it never entered a port of the 
Southern Confederates, to whom it 
professedly belonged, but systemati- 
cally sheltered itself under British 
guns from the United States’ 
cruisers ; we seem to have concen- 
trated in this one affair the most 
various and intense exasperations 
to a foreign nation. Law is some- 
times very odd—very surprising. 
What is called International Law, 
being often made for the convenience 
of the powerful, may be odder still 
than municipal law. It is not for 
us to prejudge what an honourable 
arbitrator might here decide; but 
we say, that to stand out and coldly 
refuse the arbitration which twenty 
million persons ask and claim, who 
have certainly been sorely harmed 
by our negligence, and believe them- 
selves deeply injured by our wilful 
connivance, is the conduct of men 
who do not know to what hazard 
they expose the English empire. 

We have but recently had grave 
‘warnings in the history of Austria, 
how pr ide repents too late. When 
driven from Milan in 1848, and all 
but overthrown in Vienna itself, the 
dynasty had stern warning as to the 
hatred which its principles and mode 
of rule inspired abroad and at home ; 
yet, after recovering its footing in 
Italy through the incapacity of 
Charles Albert, the calamities in 
Hungary, which its presumption 
entailed, in no respect lessened its 
pride. Though immeasurably weak- 
ened by its feud with Hungary, by 
the necessity of calling in Senter 
support, and by the disaffection 
caused in Croats, Serbs, and Bo- 
hemians, when it (almost neces- 
sarily) falsified all the promises 
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made to them during the war ;—it 
still believed that the way of safety 
was to keep up the appearance of 
strength, to maintain greater and 
greater armaments, and refuse all 
concessions in Italy and in Hungary. 


By intensifying the stubbornness of 


the Pope to resist the ameliorations 
of his administration, to which the 
French Emperor had pledged his 
honour, the Austrian dynasty in- 
volved itself in the Franco-Italian 
war of 1859. Defeated in that war 
through the disaffection of its Italian, 
Hungarian, and Croat soldiers, and 
driven out of Lombardy, it might 
still have strengthened itself by 
volunteering in the next years to 


cede Venetia freely to the King of 


Italy. Nay, had this been done last 
winter, had Francis Joseph at the 
same time gracefully confessed his 
past errors to Hungary, while he 
was courting reconciliation and in- 
spiring hope, it is more than pos- 
sible that the Danubian principali- 
ties would have been added to his 
empire in the early spring. Certain 
it is, that Italy, France, England, 
and South Germany would have 
united their moral influence to effect 
it, and our Radicals would have 
swelled his praises equally with our 
Conservatives. But he proclaimed 
that his ‘honour’ forbade him to 
cede Venetia, or, as it was called, to 
sell it. Hereby he sustained his 
feud with Italy, laid himself open 
to the fatal attack of Prussia, and 
had to cede Venetia with a real loss 
of honour, as well as of strength; 
with the prospect that Hungary will 
have to be reconciled, if at all, by 
concessions far greater than would 
previously have availed. 

No parallels are complete, and it 
could not occur to us to imagine any 
close parallel between England, 
whose very Tories are, after all, 
constitutionalists, and the Austria 
whose main support has been an 
array. Nevertheless in India our 
rule, whatever its benefits to the 
natives (and they are great), is as 
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unnational, and our official men as 
uncourteous, unaffable, and distant 
as Austria could possibly be in Italy. 
We rest upon our army in India, 
and upon that alone. We used to 
have native troops; we no longer 
trust them. The Queen’s position 
there is not only more imperial in 
theory, it is also more visibly foreign 
and despotic, than was that of the 
Kast India Company ; and the drain 
of men from the United Kingdom 
for the Indian army weakens and 
must weaken us for action in Kurope 
and for the defence of our colonies. 
To deprecate plain statement of this 
topic is puerile. The facts are 
public ; we cannot hide them from 
the foreigner. Russia, France, and 
Germany know well, though the 
whole English press and English 
parliament be silent, how India in- 
capacitates us for European war. 
We trust that our readers are too 
manly and sensible to forbid our 
probing this deep sore. The French 


Emperor is perfectly certain that, 


whenever he can get a decent pre- 
text to ‘rectify’ his Rhenish fron- 
tier without opposition from Ger- 
many, he will be able to absorb 
Belgium in spite of English indigna- 
tion. England, in the estimate of 
the foreigner, though powerful on 
the coast with her fleets and in in- 
trigue by her money and connec- 
tions, yet on the broad continent, 
beyond the reach of ship-guns, is 
no power at all. When our Tories 
in 1817, our Whigs in 1848, 
backed out of our engagements to 
the people of Sicily—an island 
which we might have saved, and to 
which we were solemnly pledged, in 
return for important warlike con- 
veniences received from the people 
when the King and Queen sided 
with our enemy—the events con- 
vinced thoughtful foreigners that no 
English cabinet is trustworthy ina 
cause not dynastic. But our recent 
vacillations concerning Denmark 
have made Europe in general believe 
that, however much we may talk, 
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we dare not measure forces singly 
against any great power. Consider- 
ing the distance of India, its magni- 
tude, and its climate, to occupy and 
hold it by English armies is per- 
haps as perilous as was the holding 
of Venetia by Austria. All human 
power has its limits, and the more 
of our manly strength we consume 
in India, the less remains to us dis- 
posable. There is no dishonour in 
avowing that. From the Quaker 
side of argument, we are aware that 
many who are not Quakers would 
protest against the idea that we 
ought at all to desire to be able to 
interfere by warlike force on the 
Continent. To any who so object, 
it is not convenient to give any full 
and just reply in this article; but 
we will shortly say, that every 
nation which has stret igth to spare 
has a moral duty, to use the influ- 
ence thence arising for the benefit 
of the oppressed; while a nation 
which has no strength to spare has 
on the one hand no such duty, and 
on the other, none of the honour 
due to its faithful performance. 
England hitherto has believed her- 
self to have much strength to spare, 
and has been proud of it; and our 
remark is simply, that the more we 
spend in India, the less remains for 
Kurope. 

But Europe is learning to go 
alone. In the years which followed 
1815 we might have done an im- 
mensity for Kuropean freedom, 
order, and content, by our vast 
moral influence and our maritime 
force; but Castlereagh would not. 
Mr. Canning reversed our course, 
but the reverse came eight years too 
late. Our late Russian war is per- 
haps the last European service 
needed from us; nor do we under- 
value its benefits, although they are 
far less than ought to “have been 
earned ; yet without that war, Italy 
could not have been freed, Russia 
would have domineered in the Medi- 
terranean, nor indeed would Rus- 
sian serfdom have been overthrown. 
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All the auspicious events of the last 
seven years would have been 
blighted. But the great nations of 
France, Italy, and “Germany, can 
now hold their own against Russia 
without us; nor will Hungary long 
be neutralised. Spain is suffering 
from the reactionary powers a mar- 
tyrdom, which she is sure to avenge 
when their insanity has ripened 
events: and she will accept no foreign 
aid, least of all from England. It 
is not for Europe, but solely for our 
colonies, that we now have to hus- 
band our strength. 

Colonies, like children, need to be 
protected in their infancy, from the 
violences which may threaten them 
from without. Nay, more: they 
need to be saved by a wise parent 
from their own inexperiences and 
unbridled passions. Without pro- 
tection and training, they would run 
the same course of wrong-doing and 
suffering as did our forefathers. Did 
not the imperial power enforce cer- 
tain great principles, we should have 
had not only far worse feuds with 
inferior races (feuds always bad 
enough) but a renewed slave-trade 
in many parts, and petty wars be- 
tween the sovereign colonies. Great 
as are the errors which England has 
committed in the treatment of her 
colonies, we believe them to be of 
small amount compared to the un- 
endurable nuisance to themselves 
and the world, which the principle 
of old Greek colonisation would 
vause. If any company of adven- 
turers were allowed to set up an in- 
dependent sovereignty, the ocean 
would swarm with energetic bucca- 
neers, combining the mechanical 
arts, geographical knowledge, and 
enterprise of the highest races with 
the unscrupulosity of our criminal 
classes. So much we have said, 
because we are aware that some of 
Mr. Cobden’s school have carried 
their aversion to imperialism so far, 
as to desire every colony to be 
allowed sovereign rights from the 
first. When they are strong enough 
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to defend themselves and have at- 
tained a development on the scale 
of a third-rate power, the mother 
country ought not to constrain them 
to remain under her rule: for in 
fact they are a drain upon her, like 
a sucking child, except when they 
are locally near enough to be an- 
nexed and incor porated. Constraint 
is sure to make them disaffected. 
But the task of training and de- 
fending them in infancy is arduous 
and honourable, if undertaken in a 
rightful spirit; nor need England 
wish any higher honour than to be 
the mother of nations which esteem 
and revere her. 

But, for this end, she must vigo- 
rously fulfil the duty of protection, 
and, above all, must not allow them 
to suffer from her wars. In a some- 


what more advanced state of inter- 
national morality it will be admitted 
into the law of nations, that a colony 
from which the mother country de- 
rives no warlike appliances of men 
or money is a neutral state, though 
liable to forfeit that position, if the 


soil or harbours be used as facilities 
of war. 
danger to every English colony that 
it lies exposed to the sudden attack 
of any power with which England 
has quarrelled. On this account 
Canada (except those in it who sym- 
pathised with the secessionists) ‘felt 
itself injured by our recent precipi- 
tate rush towards a war in which 
she would have been the first sufferer, 
and probably a helpless spoil. The 
exhortations and rebukes which she 
received from England for being 
lukewarm to arm against the United 
States, must have shown her how 
little we understand her position and 
sentiments. Undoubtedly every 
English ministry feels, as a severe 
pressure, the duty of defending the 
colonies: but it is only quite of late 
that they have understood the ex- 
treme difficulty of fulfilling this 
duty. Our pertinacious refusal to 
accept arbitration concerning the 
Alabama, and our contemptuous 
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silence as to the proposal of the 
United States to put the merchant 
ships of belligerents on the footing 
of neutrals, which Lord Palmerston 
at Liverpool had publicly declared 
desirable, imply that we do not 
yet at all understand the serious 
dangers which steam navigation 
and our own policy have brought on 
the British colonies and commerce. 
In our great war with France it 
was already very difficult to inter. 
cept or overtake a French fleet if it 
chose to evade attack and direct its 
aim at an English colony. Nelson 
chased a French fleet to the West 
Indies and back again, and thought 
it good luck to catch his enemies at 
anchor in the mouth of the Nile. It 
was not until the battle of Trafalgar 
had annihilated the fleets of France 
and Spain, that England became 
real mistress of the ocean, and able 
to blockade the enemy in his own 
harbours; and it took ten years of 
war to do that, even then, while sails 
were the only means of propulsion. 
In the Russian war, the great pecu- 
liarity of the Baltic and Black Seas 
enabled us in the outset to lock up 
the enemy’s principal fleets; but 
both Archangel and the Amoor 
caused us much anxiety and diffi- 
culty. The Russians thereby learned 
that their policy is at once to sail 
out from ‘those closed seas ; and 
Russia is only one nation in the 
world. The career of the Florida, 
the Alabama, the Virginia, the She- 
nandoah, have taught a far more 
formidable fact. Not one of these 
ships could stand half an how 
against a second or third rate ship 
of the United States navy ; yet every 
one of them effected immense de- 
struction before it could be caught, 
and some of them ran through block- 
ades several times, in spite of the 
utmostvigilance of the United States 
cruisers. Considering the skill, 
power, and numbers of those crui- 
sers, their inability to intercept the 
half-dozen weak and roving corsairs, 
to which certain neutral powers 
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opened their harbours, is a fact of 
first-rate importance; to which all 
foreigners have their eyes open, 
however muchthe English press and 
public men may dissemble it. That 
some suffering must be encountered 
in every war by the strongest naval 
power from the weakest through the 
occasional escape of swift ships, was 
of course always notorious; but if 
no neutral powers sheltered such 
ships and connived at their getting 
supplies of coal at the distance of a 
few miles from shore, the career 
of isolated vessels built chiefly for 
swiftness would be short, as steam- 
power rapidly exhausts the supply 
of coals, to say nothing of other 
supplies. It is here that the ill-will 
of neutrals towards a great naval 
power becomes so cardinal a danger, 
and that danger our policy has 
brought to its maximum by its prac- 
tice and theory in the American 
civil war. 

While wewere belligerents against 
Napoleon, we interpreted and exer- 
cised the rights of belligerents to 
an extreme that incensed all nen- 
trals; and in making peace with 
America after the war of 1812, 
which our conduct had provoked, 
our Government solemnly declared 
that it did not renounce, and would 
never renounce, its right to seize 
on board, and take out of neutral 
ships, those whom it regarded as 
its own subjects. Yet in 1861, 
when we were neutral and the 
United States belligerent, we just 
reversed our theories. In old days 
we had demanded of the United 
States to alter their laws of neutra- 
lityand make them more stringent, 
in our favour: they did it, and 
faithfully executed them. We re- 
warded them by a severe and 
hauglity exercise of belligerent 


tights, which, after five or six years’ 
remonstrance, overpowered their 
patience. We have never made our 
own neutrality laws as strict against 
onr own citizens as they made theirs 
at onr request: and now, we have 
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Vov 
administered our own laws laxly 
and negligently, becoming more 


severe only after the successes of 
the North gave more and more 
warning that we were running on 
a rock. All this may have been 
very legal. Our judges, we take 
for granted, decided according to 
the accurate letter of the law. 
Those who spoke with indignation 
and contempt against changing our 
neutrality laws to please American 
republicans (we charitably sup- 
pose), did not know that they had 
made theirs more stringent under 
our remonstrances. But, whatever 
may be written on parchment, what- 
ever submission to our warlike or 
constitutional necessities we may 
claim and expect from other na- 
tions, it was inevitable that those 
who suffered, first by our bellige- 
rency, next by our neutrality, should 
be severely exasperated; and the 
phenomena which we now see in 
the United States are not to be 
made light of, unless by statesmen 
born to pull the English empire in 
pieces. 

Among the latest acts of the 
House of Representatives before 
its vacation, was the passing unani- 
mously the bill of General Banks. 
to alter their neutrality laws into 
conformity with those of England, 
expressly with a view to punish us 
by retaliation. Had their laws been 
as ours, it would have given great 
advantage to the Fenians in their 
late movement against Canada : 
and notoriously the finally decisive 
action of the President against the 
Fenians was very unpopular with 
those who were till recently our 
best friends,—the staunchest up- 
holders of the equality of races. 
Some have explained the wonderful 
unanimity of the House, by saying, 
that they knew the Senate would 
stop the bill; so its passage was 
intended to seek favour with the 
Trish element. But if so, it strik- 
ingly displays the power of that 
element, and the certainty of our 
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suffering something from it. In 
fact the Senate set the bill aside, 
on the ground that at that late 
hour of the session there was no 
time to consider it. Whether in 
the next session changes thus hostile 
to us will be passed into law, re- 
mains doubtful; but that those who 
were our warm friends are as reso- 
lute as our old and bitter enemies 
to enforce on us redress for the 
deeds of the Alabama, is not doubt- 
ful at all; and it is in their power 
to harass us very severely, without 
any war or any risk on their side. 
While we have been writing, an 
American newspaper comes in, with 
a speech of the Hon. Henry Wilson, 
co-senator for Massachusetts with 
Charles Sumner, and an old advo- 
cate of negro rights. He now 


frankly avows himself a Fenian; 
which, he says, as far as he can 
understand it, implies freedom for 
all races; as in particular, Poland 
for the Poles, Hungary for the 
Hungarians, and Ireland for the 


Irish. He referred to the Canadian 
movement, and its frustration by 
the Government; and said that, 
‘although he supposed the Govern- 
ment was obliged to support the 
neutrality laws, yet it should do so 
in as wnoppressive(!) a manner as 
possible.’ Apparently this distin- 
guished senator will vote for alter- 
ing the neutrality laws, and will be 
the better pleased the laxer their 
enforcement. We may confidently 
assume that he is in this a ‘repre- 
sentative man ;’ such is the spirit 
which our refusal of arbitration has 
generated. In fact, the call to re- 
taliate on England might become a 
cry at the elections, only that it is 
superseded by universal concord on 
the point. 

Only a few years ago, when the 
Prince of Wales visited the States, 
he was received with enthusiasm 
everywhere in the North, and an 
era of good will to England seemed 
then to have opened. It was in 
our power to win real gratitude, 
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when the secession broke out. The 
popularity which we have thrown 
away, the Russian Emperor has 
earned, and at no expense at all, 
by his courteous sympathy with 
the Washington Government durin 

its years of severe trial. It is every 
way to be hoped that we are to 
have no more Russian wars; but i 
such a thing should happen, while 
the citizens of the United States 
remain in their present mind to- 
wards us, the events of the last 
war will in no respect denote or 
suggest what will have to be snf- 
fered by us in the next. But with- 
out imagining contingencies which 
do not normally follow from any of 
the causes now visibly acting, there 
are things which we must be blind 
not to see; especially, first, that our 
Irish difficulties are only beginning 
anew, since Fenianism rests on the 
resources of Irishmen in the United 
States, and is hopeful of less and 
less obstruction from the Govern- 
ment there ; secondly, that a struggle 
of nationality awaits us in India, 
unless our policy there be funda- 
mentally reversed. Moreover a 
foresight of the net in which we 
are caught by the precedents we 
have laboriously established against 
ourselves in the matter of the 
Alabama, is a great excitement to 
the Fenians, and sustains their 
hopes in the midst of disaster. 
They calculate, that if they can but 
put an armed ship on the seas with 
the Irish flag, they will get some 
power to recognise it as belligerent; 
and when men like the Hon. Henry 
Wilson can give a moral sanction 
to their cause, such recognition 
ought not much to surprise us, 
after our own recognition of the 
Alabama. The lapse of ten years 
has prodigiously changed our posi- 
tion for the worse. If the wars of 
Oude and Delhi had been delayed 
till now, it cannot be doubted that 
the princes would at once be ac- 
knowledged as ‘ belligerents,’ by 
the United States first, and by 
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powers great and little in succes- 
sion. Ships built at New York 
would evade the formal and per- 
functory prohibitions of the execu- 
tive; and if we complained, we 
should learn that a judge had been 
taken ill, or some subordinate had 
mistaken instructions. The Eng- 
lish mercantile navy is a frightfully 
rich prize; our gold-ships would 
attract privateers carrying the flag 
of Oude or Delhi. And though 
those wars are past, we are already 
creating new perils. If the Rajah 
of Mysore is to be forbidden to 
adopt an heir, every prince in India 
becomes our secret enemy. The 
next movement, for anything that 
can be foreseen, may be headed by 
the Nizam; and as troubles pro- 
verbially do not come single, either 
an Indian insurrection may provoke 
Irish war, or Irish insurrection may 
set India on fire. For when a long 
prosperous country encounters ge- 
neral odium, justly or unjustly, 
there is no want of active insti- 
gators to whisper, ‘Now is your 
time!’ nor will there be any want 
of ‘neutral’ harbours to shelter 
our maritime enemies, though under 
an Indian flag sailors of every hue 
and clime should cruise against 
our merchant vessels. The greater 
powers, Russia, Prussia, the United 
States, France, would be able to 
damage us immensely, beyond their 
own territories, by intrigue with 
the weaker states, whose harbours 
might be a convenience against us. 
Mexico and Brazil would be sup- 
ported by the United States; Tur- 
key and Holland, bearing us no ill 
will, might be pressed hard by 
Russia, or even by Prussia and 
France ; so that both the Mediter- 
ranean and the Pacific would be- 
come to us as unsafe as our own 
ocean. Who shall assure us that 
our Alexandria packets could dis- 
pense with powerful convoys, if 
once a movement against, us com- 
menced? At least Russia and the 


United States, now in close friend- 
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ship, would hardly resist the temp- 
tation, were it offered, to do us 
disservice by intrigue, especially if 
they thought there was a chance 
of pulling us down from the empire 
of the seas. Spain, France, Russia, 
each in its turn, has been too power- 
ful for Europe, and has been made 
an object of general attack. Does 
England believe that she has worn 
her maritime honours so meekly, 
that a general desire to humiliate 
her cannot exist, or will never take 
a practical shape ? 

Nor is it to be forgotten how 
large a part of our food now comes 
fromabroad. To intercept the corn- 
ships, or even those which bring 
cattle, fowls, rabbits, eggs, or fruit, 
would inflict a suffering not easy 
to bear. Nay, the sudden loss of 
foreign corn might strike into Eng- 
lish hearts so burning an indigna- 
tion against the incompetence of 
our rulers, as to make it doubtful 
what part of our domestic institu- 
tions could stand. Even to frighten 
us about corn supplies would raise 
the prices very painfully. In face 
of the fact that the United States 
navy could not save its merchant 
ships from a single Alabama, it is 
extreme folly and infatuation to 
‘think that any multiplication of our 
navy is a cure for these dangers. 
On the contrary, it is a waste and 
a dangerous trap; for the inventions 
of offence and defence are so active, 
that what is built in this year may 
be superseded three years hence. 
Both the Russian war and the civil 
war of America prove, that the 
only efficient constructions are those 
really new, and especially those in- 
vented for the exigency. Our only 
prudence is to shorten sail, as be- 
fore a possible storm; husband 
our resources ; lie snug; conciliate 
offended friends, and make no new 
enemies. 

In fact, our ruling classes have 
so managed, that we have odium 
not only from France and from 
Russia (both of course), but also 
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from the United States, North and 
South ; from Brazil, from Mexico, 
from Denmark, from Germany ; 
and in the East, from Persia, from 
China, from Japan; while we not 
only have in prospect grave dangers 
from Ireland and India (avoidable 
only by a great revolution in our 
policy, if at all) ; but, last and not 
least, it will need the greatest pru- 
dence, or very great humiliation 
to Whigs and Tories, to avoid 
ruinous schism in the heart of 
England itself. Nay, that schism 
may possibly take such a shape, as 
to precipitate movements elsewhere; 
on which account a fresh eye is much 
needed, if politicians would under- 
stand our condition correctly. 

Our remarks hitherto have ap- 
parently been directed against Whig 
ministers, but only because Whigs 
have happened to be in office. It 
would rejoice us to believe that 
enly Whigs were to blame; then 
we might gain sensible benefit by 
embracing the Tories. But, un- 
happily, it is too plain that the 
worst policy of the Whigs has been 
but a partial adoption of Tory 
policy. The entire aristocracy 1 
implicated in it, and no cure is 
now to be had without organic 
changes which may well alarm all 
prudent men by their magnitude. 
It seems an axiom, that if the 
franchise (for instance) is to be 
enlarged, it is best to do this gradu- 
ally; and if so, the ruling class 
ought to promote a succession of 
small Reform Bills, none of them 
causing enthusiasm, commotion, or 
severe opposition. Yet to this pru- 
dent and safe principle, not Tories 
alone, but also Whigs, have been 
quite averse. One eminent Whig 
indeed, a man of high aristocratic 
temperament, the Earl Durham 
who was soon after our pacificator 
in Canada, was vehemently on the 
side of gradual, continuous enlarge- 
ment of the franchise by the will- 
ing act of those in power; whereby 
the Government and the nation 
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would have moved on in harmony. 
But his earnest convictions did but 
bring him into public feud with Lord 
Brougham, formerly a thorough and 
effective Radical, but then become a 
lord, and a Whig. Chartism was 
created by the dogmatic declaration 
that the Reform Bill of 1832 was a 


Jinal measure; nor only so, but when 


twenty years had passed, and Lord 
Russell had enunciated that a new 
extension of the franchise was 
reasonable, he retained his aversion 
to small improvements, which would 
effect the desired end with the least 
convulsion. As if to lay open dis- 
tinctly the secret cause of this 
strange anomaly, while approving 
in theory Mr. Locke King’s well 
known bill, he nevertheless resisted 
it, on the express ground that he 
meant it to be a part of his own 
Reform Bill. But lo! the Russian 
war came, and his bill vanished. 
The desire of making ‘ political 
capital’ has thus marred patriotic 
intentions. Lest the Whigs steal 
a march upon them, the Tories in 
their turn brought in a bill for ex- 
tending the franchise; the Whigs 
opposed it (because it was not large 
enough!) and ejected the Tories 
from “office. After this, how huni- 
liating to aristocracy is the history 
of events! The Whigs bring ina 
new bill, to save their honour ; but 
so large a part of them dislike a 
move in that direction, that the 
Tories take cou to talk it 
down; and so insincere is the Whig 
support that the bill is withdrawn. 
Who can read this account with- 
out thinking of the Sybil’s books ? 
Mr. Gladstone knew it to be in- 
evitable that the pledges solemnly 
given for fifteen years together, 
would have to be redeemed, and 
perhaps with heavy interest: he 
brought in a bill, very moderate, 
that it might have a good chance 
of passing; very moders ate, we say, 
because it is admitted that those 
whom it would have enfranchised 
stand higher in intellect and poli- 
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tical knowledge than did the ten 
pound householders in 1832. Buta 
considerable fraction of the Whigs 
now showed most unmistakably that 
they totally disliked all enlarge- 
ment of the franchise; and truly 
remarkable it is, that the eminent 
leaders of this section, Messrs. 
Horsman and Lowe, were at no 
distant time far more Radical than 
Whig. That the rejection of the 
last bill could only lead to some- 
thing far more sweeping, was so 
visible, so certain, that not to hawe 
seen it denotes a signal blindness. 
Scarcely has the bill been with- 
drawn and the ministry disappeared, 
than the German war commences; 
the star of Austria sinks; that of 
Prussia rises, and the despotic King 
of Prussia voluntarily recommends 
universal suffrage as the basis of a 
German Parliament! The scheme 
is joyfully accepted, and will shortly 
be a reality. Already the spirit of 
our unenfranchised classes had 
been kindled by Mr. Lowe’s con- 
tumelious speeches, so delightful to 
the Tory part of his audience. Al- 
ready they had resolved not to 
accept in future any measure so 
moderate. Their ambition and re- 
solution is certain to be inflamed 
tenfold by universal suffrage in 
Germany. What now will W higs 
and Tories do? Will they yield } ? 
Or will they stubbornly oppose ? 
Events have greatly changed the 
position of things, since they were 
discussed by us. To bring in a 
small bill now is quite useless. It 
will be received coldly. If it pass, 
it will seem to be passed by those 
who hate it, in the sole hope of 
staving off a greater measure: it 
therefore cannot earn gratitude, give 
satisfaction, or still the effort for 
greater change. Some far wider 
measure than any yet dreamed 
of by our practical statesmen is 
alone of any use: but those who 
have recently opposed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill, cannot, without some 
loss of self-respect, vote for what 
VOL. LXX1V.—NO, CCCCXLIIL. 
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they think a democratic measure ; 
much less is it possible for them to 
argue for it. What then will be 
the arguments which almost alone 
can come from such a Parliament ? 
They will remind us of those by 
which Peel and Wellington carried 
Catholic Emancipation. ‘My Lords, 
I have seen what civil war is, and do 
not want to see a civil war in Ire- 
land.’—‘ In case of insurrection it 
is doubtful whether Irish soldiers 
will be trustworthy.’—‘ The ques- 
tion is not what is right and wrong, 
nor what is most desirable; I have 
changed sides most unwillingly, and 
only because I find it to be strictly 
necessary for the safety of the em- 
pire.” Such, we believe, is a fair 
summary of the ministerial speeches 
of 1829: and we know how much 
gratitude concessions thus made 
won. There is something so demo- 
ralising in legislation resting on 
such arguments, that we believe it 
would be more w ‘holesome that those 
who have opposed should oppose 
still, until quite new men are elected, 

who can vote sincerely, and argue 
heartily for their vote. It has long 
been seen, in the case of Ireland, 

how much better it would have been 
for the empire, if Peel and Welling- 
ton had withdrawn, and had al- 
lowed the Whigs to carry the great 
measure of Emancipation. But, 
we fear, one of two things will cer- 
tainly be done, both bad. Lither 
the old opponents will now vote for 
as stingy a reform as any ministry 

can be found to propose; or they 
will continue a stout opposition, 

both in Parliament, and in the elec- 

tions, if there be a new Parliament; 
in which case it is very doubtful 
whether, on the existing basis of 
the franchise, any Parliament can 
yet be elected, which would pass an 
apparently democratic measure with 
a majority so overwhelming as to 
overcome the aversion of the House 
of Lords to it. We say an appa- 
rently democratic measure ; because, 
after this development in Germany, 
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nothing can have a chance of allay- 
ing the agitation in England, which 
will not appear highly democratic 
to the Lords. 

We have no doctrinaire attach- 
ment to any rigid forms, nor to 
pedantic uniformity. While the 
orders of a State are in harmony ; 
where exceptional privilege is used 
with moderation, kindness, and 
intelligence ; irregularities theoreti- 
cally indefensible may pass unchal- 
lenged, and it may be wiser to work 
out the best results from existing 
machinery, than to study organic 
reform. But when defects in ma- 
chinery are convicted by very de- 
fective results, or when public dis- 
content at inequalities distracts 
energies and damages concord ; it 
certainly makes a critical difference, 
in what mode and circumstances a 
necessary reform is carried. If the 
ruling classes initiate it, as the King 
of Prussia is doing, ungrudgingly 
and trustfully, they earn honour 
and power, and become leaders of 
a willing people. If they oppose it, 
as hostile to their power, and do 
not by very vigorous, successful, 
economic, and just administration, 
reconcile reformers, or draw off 
their support, they will either kill 
political vitality or propagate na- 
tional schism. In a nation proud 


of hereditary liberty, and full of 


energy in its unenfranchised classes, 
the latter must be the res 

deep and perhaps incurable schism, 
in which aristocratical influence 
must ever sink, and real democracy 
will loom in the distance. Nay, 
not in the far distance, but near at 
hand, when all other nations are 
enlarging their franchise, and when 
kings and emperors find it con- 
venient to rest their power on the 
plé ‘biscite. 

Whether it is too late for the Eng- 
lish aristocracy to keep in their 
own hands the initiative of reforms 
we do not know. They have cer- 
tainly made it difficult to resist 
them, difficult to moderate them, 
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and difficult to get any credit for 
yielding. We are not conscious of 
wisdom enough now to suggest any 
very satisfactory path; any which 
can be at once acceptable to them, 
and tranquillising to the nation. 
The only plausible thing which may 
be suggested, is, vigorously to ini- 
tiate such reforms as are much 
wanted, and yet have not been 
popularly demanded ; among which 
it is most obvious to name great 
administrative reforms, as in the 
Army, in the Admiralty, in the 
Horse Guards, in general economy, 
in the payment of the National 
Debt, in the enlargement of the 
Church to embrace free minds and 
tender consciences, in large reform 
of the Irish Protestant Church, in 
more efficient national education, 
in repressing jobbery, bribery, and 
the appointment of incompetent 
persons, and in the more liberal 
government of India. It may be 
(or we fancy it may be), that some 
candid election-agent, who sees be- 
hind the scenes, will reply to us: 
‘Itis just because we do not like those 
administrative reforms, that we will 
not have a Parliamentary reform; 

but we would not object to a Par- 
hamentary reform, if we were quite 
sure it would leave all those things 
you talk of, just as they are.’ It is 
equally possible that some experi- 
enced Whig minister will whisper, 
‘ We’ve tried, and we cannot do it; 
we want to be economic, and Par- 
liament will not let us. We did 
not want to spend nine or a dozen 
millions on fortifications; but you 
see, after Lord Palmerston had 
plainly declared that they were not 
wanted, he was forced to give way 
to influential persons.’ We do not 
say that this is true; though there 
is much to suggest that so it is. 
But if it be true, then Tories and 
Whigs virtually admit that an im- 
mense, and therefore abstractedly 

undesirable, organic change is esseil- 
tial to good administration, without 
which the anomalies of England, 
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and the maintenance of exceptional 
privilege, have no apology in morals, 
and will meet no mercy from the 
logic of events. 

When we look to the many alarm- 
ing dangers which hang over us 
from continuing the principles and 
policy from which our best mi- 
nistries seem unable to break away, 
we are disposed to say it would be 
a calamity to carry a Reform Bill, 
such as to satisfy the aspiring classes, 
and yet make no serious change in 
the administration; for it would 
seem to use up and waste our most 
obvious remedy. The great mass 
of those who are claiming the fran- 
chise have too little detailed know- 
ledge to specify what administrative 
changes they would desire. What 
they are to gain, or what the nation 
is to gain, by their enfranchisement, 
they do not know, and perhaps have 
never asked. They chiefly wish for 
the honour of being on a par with 
other citizens. We do not blame 
this; but, for ourselves, while we 
recognise the concord of orders as a 
legitimate reason for a Reform Bill, 
afar stronger reason is the desire of 
better administration; desireto lessen 
our odium with foreign nations, to 
win loyalty in Ireland and India, 
to spare life and health to soldiers 
and sailors, to economise resources, 
pay off our huge debt, reconstruct 
all that is unhealthy in our cities, 
regenerate the social state of our 
peasants, educate our millions—at 
least as well as in Prussia, or rather 
as in New England—and elevate 
the national church into the effective 
educator of the people by healing 
the schism of two centuries. And 
in order to do these things, and 
other such things, we desire to see 
Parliament economise its time by a 
due employment of standing com- 
mittees, which shall check and con- 
trol the executive ; also, by throwing 
off from itself all business which is 
strictly judicial, and deputing to 
better constituted local authorities 
all that is properly local. We desire 
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also to see the House of Lords, 
which has so much spare energy, 
more active and more serviceable, 


and rising thereby in popular 
esteem. But (if without offence 


we may confess it) we have an 
inward fear that a decided majority 
of Whigs, equally with Tories, dread 
everything that we call adminis- 
trative reform. The inveteracy of 
waste and mismanagement in the 
Admiralty, the quashing of inquiry 
in the ever-infamous Crimean star- 
vation, the immense extent of job- 
bery, the emptiness of Parliament 
when an Indian question comes for- 
ward, and the phenomena of bribery, 
suffice to suggest not only painful 
suspicions but ominous presages, 
which we are unwilling to express. 
These and other topics will deserve 
a fuller discussion. Among the eco- 
nomies urged by the late Mr. Cobden, 
is one to which the new face of 
Europe gives an increased plausi- 
bility. We name it now, not as 
able here to vindicate it, or indeed 
as committing ourselves to that side, 
but in order to promote its dis- 
cussion. He would not only have 
withdrawn our Mediterranean fleet, 
leaving at Malta only one ship of 
war and a few armed sloops, and 
have ceded Gibraltar to Spain on 
easy terms, but he would have with- 
drawn every embassy, retaining only 
consuls for commercial service— 
whose number, indeed, might well 
be multiplied. Such a measure 
would save a vast sum of money, 
which ought to be applied to reduce 
the National Debt, and would at the 
same time relieve us of a great load 
of dislike. Such are its recom- 
mendations. We do not say that 
nothing would be lost; that re- 
mains for discussion. But we do 
say that, primd facie, our European 
fleets and embassies have now to 
justify themselves, and to show 
what purpose they serve. Our 
African fleet has been condemned 
by many humane and thoughtful 
persons for nearly thirty years— 
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that is, ever since the late Sir T. 
F. Buxton wrote his two pamphlets 
on the subject ; the former proving 
that the English cruisers exceed- 
ingly increased the cruelty and 
horrors of the slave-trade and the 
number of persons seized for slavery ; 
the second, urging an increase of 
our squadron in order to stop the 
trade. We do not say that the 
moment is yet come, but we trust 
the day is close at hand, when we 
shall withdraw that fleet. It must 
surely make us blush to read that 
within a year after President Lin- 
coln’s death the United States paid 
off sixteen millions sterling of the 
principal of their debt—a larger 
sum than we have discharged by 
bond fide payment in fifty years. 
We are enormously richer than we 
were thirty years ago, and the Go- 
vernment does but spend the more ; 
it will not pay off the debt, or limit 
its duration by any fixed engage- 
ment. It cannot be pretended that 
the people show restiveness and dis- 
affection under taxation. That we 
do not pay the debt, is singly and 
solely the fault of the governing 
classes, who clutch for some other 
purpose all the money that can be 
got. 

If it be possible, we should wish 
those who have, or may presently 
get, any practical leadership in con- 
ducting future reform, to draw up, 
as it were, in schedule, the various 
administrative or other reforms 
which they desire Parliamentary 
reform to promote, and circulate 
them for discussion over the whole 
kingdom. Then, on the one hand, 
there would be a better chance that 
the Parliamentary reform, if carried, 
should not be barren; on the other, 
a premium would be held out to 
those who deprecate the Parlia- 
mentary reform to take the wind 
out of the sails of their opponents, 
by themselves carrying such admi- 
nistrative reforms. But, we sadly 
confess, we have scarcely the faintest 
hope of the latter result. 
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One topic ought not to be thrown 
out of sight. Events move ten 
times as fast now as thirty, or per- 
haps twenty, years ago; and time 
therefore is of prodigiously greater 
value. FrancisJoseph in September 
1865 discovered that through his 
feud with Hungary his finance was 
failing, and his dangers ever on the 
increase. He therefore resolved to 
reconcile himself to Hungary. He 
assembled the Diet, spoke speeches, 
inspired hopes, set negotiations on 
foot, ordered schemes of new or- 
ganisations to be drawn up, but still 
did nothing. Heno doubt imagined 
there was plenty of time, and took 
no note of the fact that after six 
months’ useless palaver Hungary 
began to believe him insincere. Be- 
fore he could have a chance of re- 
covering from this suspicion, the 
alliance of Prussia and Italy against 
him transpired; and Hungarians 
secretly groaned, ‘Woe to us if 
Francis Joseph be victorious in this 
war!’ In fact, he could not be vic- 
torious, with a quarter of a million 
Italian and Hungarian soldiers 
anxious to become prisoners to his 
enemy, or to desert at the first op- 
portunity. Seven days’ fighting 
ruined him, and he learned too late 
the value of time. 

The electric telegraph now carries 
news to India of English events, or 
vice versd, in as many days as it 
once needed months. The news- 
papers and the post, as well as the 
telegraph, tell to each end of India 
what happens at the other end. 
Neither the old continent nor the 
Atlantic any longer cuts away the 
report of news. We are accustomed 
to think of this as only a military 
and commercial convenience; but 
it is also an insurrectionary excite- 
ment. Nations are now in elec- 
trical relations. In old days, if a 
civil war arose in Ireland, it might 
be quelled before it was heard of 
in India; and it would have been 
long before the news could permeate 
the country. But now, before an 
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insurrection could be suppressed in 
Ireland, all India might hear, not 
only thatit had arisen, but that the 
insurgents were recognised as bel- 
ligerents. If the materials of con- 
flagration are allowed to accumulate 
in India, they will at length explode 
at some crisis most disastrous to us ; 
and nothing can hinder their accu- 
mulation but a change of policy, 
made willingly, without compulsion, 
and very early, before despair of the 


Keo 
obo 


Queen’s honour makes loyalty im- 
possible to Indians. All things 
move more quickly, abroad and at 
home ; and the English aristocracy, 
like the Austria which it has fos- 
tered, may be wise too late. The 
earnest call of the day is for intel- 
ligent, active, serious rulers. Go- 
vernment is an arduous task, and 
not a comfortable amusement for 
refined and easy-living gentlemen. 






































































































































































































































HE aim, the rule, the pole-star, 
the beacon-light, of the Iron 
Duke, in every epoch of his varied 
and valuable life, was Duty; and 
this distinctive feature of his cha- 
racter has naturally fastened on the 
imagination of the poet who has 
produced the noblest tribute to his 
memory : 
Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 
And keep the soldierfirm, the statesman pure: 
Till in all landsand through all human story, 
The path of Duty be the way to glory. 
The same moral is drawn and im- 
pressed by the biographer and the eu- 
logist. ‘The path of duty,’ said the 
late Lord Ellesmere, ‘is the Queen’s 
highway, open to both sexes, and to 
all ranks and conditions; and I say 
this, that the man, the woman, or the 
child who—undeterred by menace, 
and unallured by temptation, never 
swerving to the right or left, with a 
stout heart and a sturdy step—pur- 
sues that onward path, is, whether 
conscious of the fact or not, fol- 
lowing the example, and treading in 
the footsteps of Arthur Duke of 
Wellington.’ 

This being so, no one ever fol- 
lowed the example or trode the 
same path—haud passibus aquis— 
more scrupulously than the gal- 
lant nonagenarian whose upright, 
well preserved figure may be fa- 
miliar to the youngest reader, as 
only the other day he was seen can- 
tering on his light jennet through 
Pall Mall. And if, as Mr. Tenny- 
son sings in the same ode, whoever 
has won his way upwards in obe- 
dience to her behests— 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands, 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun, 
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most assuredly, Field-Marshal Vis- 
count Combermere got near enough 
to those same ‘shining table-lands’ 
to have some gleams of the light 
or lustre which mortals call glory 
reflected upon him. He won or 
worked his way to the highest 
honours of his distinguished pro- 
fession by chivalrous bravery, pre- 
sence of mind, judgment, temper, 
high sense of honour—in a word, 
by every solid quality that can be 
possessed or displayed by a good 
soldier as contra-distinguished from 
a great commander; and amply 
has he merited the biographical 
monument which his affectionate 
widow has constructed to preserve 
the recollection of his deeds. 

She was well fitted and prepared 
for the task, as well by the relation 
in which she stood to him for the 
last twenty-five years of his life 
and ready access to illustrative 
documents, as by more than one 
successful experiment in literature. 
Lady Combermere is the author 
of a curious work privately circu- 
lated, entitled Our Peculiarities, and 
(if we are not misinformed) of 
a novel published anonymously, 
which, for observation, analysis, 
varied knowledge, and skill in 
writing, would throw many pro- 
ductions of much superior preten- 
sion into the shade. Her share in 
these Memoirs, allowing for a few 
oversights and inaccuracies, fully 
comes up to the expectations we had 
formed of them; since we do not 
hold her answerable for the military 
details and comments, which, espe- 
cially in the first volume, err on 
the side of generality and prolixity. 
A summary of the freshest and 
most valuable of the materials will, 
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therefore, prove not unacceptable to 
readers who may be appalled from 
venturing on the two bulky volumes 
containing them. 

The hero of the narrative was the 
second son of Sir Robert Salusbury 
_ Cotton, M.P. for Cheshire. The 

family was ancient and opulent, 
and had twice refused a peerage. 
An ancestor had married the heiress 
of the Salusburys, who derive their 
principal modern illustration from 
Mrs. Piozzi (née Salusbury); and 
this lady brought Dr. Johnson on 
a visit to Combermere Abbey in 

774, where, in his rough way, 
he took measure of the intellectual 
calibre of his host. On being 
asked by the baronet what he 
thought of a neighbour, Lord K., 
the lexicographer replied, ‘A dull 
common-place sort of man, just like 
you and your brother.’ 

The future field-marshal was born 
on the 14th November 1773, and was 
sent in his eighth year to the gram- 
mar school of Audlem, a small town 
within five miles of home. ‘ Vernon, 
afterwards Archbishop of York (it 
is stated) was his schoolfellow at 
this insignificant place.’ Vernon, 
Archbishop of York, born in 1757, 
was sixteen years older than Staple- 
ton Cotton; who, after remaining 
three years at Audlem school, was 
sent to Westminster; apropos of 
which event, we are told that 
‘the late Marquis of Lansdowne 
was still at Westminster when 
Stapleton commenced his studies 
there, and, as Lord Henry Petty, 
was remarkable for his reserve and 
coldness of his manner.’ The mar- 
quis in question was seven years 
younger than Cotton, and used to 
relate in reference to a quarrel in 
the House of Lords between Lord 
Combermere and the late Lord St. 
Vincent, how he, near eighty, had 
to prevent two men near ninety from 
fighting a duel. 

With equal infelicity it is added, 
that ‘ Charles Wynn, afterwards 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
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was another schoolfellow ;’ it being 
notorious that Mr. Charles Wynn 
always wished to be, and never was, 
Speaker. The military finish to 
Cotton’s education, such as it was, 
was given at a military academy, 
conducted by a Shropshire major of 
militia: and on the 26th February 
1790, being then in his seventeenth 
year, he was nominated to a second 
lieutenancy, without purchase, in the 
23rd, or Royal Welsh Fusiliers, which 
he joined at Dublin in 1791. Promo- 
tion was rapid in those days when 
accelerated by money or influence, 
and intermediate grades were easily 
overleaped. In February 1793, he 
became captain by purchase in the 
6th Dragoon Guards, which he ac- 
companied to Flanders in the August 
of that year. All the officers were 
Irish with the exception of himself, 
and their habits were remarkably 
pugnacious and convivial. Yet he 
managed to be popular without 
either fighting duels or getting 
drunk : 


Arthur Ormsby, the colonel, was the 
most joyous and jovial of the party. His 
Irish fun had been fully appreciated in all 
circles in Ireland, and now furnished many 
amusing scenes. Young Cotton was an 
especial favourite of his, and in after-life 
often recalled the drollery of his command- 
ing officer. Ormsby could not speak a word 
of French, and was unable to conceal his 
contempt for the Monsieurs, who wou/d not 
understand him. Nor did their religion 
satisfy him more than their conversation, 
and he frequently very freely and emphati- 
cally expressed his opinions upon both to a 
priest in whose house he was billeted. 
‘Confound that fellow! Tell him, Little 
Cotton—for ‘ Little Cotton’ spoke French— 
‘tell the blackguard that, if he does not let 
my servant cook in his kitchen, it will be 
the worse for him.’ 

‘What does the rascal say, Little Cotton ?” 

‘ He says that he'll see you hanged first?— 
the priest having in reality only made a 
civil objection. 

‘ Now, Little Cotton, I won’t stand this. 
Tell the d d scoundrel that if he objects 
to let my servants cook (they are of his own 
confounded religion, tell him)—if he won't 
let them cook, I'll have him hung up on his 
own steeple, and leave him there till I take 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York’s 
pleasure about him.’ 
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From the 6th Dragoon Guards 
Cotton was tr ansferred to a ma- 
jority in the s9th Regiment, and 
a few days afterwards to the 
lieutenant-coloneley of the 25th 
Light Dragoons. This was in his 
twenty-first year. He had taken 
leave and proceeded about a mile 
from the camp in company with 
another officer (Sir John Crosbie), 
who had just sold out, when, hear- 
ing firing, they eagerly — 
back, and took part in the avalry 
action of Cateau. In saioenms to 


this event, Lady Chatham, wife of 


the second earl, writes to Mrs 
Stapleton, Cotton’s aunt : 


Lady Cotton’s other more serious fuss, 
about her son, is over too now, I hope, for 
she told me that she believed he was only 
detained by the wind from coming over; 
she says he thinks himself very lucky in 
having by a mistake been kept so long in 
Flanders. I am quite of her mind, par- 
ticularly as he is in the cavalry ; it has been 
quite fortunate that he has stay red to see so 
much. There can be no doubt about his 
coming away for promotion; they all must 
do it at the same time. I think it is an 
amazing pity when a young man is obliged 
to do it so early in the campaign. I speak 
this very sincerely, for I think it’s going to 
be my brother's case: he will get his pro- 
motion immediately, and then his duty is at 
home, and I real/y do wish it may be some 
time before the other officer can go out to 
relieve him. I trust to Providence, for 
taking care of him, and I cannot but wish 
him to have his share of service. 

His new regiment was quartered 
at Margate and Ramsgate when he 
joined it, and here occurred his first 
recorded affair of the heart. He fell 
in love with a very pretty Jewess 
—Miss Barnett, afterwards Mrs. 
Rolls, but retained sufficient self- 
possession to beat a timely retreat 
without committing himself; and 
we next find him on duty at Wey- 
mouth, in attendance on George IIT. : 
—‘ Colonel Cotton was presented 
to the King and royal family soon 
after his arrival. The handsome 
young dragoon was received with 
much cordiality and kindness by 
the august party, the King espe- 
cially seeming to take great pleasure 
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in his society. The Princess Mary, 
afterwards Duchess of Gloucester, 
who was then a most lovely and 
engaging young woman, often se- 
lected Colonel Cotton for her partner 
in the dance.’ 

‘He was well calculated to attract 
the attention of ladies, for, in addi- 
tion to agreeable manners and lively, 
intelligent conversation, he was a 
decidedly handsome young man, 
About 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
slightly but strongly built, ‘and 
possessing great activity, he was 
an indefatigable sportsman and an 
excellent pedestrian, even up to his 
eighty-seventh year. A  swarthy 
complexion, a profusion of dark hair, 
thick eyebrows, and bright hazel 
eyes, shaded by long eyelashes, gave 
him somewhat of a foreign appear- 
ance. His glance was rapid, and 
the expression of his face good- 
humoured, though when excited by 
anger it could be fiery enough ; but, 
to do him justice, this was seldom 
the case, and any ebullition of tem- 
per was generally very transient. 
The head was small and well pro- 
portioned, the nostril open, and the 
nose aquiline; while a massive 
Saxon chin indicated the firmness of 
character which distinguished him 
through life, and was indeed one of 
his principal characteristics.’ 

‘Colonel Cotton used occasionally 
to accompany King George III. on 
his rides and visits of military 
inspection at Weymouth, and the 
good-natured monarch enjoyed the 
merry laugh which his jokes - 
voked when the young colonel ws 
entertained with their re: alee 
and the joyous way in which they 
exploded. “When the King visited 
Salisbury, a rash sailor, who had 
on other occasions exposed himself 
to the same risk, stood at the top 
of the steeple with a dangerous 
footing that excited wonder and 
fear in the admiring spectators, 
when His Majesty, being asked what 
should be his recompense, quickly 
answered, “Give him a patent!” ’ 
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This story is somewhat of the 
oldest, and was certainly in print 
long before the reign of George III. 

An idle life was little relished by 
the young colonel, and he was un- 
feignedly gladdened by an order to 
proceed to India in 1796, whither 
he insisted on accompanying his 
regiment, despite of the remon- 
strances of his mother and sisters. 
After a short stay at the Cape, where 
his regiment was landed to resist 
an anticipated attack of a combined 
French and Dutch squadron, he 
proceeded on his voyage; and, on 
the zoth January 1796, we find him 
writing to his mother from Fort 
St. George : 




















It was generally understood that we were 
to have been sent to Bengal; but I fancy, 
owing to General St. Leger’s interest with 
the Prince and Duke of York, a private 
letter was sent by the overland despatches, 
desiring Lord Holland to place the 27th 
Dragoons (of which St. Leger’s cousin is 
lieut.-col.) on the Bengal Establishment, 
In point of emolument this Presidency is 
certainly very far inferior, but being the 
seat of war, and the climate being more 
favourable to Europeans, it is upon the 
whole as well for me, and indeed the regi- 
ment at large. 

As the command of a station is every- 
thing here (indeed without it a person can 
only live, though very well, here) I am very 
desirous of getting the rank of colonel, 
which would insure me a command. An 
officer commanding any station receives full 
batta, which, if colonel, is very consider- 
able. I now receive only half atta of 
lieut.-colonel, and my King’s pay. On the 
Bengal Establishment every officer receives 
full batta, and the commanding officer 
double full batta. A command in Bengal is 
a certain fortune in the course of five years. 
General Floyd is now (including his King’s 
pay as major-general on the staff, lieut.- 
colonel of the 19th, his Company’s pay, and 
allowances from the Company and Nabob 
as Commander of the Southern District) in 
receiptof about fourteen or sixteen thousand 
pounds a year. I rather think he will not 
stay here more than two years. The rank 
of colonel, even if it was only temporary, 
would be a great thing to me, as I am next 
King's cavalry officer to General Floyd; 
butthereare many officers of Native Cavalry 
above me, although by only very few days. 
They have no full colonel, therefore I should 
be above them all. 
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Some curious stories are told of 
Mrs. Floyd, the wife of the General: 


On one occasion she stood near him, with 
her baby in the nurse’s arms, when, after 
an inspection, the troops were marching 
past. Shrieking as if the child was threat- 
ened with some unseen danger, she threw it 
on her husband's saddle, and running away 
with the nurse, who was privy to her pur- 
pose, left the General with a squeaking baby 
in his arms before all the troops. 

At another time, Mrs. Floyd had a 
woman, dressed for the occasion, placed in 
a palanquin and carried to the General's 
tent. On arriving there she raised a great 
outery, and seemed in intense agony, caused 
as she said, by the attack of a tiger, from 
whose fangs she had been miraculously 
rescued, on a mount rising on the plains 
some distance off. The General was at that 
moment giving orders to his officers, but 
moved by the woman’s cries and excited by 
the prospect of a successful hunt, all were 
eager for immediate action, and business 
was for the time forgotten. They proceeded 
forthwith with some Sepoys to the spot, and 
in a short time saw an enormous tiger 
crouched behind some shrubs half-way up 
the rock. The general ordered a volley to 
be fired at him, while some venturesome 
youth clambered up the side of the mount, 
to take a more active part in the capture of 
the prize. The volley was fired, but the 
tiger remained immovable. Another volley 
was now directed at him by the Sepoys, 
and still he continued motionless, as if re- 
gardless of such unskilful assailants. At 
length, those who had advanced up the 
rock approached nearer and nearer, when 
one of them giving the animal a blow with 
the butt end of his gun, it rolled down the 
precipitous rock and fell at the feet of its 
astonished pursuers below—a stuffed skin! 
General Floyd went back to his tent, 
without an observation, and no one in his 
presence ever alluded to the morning's 
adventure. 

Mrs. Floyd insisted against all precedent 
on giving a newly born daughter two god- 
fathers, who were to be Colonel Wellesley 
and Colonel Cotton, and on having the child 
named Flavia. Both officers officiated ac- 
cordingly at a grand christening, which was 
followed by an evening party. When most 
of the guests had departed, Mrs. Floyd 
requested the two colonels to oblige the 
clergyman to christen the child again, as 
she declared he had not crossed its forehead 
properly in the morning. It was in vain 
that they expressed themselves quite satis- 
fied with the ceremony, and urged the im- 
propriety of having it repeated. The lady 
became so nervous and irritable, that to 
appease her the chaplain however crossed 
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the child’s forehead, without repeating any 
part of the baptismal service. 

Mrs. Floyd was mother of the beautiful 
Lady Peel and Lady Fuller. She died early, 
and General Floyd, when commanding in 
Ireland, married Lady Denny, a celebrated 
Dublin beauty, who long survived him. 


Then follows a brief notice of the 
Duke of Wellington, which we 
shall find amply expanded as we 
proceed : 

‘ Colonel Cotton at this time saw 
much of Colonel Wellesley, who was 
his senior by seven years. He found 
him cheerful and good-natured, but 
reserved, never even at that age 
indulging in the confidential inter- 
course of youth. Always anxious 
to dress well, he was never success- 
ful in his efforts, yet the scrupulous 
neatness of his attire was always 
remarkable.’ 

The Great Duke was then not 
far from thirty, an age at which we 
are not wont to look for the confi- 
dential intercourse of youth. He 


was always something of a dandy 
till his dying day ; and the perse- 


vering hardihood with which he 
vame out in white trousers during 
the coldest days of summer was 
remarked with surprise, till the 
secret was revealed by Mr. Raikes, 
who ascertained from his Grace’s 
valet that the trousers were lined 
with flannel. 

An incident in the ensuing cam- 
paign against Tippoo, immedi: ately 
preceding the fall of Seringapatam, 
has frequently been narrated, both 
in and out of print, so as to leave 
an impression that the hero of a 
hundred fights was for once in his 


life wanting in foresight, presence of 


mind, and firmness. The unfavour- 
able version was that, having failed 
in a night attack on a Tope (or 
grove), he repaired overwhelmed 
with despair and confusion to the 
tent of General Harris, where he 
fell asleep on a table: that he was 
missing the next morning when the 
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attack was to be renewed; and 
that he was only saved from a 
severe mortification or disgrace by 
the generosity of Baird, who, on 
being ordered to take the command 
by General Harris, said, ‘ Don’t you 
think, sir, it would be but fair to 
give Wellesley an opportunity of 
retrieving the misfortune of last 
night ?’! 

The only reference to this occur- 
rence in the work before us is a 
sentence stating that when, on the 
6th of May, ‘Colonel Wellesley 
attacked and captured a tope, or 
large grove, close under the walls 
of the fortress, Colonel Cotton with 
the 25th Light Dragoons, and 
Colonel Prater with the znd Native 
Cavalry, supported.’ But three years 
before his death, Lord Combermere’s 
recollection was quite distinct 
upon the point; and we have heard 
him state, that, not only was Wel- 
lesley in no respect to blame for the 
failure of the night attack, but that 
not the smallest imputation on him 
was based upon it till long after- 
wards, when his rapid rise excited 
The attack was renewed 
the next morning under his orders, 
and was pertectly successful. 
‘Never,’ remarks the Chaplain- 
General (Gleig), ‘was superstruc- 
ture of romance built up on so 
narrow a foundation ;’ and he sum- 
marily disposes of it by an extract 
from the Duke’s letter to his 
brother, describing the affair.” 

The principal value of a book of 
memoirs like this consists in the il- 
lustrative traits of character and 
manners with which the narrative 
is interspersed. For example: 

Among the documents found at Seringa- 
patam by the captors was the account of a 
republican club established, by the French 
officers of Tippoo’s army, in that city. The 
building, surmounted by the cap of L ‘ibe arty, 
fronted (curious anomaly) the palace of the 


greatest despot of the East. The members 
of this association had sworn eternal hatred 


1 Hook's Life of 8 Sir David Baird, vol. i. p. 174. 


2 The L 


Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 


The people's edition, p. 23. 
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to all sovereigns, ‘ the citizen Tippoo alone 
excepted.’ And this took place in a city 
peopled by slaves! Truly liberty, like mi- 
gery makes people acquainted with strange 

bedfellows. 

The day after the capture of the city, 
Colonel Cotton was breakfasting with 
Colonel Wellesley in the latter's tent when 
Tippoo’s children were brought in. The 
youngest was only five years old, and looked 
very much terrified at his position. To com- 
fort the little fellow, Colonel Cotton good- 
naturedly crammed a lump of sugar into 
his mouth. Sixty years afteward Gholaém 
Mahomed, the boy in question, came to 
England, and dined at Lord Combermere’s, 
where he recalled the incident to his host’s 
recollection. He said that, having heard of 
the trial by rice, he had thought, ~ when the 
sugar was first put into his mouth, that 
some punishment would follow, and had 
been greatly frightened at the idea. 





















Soon after the fall of Seringapa- 
tam, Cotton, by the death of an 
elder brother, became heir to the 
haronetey, and his father, anxious 
for his return to England, procured 
him an exchange to the 16th Light 
Dragoons. Before his arrival he 
had been raised to the rank of full 
colonel, and the year following 
(1801) he married ‘the first of his 
three wives, Lady Anna Maria Clin- 
ton, daughter of the third Duke of 
Newcastle. He was a discreet and 
good-natured man, yet the repeti- 
tion of what sounded like mischie- 
vous gossip, about this time, led 
to the greatest mortification of his 
life : 




















Colonel Cotton was for two years after 
his return to England stationed at Brighton, 
vhere he and Lady Anna Maria became 
hequent guests of the Prince Regent. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was at this time residing 

uher house on the Steyne, and the intimacy 
subsisting between her and the Prince of 
Vales became matter for universal comment 
ud speculation. His visits were always 
jrivate, and every expedient was used to 
“ep the nature of their intercourse a 

ret. It was, however, one day whispered 
‘ut a sprained leg, from which the Prince 
fered, and which confined him to the 
‘ouse, had been the result of a fall at Mrs. 
titzherbert’s door after a nocturnal visit. 
seneral Cotton hearing the accident dis- 
used, and being assured that it was 

iseribed to the proper cause, mentioned it 


ua letter to Lady Liverpool. This lady 
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communicated her authority to the London 
gossips, and the exposure of his proceedings 
through Colonel Cotton's inadvertence came 
to the Prince’s knowledge. He never for- 
gave the indiscretion; so Colonel Cotton 
was no longer invited to the Pavilion, and 
on several occasions became convinced that 
the Prince was unfavourable to his interests. 

lt was owing to the Prince Re- 
gent that he did not command the 
cavalry at Waterloo. 

We pass over his services in Ire- 
land to come to the field in which 
his highest reputation was achieved, 
—the Peninsular campaigns from 
1808 to 1814; and in the pages 
commemorating them, we regret to 
see traces of the fashion set ‘by the 
brilliant historian of the war, the 
late Sir William Napier, in whom 
excess of metaphor and want of 
simplicity were hardly redeemed 
by clearness, rapidity, and fire. 
His style, like Burke’s, Gibbon’s, or 
Johnson’s, is only effective—in- 
deed, only bearable—-when origi- 
nal; and becomes positively dis- 
agreeable when it is wittingly or 
unwittingly imitated. 

At the battle of Talavera, Cotton 
commanded one of the three brigades 
of cavalry composing the division 
under General Payne. He had been 
hastily summoned to support the 
advance-guard, which fell back in 
good order ; ; and the part that sub- 
sequently devolved upon him is 
thus described by (we take for 
granted) Lady Combermere’s mili- 
tary assistant or co-operator, Cap- 
tain Knollys : 

‘ Having effected this duty, Cotton 
took post in the rear of Campbell’s 
division, the remainder of the ca- 
valry being placed in the rear of the 
left of the position. During the 
rest of the action, Cotton had little 
opportunity of distinguishing him- 
self; but, notwithstanding, he, in 
the only opportunity he had, dis- 
played that promptitude which was 
so great a characteristic of the man. 
On the 28th the Guards, having 
followed an advantage too far, were 
thrown into momentary disorder ; 
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the German Legion were at the 
same time also in some confusion. 
In short, the British centre seemed 
broken. This was the critical mo- 
ment, the turning point of the day, 
and victory seemed to be within the 
grasp of the French, Cotton, sitting 
immovable on his saddle in front of 
his gallant line of horsemen, saw 
the peril, observed the hostile waves 
vushing through the breach in the 
living wall before hin, and deter- 
mined to check the advancing cur- 
vent. He had no orders from Sir 
Arthur to quit his post, but he 
was one of those who on such occa- 
sions are satisfied with the com- 
mands of honour alone, and he 
prepared to advance. At that mo- 
ment a message came from Sir 
Arthur, whose powers of rapid mi- 
litary induction had, even before 
the event, discerned both it and the 
remedy, desiring Cotton to support 
the retreating infantry. Aided by 
the 48th, he did so, and the furious 
tide ebbed suddenly back, leaving 
behind it men and horses to mark 
where its track had been. The 
battle was saved. Though Cotton 
received the personal thanks of the 
Commander-in-Chief for this ex- 
ploit, he was unmentioned in the 
official despatch. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was never prodigal of 
praise.’ 

A hasty or careless reader of this 
ambitious passage might suppose 
that the battle was won by Cotton. 
But how? The message from the 
Commander-in-chief deprives him 
of the credit of assuming a respon- 
sibility somewhat analogous to that 
which the first Lord Hardinge was 
so long, although erroneously, be- 
lieved to have assumed at Albuera. 
He acted under orders, however 
ready to act without them; and 
strange to say, the biographer i im- 
mediately proceeds to adduce proofs 
that the decisive cavalry charge was 
headed by Colonel (afterwards Sir 
John) Elley ; three letters from 
whom are quoted for the express 
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purpose of establishing his claim. 
A single quotation from one to his 
(Elley’s) sister may suffice : 





The charge of cavalry, so much talked of 
in your newspapers, was led by your humble 
servant, atthe head of two squadrons of the 

23rd Light Dragoons, and so desperate was 
the undertaking, out of the two squadrons, 
consisting of about 160 men, all were either 
killed or wounded, with the exception of 
myself and six or seven dragoons. 

This affair was witnessed by the whole 
British army with a mixture of exultation, 
anxiety, and astonishment. I have said 
more about myself than I ought to do, but 
the reflection that I am writing to a beloved 
sister, who will communicate it to a revered 
father, I shall be excused so doing, well 
knowing the satisfaction he will have in 
saying he has a son who has done his duty 
in defence of the national honour of Great 
Britain, and that he bore a considerable part 
in the glorious achievements acquired on that 
memorable day. 

This is confirmed by a letter from 
the Duke of Northumberland, the 
colonel of Elley’s regiment, con- 
taining an extract from a letter 
from General Hill, saying that ‘he 
had the happiness to be able to 
observe from his position Colonel 
Elley lead on the British cavalry 
in a manner that did honour to his 
abilities and intrepidity.’; 

‘In all actions,’ says Napier, 
‘there is one critical and decisive 
moment which will give the victory 
to the general who knows how to 
seize it. When the Guards first 
made their rash charge, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, foreseeing the issue of it, 
had ordered the forty-eighth down 
from the hill, although a rough 
battle was going on there, and at 
the same time he directed Cotton’s 
light cavalry to advance. These 
dispositions gained the day. The 
French relaxed their efforts by 
degrees; the fire of the English 
grew hotter, and their loud and 
confident shouts—sure augury of 
success—were heard along the 
whole line.’ This is all he says 
about Cotton’s share in the action. 

At the close of the year 1809, 
Cotton (now General) having suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy by the 
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death of his father, obtained leave of 
absence, and returned to England 
to take possession of the family pro- 
perty and resume his seat in the 
House of Commons. He had been 
elected member for Newark on the 
Newcastle interest in 1806. The 
thanks of the House were voted to 
him for his services at Talavera, 
and delivered in terms which sug- 
gest a doubt whether full justice 
has been done to him by his 
biographers. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, 


Upon your return from the eventful wars 
of Spain, whatever variance of opinion, 
whatever alternation of hopes and appre- 
hensions you may have found to prevail in 
this country respecting the progress and 
final issue of that awful contest, neverthe- 
less, your distinguished conduct and services 
have not failed to call forth one universal 
expression of applause and admiration. 

The British cavalry has been long re- 
nowned in war. Victorious in other times 
over the troops of France, it feared not 
again to meet its former rivals, flushed even 
as they were with the pride of conquest and 
the spoil of many nations. 

Led by your sword, it again displayed a 
strength and valour irresistible in the shock 
of arms, and renewed its ancient triumphs 
in the hard-fought field of Talavera. When 
the history of these memorable days shall 
be read by our latest descendants, be as- 
sured that your name will be repeated with 
exultation, and your deeds recounted in the 
list of those heroic achievements. 

You serve not an ungrateful country. It 
well knows that military fame is national 
power. And this House, ever prompt to 
proclaim its gratitude for eminent services 
in war, has therefore conferred upon you 
the honour of its unanimous thanks. And 
Ido now accordingly, in the name and by 
the command of the Commons of the United 
Kingdom, thank you for your distinguished 
exertions on the 27th and 28th days of 
July last, in the memorable battle of Tala- 
vera, which terminated in the signal defeat 
of the forces of the enemy. 


In reply he said :— 

To receive the thanks of Parliament is 
one of the highest rewards to which a soldier 
can aspire ; and believe me, sir, I shall ever 
consider it my greatest pride to have been 
so honoured. This, I may venture to say, 
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is the feeling of all my brother officers and 
soldiers who had the good fortune to be 
commanded by one of the most able and 
distinguished Generals that has adorned the 
annals of this country, and who will, I 
trust (should an opportunity offer), again 
prove to the world that a British army is 
not to be beat by a French force of double 
its numbers. 


It was then the popular creed, 
that one Englishman could beat 
three Frenchmen, and ought to do 
it whenever he had an opportunity. 
The English were almost invariably 
outnumbered’ in the peninsular 
campaigns, for no reliance was to 
be placed on the Spanish generals, 
who commonly managed to keep 
aloof when their effective co-opera- 
tion was most desirable. Speaking 
of the Walcheren expedition, the 
Duke told Cotton one day when 
they were riding near Badajos that, 
had the troops wasted in it been 
sent to Spain, his success would 
have been certain. He had written 
to the same effect to Lord Castle- 
reagh., 

Clive used to say that he never 
called but one council of war (the 
one preceding the battle of Plassy) 
and established his fame and for- 
tune by acting contrary to their 
advice. On this being mentioned 
(by the writer of this article) to 
Lord Combermere, he said that he 
had no recollection of more than 
one, or rather the semblance of one, 
being called by the Duke, which 
was at Oropesa shortly after the bat- 
tle of Talavera, where the Spanish 
general, Cuesta, had elected to re- 
remain whilst the English attacked 
Soult.! As soon as the officers 
summoned had arrived, the Duke 
began :—‘I always said I was the 
luckiest man alive, and this proves it. 
I gave Cuesta his choice to stay 
where he is or to come on here. 
He chose to stay, and it is lucky 
he did, for Soult is stronger than [ 
thought, and expects to cut us off. 
If the Spaniards had been here, he 





1 Napier, vol. ii. p. 408. 
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would have succeeded, but he won’t 
as itis. Cotton, take the cavalry 
towards the bridge of Arzobispo 
without delay,’ &c. &c. He rapidly 
gave the rest of the required orders 
and the so-called council broke up. 

As these orders might have been 
given in the usual manner, the only 
ostensible object of the council (ob- 
served Lord Combermere, in telling 
the story) was for the Duke to an- 
nounce that he thought himself the 
luckiest fellow alive. The biogra- 
phers make no mention of the coun- 
cil, and mistake the sense of the 
remark. ‘Sir Arthur,’ they say, 
‘was so sensible of the danger he had 
escaped that, soon after the passage 
of the Tagus, he declared to some of 
his generals that he was the luckiest 
man alive, for if Cuesta, instead of 
remaining at Talavera, had pro- 
ceeded to Oropesa, the British army 
must have been lost.’ 

As Lord Combermere told his 
military stories remarkably well, 
we are surprised that so clever a 


woman as Lady Combermere did 
not see the advantage of recording 
them as nearly as possible in his 
very words, so as to preserve the 


dramatic turn and point. That she 
has an eye for the picturesque, and 
attaches a proper value to personal 
details, may be inferred from her 
repeated references to the personal 
advantages of her late lamented 
lord. These are thus described, 
about the period of his arrival in 
England, in 1810: 

‘ At that time he was thirty-five 
years of age, and a decidedly hand- 
some man. Of middle height and 
strongly though somewhat slightly 


built, he possessed great activity of 


body, and was an excellent horse- 
man. In his habits he was tem- 
perate to an extent not frequently 
met with in those days, yet withal 
he was of a sociable disposition. 
Though naturally hot-tempered, he 
was universally liked; for, courteous 
and pleasing in manner, he had 
ever a kind word for those of his 
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subordinates with whom he came 
in contact. Cheerful and fond of 
society, he frequently, during the 
intervals of active operations or in 
winter quarters, amused himself by 
assembling the ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood at those little parties 
called tertullias in the Peninsula, at 
which dancing, music, and flirtation 
all combine for the entertainment 
of the guests. Like his illustrious 
chief, he was a great dandy, though 
with more success. Resembling 
Murat in personal enterprise and 
fearlessness, he also resembled that 
prince of beaux sabrewrs in carrying 
his love of dress into the very field 
of battle. On the most perilous 
occasions, he was to be seen attired 
in the rich uniform of a general of 
hussars, and mounted on a horse 
covered with the most gorgeous 
trappings, exposing himself reck- 
lessly to a storm of shot. So noto- 
rious was this habit, that it obtained 
him in the army in Spain the name 
of the Lion d’ Or.’ 

Without the slightest wish to be 
hypercritical, we must hint that 
there was nothing in common be- 
tween Cotton and Murat, besides 
courage and love of dress. Cotton 
was simply an excellent cavalry 
officer—par negotiis neque supra— 
who obeyed his orders to the letter, 
and never dreamed of acquiring 
distinction by anticipating or ex- 
ceeding them. It was this that com- 
pelled the esteem and confidence 
of the Duke, who was in constant 
alarm lest his small force of cavalry, 
which it was difficult to reinforce, 
should be exposed to needless risks 
by beaus sabrewrs like Lord London- 
derry and Lord Anglesey. 

‘As calm and cool,’ 
the biographers, ‘under the hea- 
viest fire and at the most critical 
moments as at a ball, his gallantry 
was so conspicuous, that the writer 
of these pages heard one of Cotton's 
bravest officers liken, after the lapse 
of upwards of half a century, his 
lamented chief to Ney. Surely no 
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soldier was ever honoured by a more 
noble panegyric. Yet his courage, 
which was as cool as it was ardent, 
never led him to subject his men to 
undue hazard; and on many occa- 
sions he disregarded the chance of 
personal distinction rather than ex- 
pose his troops to the risk of a 
heavy loss. Among his many ex- 
cellent qualifications for a leader, 
one was pre-eminently conspicuous : 
however depressing and critical the 
circumstances in which he might be, 
he always maintained the same 
cheerful and spirited demeanour. 
His men were not slow to catch 
the contagion, and it tended in no 
slight degree to support them on 
many anxious occasions.’ 

Add that he was a thorough 
master of all the details of the 
cavalry service—the drill, the arms, 
the exercise, the routine duty of 
both officers and men—and enough 
has been said to show that he was 
fully equal to any call that could be 
made upon him by the chief under 
whom it was his pride and good 
fortune to act. The following para- 
graph betrays a consciousness that 
the peculiar kind of laudation which 
the military biographer perseveres 
in lavishing on his hero, is not quite 
in accordance with the facts : 

‘ After such a description, and con- 
sidering the great reputation which 
Sir Stapleton Cotton acquired as the 
best cavalry officer mentioned in the 
military history of Great Britain, it 
will appear somewhat strange that 
so few incidents have been preserved 
of personal adventure in the greatest 
of our wars. It may be urged 
against the editors of these memoirs 
that they have failed to bring the 
individual with sufficient promi- 
nence before the reader, and that 
many anecdotes must exist concern- 
ing the deeds of one who may, with- 
out exaggeration, be termed the 
English Murat. To this we would 
reply, that no journals, and scarcely 
any letters, of the subject of our 


biography have been preserved; 
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that he outlived all his contem- 
poraries, and most of his juniors 
who took part in the Peninsular 
war, and that, consequently, his own 


disinclination to speak 
cannot be 
memories of 


of himself 
supplemented by the 

others. Besides, as 
we have elsewhere remarked, the 
nature of the theatre of war in 
Spain and Portugal was such that 
cavalry movements on a large scale 
could seldom be attempted, even had 
the Duke of Wellington been less 
thrifty of that arm than he noto- 
riously was. Moreover, it is alike 
unnecessary, and contrary to the 
genius of the English army, for the 
General commanding the cavalry to 
take habitually a personal and pro- 
minent part in the charges which 
he directs. So much is this the 
case, that in the most complete his- 
tory of the Peninsular war extant— 
Napier’s—we do not find Sir Staple- 
ton Cotton’s name mentioned above 
half a dozen times, and then only 
casually, while, with all our indus- 
try, we have been unable to dis- 
cover that, intrepid as he notoriously 
was, the subject of our biography 
ever once crossed swords with an 
enemy.’ 

Without positively disputing the 
assertion that Cotton acquired the 
reputation of the best cavalry officer 
mentioned in the military history of 
Great Britain, we would suggest 
that Marlborough won the battle of 
Blenheim by charges of cavalry 
which he led in person, and that 
during all the earlier part of that 
history, the result of most battles 
depended on the men-at-arms. Ru- 
pert’s Cavaliers and Cromwell’s 
Tronsides were cavalry. Most as- 
suredly, the best place for a general 
is that from which he can see and 
direct the movements of his troops. 
But it happens to be the custom or 
rule in the British army, for the 
commander of a cavalry charge to 
ride some paces in front of his line, 
and come first in contact with the 
enemy, unless they turn tail before 
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he reaches them. Thus, General 
Scarlett rode in front of the Heavy 
Brigade when they routed the 
Russian cavalry at Balaclava, and 
Lord Cardigan led the Light Bri- 
gade in the same manner, enter- 
ing the Russian battery the very 
first man; which (it has been fal- 
laciously argued) fully justified him 
in being the first to gallop back. 
Considering Cotton’s length of ser- 
vice and character, it is somewhat 
singular that he never crossed 
swords with an enemy, if the fact 
be so. It is pretty well ascertained 
that neither Napoleon nor the Duke 
ever did; although each of them 
was more than once in imminent 
peril of being obliged to fight hand 
to hand for life or liberty with a 
common. trooper. Lord Beresford 
was engaged in a personal encounter 
with a lancer at Albuer a, or carry- 

ing a Spanish ensign with his 
colours bodily into the battle, when 

he would have been better employ ed 


in giving orders for the advance of 


the Fusilier Brigade,—those ‘ fifteen 
hundred unwounded men, the rem- 
nant of six thousand unconquerable 
British soldiers,’ who (in the ornate 
language of Napier) ‘ stood trium- 
phant on the fatal hill.’ 

No one who so much as glances 
over these memoirs will accuse the 
editors (as they call themselves in 
the same page which announces 


that they had nothing to edit) of 


any lack of industry or research. 
But if Cotton outlived all his con- 
temporaries, many of them lived 
long enough to leave numerous re- 
cords of their reminiscences, and 
he was always ready to answer 
questions touching their military 
career or his own. Dashing ex- 
ploits and deeds of personal prowess 
retain a more lasting hold on the 
memory and imagination than years 
of stes udy service; so that, if none 
such have been transmitted in this 
particular instance, the obvious ex- 
planation is, that none such were 
performed or achieved. 
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Directly after reading that Cot- 
ton’s assumed disinclination to speak 
of himself cannot be supplemented 
by the memories of others, we are 
presented with long extracts from 
the letters, journals, or oral infor- 
mation of oficers who served with or 
under him : e.g. (vol.i. pp. 160-163) 
Colonel T sacha s account of the 
passage of the Mondego, and (p. 166) 
Captain (now Sir Thomas) Brother- 
ton’s narrative of one of those per- 
sonal traits which are said to be al- 
together undiscoverable : 

‘It was in one of these skirmishes 
during this retreat that an incident 
took place, which, though trifling 
in itself, exemplifies very strongly 
the habitual coolness of the leader of 
Wellington’s cavalry. Sir Stapleton 
was with the rear guard, which was 
skirmishing with the enemy, who 
were pressing sharply on it. <A 
defile was between the British rear 
guard and the main body of the 
cavalry, and the French threatened 
to intercept the exposed squadron. 
Captain Brotherton, of the 14th 
Light Dragoons—an officer remark- 
able throughout the whole army for 
his intrepidity—was that day riding 
with Sir Stapleton. He, observing 
the critical position of the little 
party, and the impassibility of his 
leader, who was surveying the ad- 
yvancing foe as coolly as if watching 
a steeplechase, thought it advisable 
to suggest the propriety of retiring 
while it was yet time. 

‘* T think, Sir Stapleton, we had 
better be off, or it will be too late,” 
said Captain Brotherton. 

‘Turning quietly in his saddle, 
Sir Stapleton replied, with a quiet 
and, as it were, pacifying smile, 
“Why, Brotherton, what a fuss 
you’re in,” and persisted in waiting 
till his object had been effected, and 
the advance of the enemy checked 
long enough, when he turned round 
and galloped off. “I must say,” 
said Sir Thomas Brotherton, “I 
was rather annoyed at the remark ; 
for I was one of Sir Ralph Aber- 
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crombie’s soldiers, and had seen 
some service before the Peninsula.”’’ 

This occurred during the retreat 
after the battle of Busaco on the 
lines of Torres Vedras, which was 
so ably covered by the cavalry as 
to draw forth a marked official 
approval from the Duke. ‘ With 
reference, ‘ say the biographers, ‘ to 
the superiority of the British cavalry 
over that of the French, it may be 
mentioned that, though the latter 
were more numerous, they were not 
so well mounted as our own. A 
French officer taken prisoner during 
the retreat complained bitterly of 
this in terms somewhat as follows : 
“When we break you, we can’t 
catch you; but when you break 
us, il wy a pas un pauere diable 
que s’échappe.” . 

The account of the part played by 
Cotton at the battle of Salamanca 
would be alone sufficient to prove 
that the biographers do both him 
and themselves great injustice when 
they complain of their incapacity, 
for want of information, to bring 
hm individually with sufficient pro- 
minence before the reader : 

‘After some skirmishing and 
numerous manoeuvres and counter- 
manceuvres, Marmont, by detach- 
ing his left, in order to turn the 
English right, gave Wellington the 
opportunity he had so eagerly looked 
for. How fiercely and effectively 
the decisive blow was struck is 
brilliantly described by Napier. 
We purpose here only to follow 
Cotton and his gallant horsemen 
through this, with the exception of 
Waterloo, the most splendid day in 
the annals of the British cavalry. 
When, at about half-past three in 
the afternoon, Pakenham, with the 
3rd division, sprang at the French 
left, Cotton, with Bull’s troop of 
horse artillery, and Le Marchant’s, 
Anson’s, and Alten’s brigades of 
cavalry, followed on his left rear. 
Pakenham had pushed the French 
over a slight eminence, the slope of 
which was steeper on the side of the 
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latter than on that of the British, 
when Cotton, who had been desired 
by Wellington to take advantage of 
any opportunity to charge, rode up 
the hill to reconnoitre. He per- 
ceived on the other side a division 
of French infantry. Riding back to 
his men, he formed them in three 
lines:. Le Marchant first, Anson 
second, and Victor Alten third; 
and then, accompanied by his staff 
and followed by his splendid horse- 
men, ascended the slope. 

‘On reaching the summit, he saw 
that the French had weakened that 
part of their line opposed to him, 
in order to strengthen their right, 
at that time sharply engaged with 
Cole. Seeing that the decisive mo- 
ment had arrived, he ordered Le 
Marchant to attack. That officer, 
in doubt as to the line of advance 
(for from the frequent changes of 
position made by both armies it 
was difficult to know where the 
enemy were) asked in what direc- 
tion he should front. Cotton, losing 
his temper, replied, sharply, “ To 
the enemy, sir.” High words en- 
sued, and but for Le Marchant’s 
death the matter would not have 
ended where it did. As it was, 
the necessity for action cut short 
this dispute; the charge was 
sounded, and, like an avalanche, 
Le Marchant’s heavy dragoons 
crashed down on the enemy, who 
were drawn up in several lines. 
The imposing nature and sudden- 
ness of the onset seemed to para- 
lyse them ; the division was pierced 
through in less time than has been 
required to write these lines; and 
the French soldiers cast away their 
arms, and running blindly between 
the British squadrons, piteously de- 
manded quarter. Le Marchant and 
many Officers had fallen, still Cotton 
hurled the remnants on with unre- 
lenting fury, and in another minute 
had broken with terrible slaughter 
a fresh column of infantry and 
captured five guns. 

* Lord Wellington, who, as usual, 
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was always present at the decisive 
point, now rode up to Sir Staplet on, 
and fired with unusual enthusiasm 
by the brilliant feat which had just 
taken place, said, ‘“‘ By G—d, Cot- 
ton, I never saw anything » more 
beantiful in my life !_the day is 
yours.” 

With the single exception of 
Lord Wellington’s unwonted burst 
of enthusiasm, this account is sub- 
stantially confirmed by Napier, al- 
though, with his usual injustice to 
the commander of the cavalry, he 
assigns the chief credit to Le Mi: ar- 
chant. After describing the effect 
of the charge of Le Marchant’s 
heavy horsemen, flanked by An- 
son’s light cavalry, he adds: ‘ Their 
own general, Le Marchant, and 
many officers had fallen, but Cotton 
and all his staff was at their head, 
and with ranks confused and 
blended together in one mass, still 
galloping forward, they sustained 
from a fresh column an irregular 
stream of fire which emptied a 
hundred saddles; yet with fine 
courage, and downright force, the 
survivors broke through this the 
third and strongest body of men 
that had encountered them; and 
Lord Edward Somerset, continu- 
ing his course at the head of one 
squadron with a happy perseverance, 
captured five guns. The French 
left was entirely broken; more than 
2,000 prisoners were taken; the 
French light horsemen abandoned 
that part of the field, and Tho- 
miére’s division no longer existed 
as a military body.’ 

The scene between Le Marchant 
and Cotton strikingly resembles 
that between Captain Nolan and 
Lord Lucan at Balaclava; although 
there was fortunately a wide dif- 
ference in the results; and whilst 
Cotton, barring loss of temper, was 
in the right, Nolan was as clearly in 
the wrong. ‘The action,’ adds Na- 
pier, ‘did not terminate without two 
remarkable incidents. While riding 
close behind the forty-third regi- 
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ment, Wellington was struck in the 
thigh by a spent musket ball, which 
passed through his holster ; and Sir 
Stapleton Cotton, who had gone to 
the ford, and returned a different 
way, was shot through the arm by 
a Portugese sentinel, whose chal- 
lenge he had disregarded.’ 

The biographers state that Cotton 
was fired at by a Portuguese pic- 
quet, who, in the darkness of the 
night, mistook his party for a body 
of the enemy. ‘By this unlucky 
volley Cotton’s orderly was wounded, 
several horses struck, and he him- 
self received a bullet in the left arm, 
shattering one of the small bones. 
Though badly hurt, Sir Stapleton 
contrived to ride on to the village of 
Calvariza de Bajo. On arriving there 
he was carried from his horse into a 
miserable pillaged hovel, and placed 
ina pig trough, the most comfort- 
able place that could be found. Soon 
after, Lord Wellington rode up to 
inquire into the nature of the acci- 
dent, and on learning what had oc- 
curred sent for the surgeon of the 
14th Dragoons. The latter advised 
immediate amputation, but Sir Sta- 
pleton steadily refused to consent 
to it until the opinion of the prin- 
cipal medical officer of the army— 
Dr. M‘Gregor—had been obtained. 
Cotton suffered much during the 
night ; his wound bled considerably 
through the bandages, and the pain 
he endured was greatly aggravated 
by the prospect of amputation on 
the morrow. Next morning Dr. 
M‘Gregor visited him, and he, to 
his patient’s intense relief, declared 
that the arm might be saved, which 
it was, though to the end of his life 
it remained partially disabled.’ 

Stonewall Jackson was mortally 
wounded - under similar circum- 
stances. Cotton’s wound was thus 
announced to his uncle by Lieu- 
tenant Owen of the 16th Dragoons: 
‘Do not bea larmed—slightly i is Sir 
Stapleton wounded in the arm. It 
could not be otherwise; he is so 
desperate in exposing his life. It 
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is, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance 
for his family and friends that he is 
impeded in his glorious but too dan- 
gerous career. He never goes into 
action but in the richest of dresses, 
puts himself at the head of every- 
thing, and courts danger like a sol- 
dier of fortune whose future welfare 
depends upon a single dash. All 
this is very well for myself—to do 
my duty to-day and be forgotten 
to-morrow. But Sir Stapleton’s 
conduct is admirable, and the lowest 
soldiers revere him. If we lose him, 
the British cavalry will be in a 
wretched plight.’ 

Congratulations on his increase 
of reputation poured in on all sides. 
The Duke of Newcastle writes :— 

Well done, my dear Cotton, you have in- 
deed laid it on pretty thick—as the vulgar 
saying goes. You have covered yourself in 
such a manner with laurels, that you cannot 
be incommoded by the sunbeams of Castile. 
Such a friendly shelter will, I trust, con- 
tribute to your speedy recovery. 

I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
informing you that every tongue is loud in 
your praise ; and after Lord Wellington you 
are voted the hero of the day. I have not 
ceased to admire your generalship and your 
gallantry. In my opinion Lord Wellington 
is indebted to you for this unexampled 
victory, insured by your conduct on the 18th: 
nothing has distinguished you more than 
that. The Prince Regent has made you a 
Knight of the Bath. I am outrageous that 
he has not gone further. Your claims to 
this honour were sufficiently established 
previous to the 22nd. Taking all circum- 
stances into consideration, you have a right 
to sit in our house. 


In his official despatch to Lord 
Bathurst, Lord Wellington reports 
that the cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
General Six 8. Cotton, made a most 
eallant and successful charge; and 
in a private letter of the same he 
Says : 

I am very anxious that a mark of His 
Royal Highness’s favour should be conferred 
upon Sir 8. Cotton. I believe he would be 


much gratified at receiving the red riband. 
No cavalry could act better than ours did in 
the action; and I must say for Sir Staple- 
ton, that I don’t know where we could find 
an officer that would command our cavalry 
in this country as well as he does. 
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‘ He also obtained—fourteen months 
later—an additional clasp to his 
gold medal ; the Order of the Tower 
and Sword, from the King of Por- 
tugal; an additional crest, consisting 
of amounted dragoon, and the word 


“Salamanca” beneath; and last, 
though not least, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament.’ 


An anecdote connected with this period 
and related by a distinguished officer of 
engineers (Sir H. Jones) to the writer of 
these pages, may not, perhaps, be deemed 
unworthy of insertion. The officer in 
question was, during the night of the 
16th November, sitting beside a biyouac 
fire at the rear of the army, when a group 
of staff officers rode up. One of them, ap- 
parently a young aide-de-camp, gave some 
orders in an authoritative tone of command, 
and then galloped off. ‘Who is that chap,’ 
said our informant to his chief, Sir Richard 
Fletcher, ‘who speaks in such an imperious 
manner ?” 

‘Don’t you know ? replied Sir Richard. 

‘No, I don’t’ 

‘Why, that is Sir Stapleton Cotton, com- 
manding the cavalry.’ 

In these times our lieutenant-generals 
would scarcely be mistaken for young aides- 
de-camp, even by the most recently joined 
officers. 

The same informant, speaking of the rich 
manner in which Sir Stapleton was, when 
on service, dressed and accoutred, says that 
it was remarked on the same occasion what 
a valuable prize Sir Stapleton would be to 
the enemy; for that, taking him and his 
horse as they stood, he could not be worth 
less than five hundred pounds. 


This recalls the bar anecdote of the 
cross-examination of a Jew by Ser- 
jeant Davy before Lord Mansfield, 
to prove his insufficiency as bail. 
The sum was not large, and the 
Jew was dressed in a tawdry suit, 
all bedizened with tarnished lace. 
His lordship at length interfered, 
exclaiming, ‘ Why, brother Davy, 
don’t you see the man would burn 
for the money ?’ 

Sir Francis Head, in his Gallop 
over the Pampas, hit upon an inge- 
nious mode of saving time, fuel, and 
the wear and tear of his riding 
breeches. Before starting in the 
morning he overlaid his saddle with 
a beef-steak, which was done to a 
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turn when he dismounted for the 
night. Cotton hit upon one equally 
ingenious of securing a hot meal 
during a Short halt. ‘ He procured 
a metal box with a partition run- 
ning down the centre. On one 
side was a piece of meat, and by 
the other side a hot iron. This 
box was slung over his orderly’s 
shoulder at the beginning of the 
day’s march, and, the cooking going 
on as they rode along, Sir ‘Staple. 
ton was able to enjoy a warm dinner 
at the first convenient halt.’ 

The orderly must occasionally 
have found himself in the trying 
predicament of the Swiss donkey, 
mentioned by Alexander Dumas, on 
whose back the two French tourists 
lighted a fire to warm them on their 
way. 

Cotton did good service at, or 
rather after, the battle of Or thez, by 
charging three of the retreating 
French battalions, which he broke. 
It was about the same time that the 
Duke received his second wound by 
a spent ball in the thigh. ‘As he 
was stretched on the ground for a 
few minutes to recover, the by- 
standers, ignorant at first of the 
slight nature of his wound, broke 
out unanimously with the despair- 
ing remark, “ Good God! who is to 
get the army out of the ny eT 
A remarkable proof, were any 
needed, of the universal belief of 
his troops that in their commander 
was embodied the genius of victory. 

Such a catastrophe might have 
have proved fatal at an earlier stage 
of the campaign, for the Duke’s 
plans were unknown (not unfre- 
quently to himself) until the mo- 
ment for putting them in action. 
One day, say the biographers, 
the Commander-in-Chief and Spen- 
cer were riding out together, when 


Sir Brent took the opportunity of 


questioning Lord Wellington as to 
his plan of operations. The con- 


versation ran nearly as follows: 
‘ Sir Brent Spencer.—Weareabout, 
ny Lord, to engage im a very hazard- 
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ous campaign, and no one can tell 
what may befall any one of us. Iam 
sure I trust most sincerely that no- 
thing will happen to your Lord- 
ship. It would be a great misfor- 
tune to the army if it were to lose 
you; but still you might be killed, 
and I think it necessary that I 
should ask you what are your plans, 
in order that I may be enabled to 
carry them out in case I should un- 
fortunately succeed to the command 
of the army. 

* Lord Wellington.—Plans ?—ah, 
plans. I haven't got any plans, 
except that I mean to beat the 
French. If I can’t doit one way, I 
will in another.’ 

A great commander adapts his 
tactics to the emergency, as a fine 
whist player plays to the point. 
Victory hangs on rapidity of percep- 
tion or coup a’ eil, 

Prior to quitting the army at the 
peace, Sir Stapleton Cotton ad- 
dressed a farewell Order to the 
cavalry, in which he warmly 
thanked the officers, and placed in 
broad relief the services and claims 
of both officers and men. He then 
embarked for England, and imme- 
diately after his arrival (May 17th) 
received his first step in the peerage 
by the title of Baron Combermere. 
On the 18th June following, he 
married his second wife, Caroline, 
youngest daughter of Captain W. 
Fulke Grev ille, a remarkably fasci- 
nating and accomplished woman, 
twenty years younger than him- 
self. The disparity, unfortunately, 
was not confined to years, and the 
marriage was- not a happy one. 
Overflowing with enthusiasm, sensi- 
bility, and romance, she was pro- 
bably not over pleased with an 
arrangement which his third wife 
records with commendation: 

‘Unfortunately Lord Comber- 
mere was engaged to a dinner as well 
as to be married on the 18th June, 
and the former was an appointment 
which even under such circum- 
stances he scarcely liked to forego, 
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being the banquet given by the 
City in honour of the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, and 
Marshal Bliicher. With true Hus- 
sar activity, he determined to feast 
and wed the same day. The civic 
entertainment was of the most splen- 
did description; the Lord Mayor, 
followed by the aldermen, mounted 
on chargers which had been lent by 
officers of the Blues for the occa- 
sion, and which were decorated 
with crimson, proceeded to Temple 
Bar to meet the Prince Regent and 
his royal companions, while every 
effort was made to maintain the 
world-wide fame of the Guildhall 
for gastronomical magnificence. 
W ithdrawing from the dinner at 
an early hour, Lord Combermere 
hurried to Lambeth Palace, where 
between eleven and twelve at night, 
he was married by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.’ 

If we remember rightly, this was 
the occasion when some of the City 
magnates came to grief, like the 


judges who suffered from the famous 
Lord Shaftesbury’s freak of making 
them ride to Westminster on the 
first day of Term, during his tenure 


of the Great Seal. ‘ When,’ says 
Roger North, ‘they came to straights 
and interruptions, from want of gra- 
vity in the beasts, and too much in 
the riders, there happened some cur- 
vettings, which made no little dis- 
order. Judge Twisden, to his great 
affright, and the consternation of 
his brethren, was laid along in the 
dirt.’ 

Lord Combermere told the writer 
a very material circumstance which 
is not mentioned in these memoirs, 
namely, that when he parted from 
the Duke at the conclusion of the 
Peninsular campaigns, the Duke 
said that if ever he commanded an 
army again, he should wish Lord 
Combermere to command the ca- 
valry ; and we have no doubt that 
he did his best to satisfy the expec- 
tations he had raised. The bio- 
graphers think that the nomination 
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of Lord Anglesea (then Uxbridge) 
was mainly owing to an old grudge 
nourished’ by the Prince Regent 
in consequence of the Fitzherbert 
story ; but it was pretty generally 
believed in military circles that the 
appointment was a mark of personal 
favour to an intimate friend, and 
had been promised by His Royal 
Highness without consulting either 
the Horse Guards or the Duke, who 
was far from pleased with the 
selection of his subordinates. He 
wrote (May 4th) to Lord Bathurst : 

To tell you the truth, I am not very well 
pleased either with the manner in which the 
Horse Guards have conducted themselves 
towards me. It will be admitted that the 
army is not a very good one; and being 
composed as it is, I might have expected 
that the generals and staff formed by me in 
the last war, would have been allowed to 
come to me again; but instead of that, I 
am overloaded with people I have never 
seen before; and it appears to be pur- 
posely intended to keep those out of my 
way whom I wished to have. However, I'll 
do the best I can with the instruments which 
have been sent to assist me. 

It is admitted that the British 
cavalry were not judiciously handled 
at Waterloo, the principal charge 
having been made without supports ; 
and the Duke’s dissatisfaction was 
unequivocally expressed. The very 
day after the battle, in which Lord 
Anglesea received a wound which 
compelled him to resign the com- 
mand of the cavalry, the Duke 
wrote to Lord Bathurst, ‘ We must 
have Lord Combermere also, if he 
will come.’ Although deeply mor- 
tified at not having been present at 
one of the decisive battles of the 
age, he did come, and filled his old 
post effectively till the reduction of 
the army of occupation in 1816, 
when he returned to England. Being 
soon afterwards named Governor of 
Barbadoes and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Leeward Islands, he left again 
for Barbadoes, and arrived there, 
accompanied by his wife, in June 
1817. Itisas much as we can do 
to find space for his military career, 
so that we must pass over the 
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annals of his colonial administration 
and an intervening period of eight 
years, to arrive at his appointment 
of Commander-in-Chief in India, 
for which, it seems, he was indebted 
to the Duke. 

‘At the beginning of 1825, the 
Directors of the East India Com- 
pany learnt at the same moment 
that Sir Edward Paget, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, wished to 
resign, and that an expedition 
against Bhurtpore was no unlikely 
event. It was important that Sir 
Edward should have an able suc- 
cessor, for Bhurtpore had defied all 
the efforts of Lord Lake in 1805, 
thereby raising doubts as to our 
invincibility all over India. Bhurt- 
pore, regarded by the natives as 
impregnable, was considered to 
mark both the spot and the moment 
at which the tide of English victory 
had begun to recede. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that if hostilities 
broke out there should be no second 
failure ; and a deputation from the 
directors sought the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in order that he might indi- 
cate to them a commander likely to 
accomplish what even the victorious 
Lake had been unable to effect. In 
answer to their inquiries as to whom 
his Grace considered the most fit- 
ting person, he replied— 

*“ You can’t do better than have 
Lord Combermere. He’s the man 
to take Bhurtpore ;” or words of a 
similar purport. 

*“ But,” urged the deputation, 


“we don’t think very highly of 


Lord Combermere. In fact we do 
not consider him a man of any great 
genius.” 

* *“T don’t care a d—n about his 
genius, I tell you he’s the man totake 
Bhurtpore,” exclaimed the Duke to 
his astonished auditors.’ 

When both public and military 

opinion imperatively demanded the 
recall of Lord Gough and the 
appointment of Sir ‘Charles Na- 
pier in his place, the Duke is said 
to have overcome Sir Charles’s re- 
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luctance by the blunt declaration, 

‘If you won’t go, I must.’ But we 
are surprised at his so emphatically 
recommending Lord Combermere 
as the man to take Bhurtpore; an 
exploit for which he had no peculiar 
qualification, besides his undoubted 
bravery and resolution. It was 
after all an affair of engineering 
skill rather than of that sort of 
strategy in which a cavalry officer 
of distinction might have been ex- 
pected to excel, being, we suspect, 
the first occasion on which he 
directed the operations of a siege. 

These operations are exceedingly 
well described in the memoir, and 
and when the time arrived for the 
decisive blow, Lord Combermere 
fully justified the alleged  esti- 
mate of the Duke. ‘The disposi- 
tions for the assault were very 
There were no 
volunteers from different regiments 
for the storming parties, no small 
detachments told off for forlorn 
hopes, but every one fought amidst 
his comrades, and under the eye of 
his own captain, who knew each 
individual in his company, and 
whose voice and person were alike 
familiar to his men. As far as 
possible, even regiments: were kept 
entire, and the perfect control 
maintained by the officers over 
their men during the excitement of 
the storm may be attributed to this 
wise arrangement. We have on 
other occasions seen to our cost the 
baneful results ensuing from the 
adoption of a different method, and 
may in this particular, as in many 
others, learn an. important lesson 
from the course pursued by Lord 
Combermere -in preparing for the 
storm of Bhurtpore.’ 

The disastrous assault of the 
Redan is the most recent and 
prominent example that occurs to 
us of the impolicy of mixing regi- 
ments ; General Simpson’s disposi- 
tions being about the very worst 
that could be hit upon, as regards 
the number, the quality, and the 
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heterogeneous composition of the 
attacking party. At Bhurtpore, 
the signal for the advance was the 
explosion of the mines. ‘ A violent 
concussion of the air seemed to 
split the firmament; and a dense 
cloud of dust and smoke arose, 
streaked there and here with bodies, 
limbs, stones, timbers, and masses 
ofearth. Some of the débris, fall- 
ing into our trenches, killed two 
sepoys standing close behind Lord 
Combermere, struck down Brigadier 
M‘Combe, who was standing at his 
side, and killed or wounded Briga- 
dier Patton, Captain Irvine, Bengal 
Engineers, Lieutenant Daly, 14th 
Regiment, and nearly twenty men 
of the latter corps. For a few 
instants the sky was completely 
darkened by the cloud of smoke 
and dust which covered the whole 
scene as with a thick veil. When 


it cleared away, the grenadiers of 
the 14th and 59th were seen rush- 
ing impetuously up the steep faces 
of the respective breaches, and in a 


moment, notwithstanding a de- 
structive fire of grape and musketry, 
the summit was gained, amidst the 
vociferous cheers of those who re- 
mained in the trenches. Lord 
Combermere could be with diffi- 
culty restrained from accompanying 
the foremost of the stormers, and 
Captain Dawkins, his aide-de-camp, 
was even compelled to employ a 
little gentle violence to keep him 
back. As soon as the leading 
sections, however, had passed, the 
Commander-in-Chief ascended the 
bridge, fortunately untouched by 
the shower of grape and musketry 
which struck the ground all around 
him. As soon as he arrived at the 
top his flag was hoisted.’ 

The attacking parties succeeded 
at every point; and we are tempted 
to quote an episode : 


A moment later Major Everard was 
joined by Colonel Delamain’s column. 
Colonel Delamain had won his way in at 
the extreme right breach with difficulty, 
but nothing could withstand the steadiness 
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of his advance. A mine was fired, which 
blew up about twenty of the assailants; 
still no pause followed, and the enemy 
were driven on towards the gate. Here 
there was a steep and very narrow gorge, 
fully sixty feet deep, the only descent to 
which was by narrow flights of steps. 
Major Everard and Colonel Delamain ar- 
rived at the opposite sides of this gorge at 
the same moment, both driving their re- 
spective foes before them. On its very edge, 
the Bhurtporeans fought with the fury of 
desperation ; but our men were not to be 
withstood, and first plunging their bayonets 
into the bodies of their opponents and then 
firing off their pieces, they pushed the hap- 
less foe into the abyss below. Some, seeing 
the fate of their comrades, jumped into the 
chasm ; but even if they reached the bottom 
unhurt, they were buried before they could 
rise again by the bodies falling like hail 
from above. In about ten minutes the 
whole party, 200 in number, lay wedged at 
the bottom of this awful gulf—a helpless, 
groaning, bleeding, burning mass. Our 
men, by firing into their bodies, had set 
fire to the cotton-padded clothes they wore, 
which, slowly smouldering, added the tor- 
tures of death by roasting to their other 
sufferings. Lord Combermere and his staff 
passed by this place about ten minutes 
afterwards, and found many of them still 
alive, waving their arms and entreating 
with piteous cries that they might be put 
out of their misery. A noble attempt was 
made to rescue them, though to do so was a 
service of no common danger; for their 
matchlocks, which had fallen with them, 
and their pouches, were exploding in every 
direction. Some three or four, less jammed 
in than the rest, were, however, extricated 
by the staff, but they had neither time nor 
means for further efforts, and were obliged 
to abandon the shrieking wretches to their 
dreadful fate. Two hours later an officer 
of the staff repassed the same spot; he 
found nothing ‘but a confused mass of 
burnt and burning bodies.’ 


Lord Combermere’s share of 
the prize-money exceeded 50,000l., 
which, with an additional 20,000l., 
was set apart to rebuild his ances- 
tralhome; but the whole was lost 
through the failure of his agents. 

Lord Combermere remained more 
than four years in India, and during 
Lord Amherst’s absence for nine 
months from the seat of govern- 
ment, the duties of Governor- 
General devolved upon him. The 
account of his mode of life, his visits 
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to different parts of the country, 
and his relations with the native 
princes, is not wanting in amusing 
and instructive details, but Miss 
Eden’s Up the Country throws every- 
thing on the same subject into the 
shade, and we pass on. 

The handsome and witty wife of 
a naval officer appointed to a com- 
mand involving a four years’ absence 
from England, accompanied him to 
Portsmouth, and took an affec- 
tionate farewell upon the sea-shore. 
As the boat drew off, she leant her 
head upon her hand, andmurmured, 
‘Poor fellow! I really would make 
it only three years and a half, if I 
could.” We cannot help fancying 
that some thought of the kind 
suggested itself to the second Lady 
Combermere when her husband 
set sail for India without her. 
Certain it is, that, after a single 
interview on his return, she an- 
nounced a fixed determination to 
separate, and adhered to it in spite 
of entreaties and remonstrances. 


It was a simple case of incompati- 


bility. She always did full justice 
to his sterling qualities, but could 
not get over or endure the never- 
ceasing jar against all her finer 
sympathies. To her, he was what 
Madame de Stal was to Talleyrand, 
when he exclaimed, ‘ Elle est vrai- 
ment insupportable; c’est son seul 
défaut.’ They lived separate till 
her death in January 1837. On the 
znd October 1838, he married Miss 
Gibbings, ‘ the daughter and heiress 
of Robert Gibbings, Esq., and 
grand-niece of Lord Combermere’s 
first commanding officer when he 
joined the Welsh Fusiliersin Dublin.’ 
This marriage was an eminently 
happy one: indeed few men in ad- 
vanced life enjoyed a larger share 
of connubial felicity than fell to his 
lot by this third venture in the 
matrimonal lottery. 

The present Lord Combermere 
brought home for his old chief 
was a royal Bengal tiger, which the 
Duke forthwith transferred to the 
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Zoological Gardens, with a by no 
means complimentary remark on 
the judgment displayed in the selec- 
tion. The laudatory passages quoted 
from his Grace’s letters are almost 
always qualified in a manner to 
convey an impression that the writer 
undervalued the intellectual ca- 
pacity, apart from the military 
merits, of his old comrade in arms, 
and Lady Combermere will have it 
that this disparagement arose from 
positive if unaccountable dislike. 
She says that when Lord Comber- 
mere was made Gold Stick as Colonel 
of the First Life Guards, the Duke 
objected to his being nominated of 
the Privy Council, and also success- 
fully opposed William IV.’s wish to 
make him an earl. Either of these 
marks of royal favour, however, 
might have been opposed on prin- 
ciple, as establishing a precedent. 
The distribution of the gold sticks 
was characteristic of the sailor-king. 
The three colonels of the household 
troops—the Duke of Cumberland, 
Lord Cathcart, and Lord Comber- 
mere—are in waiting, when His 
Majesty hurries in: 

‘I wish to see you, my lords,’ he began, 
‘that you may be instructed in the forms of 
your office. Where is the gold stick that I 
desired to be brought here?’ The Duke of 
Cumberland presented it. ‘Put it in a 
corner, said the King, ‘and attend to my 
directions respecting it. That gold stick is, 
I know, never to be found ; you are always 
mislaying it, and one colonel accuses the 
other of neglect in transferring it on the 
proper occasions. Now, my lords, I under- 
stand etiquette better than any one, and 
shall therefore require that you never ap- 
pear in waiting without the badge of office. 
Here are three gold sticks, my lords, one 
for each of you, and I hope that in future 
I may never have to complain of your for- 
getfulness.”’ The three colonels were then 
dismissed, each bearing his own gold stick 
—and that given to Lord Combermere is 


now preserved as an heir-loom in the 
family. 


Lord Combermere’s social posi- 
tion, military rank, reputation, and 
connections, naturally brought him 
into contact with all the most dis- 
tinguished foreigners who visited 
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England ; amongst others, with the 
present Emper or of the French and 
the exiled pretender to the Spanish 
throne. He was present at more 
than one curious scene in which the 
Count de Montemolin, his family, 
and followers, cut a ridiculous figure; 
and he was one of the very few 
(according to his widow) who dis- 
covered the elements of future 
greatness in the hero of Strasbourg 
and Boulogne. 

Lord Combermere’s domestic life 
during his declining years is sketched 
with grace and feeling, and the 
truth of the picture will be con- 
firmed by the concurring testimony 
of all who enjoyed his intimacy. 
When approaching ninety, he was 
still a capital host and an agree- 
able companion,—convivial, lively, 
and communicative. His good hu- 


mour was imperturbable, and his 


~o- 


vod 


sense of fun, as well as his admira- 
tion for the fair sex, remained un- 
impaired. ‘Come back,’ he whis- 
pered to a friend, as the Abbey 
party were leaving the dancing-tent 
at one of his annual flower shows ; ; 

‘one of the prettiest girls you ever 
saw in your life has just come in, 
and I must have another look 
her and learn who she is.’ He 
lingered for this laudable purpose 
till a servant came out to tell him 
that he had only just time to dress 
for dinner. 

Lord Combermere died in Feb- 
ruary 1865, at the age of ninety, 
leaving a name and memory which 
his countrymen will proudly cherish, 
although not prepared to encircle 
them with quite so bright a halo as 
would be required to satisfy his 
biographers. 
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HEINRICH HEINE. 


HE traditional German was still 
supposed occupied in produ- 
cing a camel out of his own con- 
sciousness, when the surprising 
news arrived that the Germans were 
meditating a war. People augured 
ill for the poor professor, and ad- 
vised him to stick to his philosophy 
and his criticism. Though the ad- 
rice was kindly meant, it was not 
taken ; and to the rumours of wars 
succeeded a war, inglorious indeed, 
as most people said, but opportune 
enough for showing that the pro- 
fessor had for some time applied 
himself te practical science, and 
manufactured more rifled cannon 
than any other nation in Europe. 
And with them, they say, German 
unity is to be accomplished. 

A great traveller once made the 
witty observation that all nations 
are in the habit of boasting of the 
advantages and excellencies they do 
not possess, but the possession of 
which they covet. Thus, for in- 
stance, he said, Englishmen are 
always talking of ‘ Merry old Eng- 
land ; > but foreigners find English 
life exceedingly dull. The French- 
man boasts of ‘ La belle France ;’ 
but nobody would award to France 
the palm of beauty amongst the 
countries of Europe. And the Ger- 
man is for ever singing of the great- 
ness of his ‘ Fatherland ;’ and he has 
not got one. Never did the truth 
of this witticism become more ap- 
parent than in the golden age of 
German literature. Bitterly did 
Goethe feel that it was his greatest 
misfortune to have been born a 
German. The great poets of other 
nations could look back upon the 
history of their country, and employ 
their activity in its further political 
movement. This he felt particu- 
larly to have been the foundation of 
Shakespeare’s poetical greatness. 
But what had he to look on in his 
own country? In his later years 


he even despaired of the future ; 
and clearly though he saw the 
value of realism in art, he turned 
away from it in active life. The 
French revolution only caused him 
to plunge deeper into optical specu- 
lations and—Chinese history. The 
wars against the first Napoleon for 
a time united the Germans, and 
promised to give to their literature 
this coveted grand historical back- 
ground; but the union was tran- 
sient, and its literary offspring only 
the unimportant school of liberty- 
bards —of Arndt, Kérner, and 
Schenkendorf. The congress of 
Vienna destroyed the last hopes of 
the Germans, and, despairing of the 
present, they turned their attention 
to those past ages in which they 
thought to have discovered the 
heroic age of Germany. The ro- 


mantic school selected its subjects 
with predilection from the history 


of the Hohenstauffen emperors, and 
even went back to the legendary 
histories of Theodoric the Great 
and Siegfried. But no magic skill 
even of a Tieck or Schlegel could 
resuscitate a dead past which had 
faded from the memory of the 
people. The younger generation, 
finding itself debarred from all 
active pursuits, devoted itself en- 
tirely to literature. All questions 
of polities and religion, which re- 
quire a practical solution, became in 
Germany liteeary probleme, Hence 
the immense importance which lite- 
rature and the class of literary men 
assumed in those years. The fore- 
most leaders of this new school, 
called Young Germany, were Jews. 
Being by the accident of their birth 
even more effectively debarred from 
practical life, treated as strangers 
in their native land, they were 
all the less inclined to be satisfied 
with dreams of a past greatness in 
which their ancestors had taken a 
very inglorious position. Official 
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persecution and frequent prohibi- 
tions of their writings drove the 
majority of these men from their na- 
tive land, But the very means which 
the governments adopted to silence 
these bold speakers made them 
more formidable. There is no better 
school for the political agitator than 
exile. Living mostly in Paris, in 
the intellectual centre of a great 
nation ; witnesses of the July revo- 
lution; confronted daily with the 
active political life of France, they 
acquired that practical insight and 
experience which at home they 
never could have found. The 
young Germans soon exercised a 
powerful influence as newspaper 
correspondents, and disseminated 
those ideas which the whole nation 
seems now to be bent on realising. 

But, meanwhile, Young Germany 
has grown old. Where is Ludolf 
Wienbarg, the esthetic campaigner, 
who gave the name to the school ? 
Retired from active service, perhaps 
for strategic reasons. Where is 
Franz Dingelstedt, the political 
watchman, who blew his horn so 
lustily whilst the Romanticists 
were still dreaming of the blue 
flower ? He has resigned his office 
of the horn, and peaceably manages 
the theatre at Munich. What man, 
even if he had not watched through 
the night, would not grow sleepy 
looking over German plays? And 
George Herwegh, who wrote the 
songs of a living man? He has 
buried himself and his disgrace 
in some corner of Switzerland, 
Boérne’s grave was long ago made 
in Pére-la-Chaise, whilst the busy 
head of the school is slumbering 
peacefully on the hill of Mont- 
martre. 

The present generation of Ger- 
mans is satisfied with the past lite- 
rature of their country. Saint 
René-Taillandier entertains his Pa- 
risian friends with his admiring 
critiques on the dramas of Friedrich 
Hebbel, a Schleswiger. But the 
Schleswigers themselves heed him 
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The Revue des Deu 


not, Moudes 
pays at present more attention to 
German poetry, than any German 
periodical. Gervinus, in his I/is- 
tory of German Literatur : boldly 
enunciates the aspirations of the 
present generation of Germans : 


Our literature [he says] has had its time, 
and our life must stagnate, unless we direct 
the young men of talent to reality and po- 
litical life, where new spirit is to be infused 
in new matter. Goethe was afraid of the 
revolutions, which might produce classical 
works in Germany; but we wish for these 
revohutions, and think it more prudent to 
meet than to avoid them. Bodies 
political require gymnastic exercises as well 
as individuals. The diseased humours of 
our political body must be purified by great 
commotions from within, and if need be 
from without. We will not believe that 
that nation which has stood foremost in art, 
religion, and science, can achieve nothing 
in politics. But we must concentrate our 
divided activity on that point, for the at- 
tainment of which our most ardent wishes 
have become loudest. Our contest in art is 
closed. Now we place before ourselves 
that aim which no marksman amongst us 
has hit as yet, trusting that Apollo will grant 
us also now that glory which he has not 
refused us hitherto. 


Amongst the men whose life and 
works make us acquainted with this 
transition of the German people 
from theory to practice, from specu- 
lative philosophy to active life, the 
foremost place is occupied by Hein- 
rich Heine, the leader of Young 
Germany. In poetry, he takes his 
place next to Goethe, and as a 
writer on politics, theology and 
history he is, if not the most pro- 
found, at least the most brilliant 
German author. He might have 
obtained all his glory and escaped 
all obloquy, had he been contented 
with poetic fame. But this spoiled 
child of the Muses escaped from the 
tranquillity of the poetic groves, 
and preferred a life of never-ending 
warfare. This has made him the 


great favourite of the rising gene- 
ration and of all the restless men 
who, weary of inactivity, sought a 
different sphere in the New World. 
Heine’s works have had an almost 
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unprecedented sale amongst the 
German Americans; he is the only 
poet, with the exce ption of Schiller, 
whose entire works have been re- 
peatedly printed in America, With 
the great mass of Germans at home, 
Heine is by no means so popular 
as is generally supposed in England. 
The wounds he inflicted have not yet 
healed, and however good-natured 
a Teuton may be, he will scarcely 
ever forgive a joke at his expense, 
especially if it happens to be a good 
one. ‘Take up any manual of Ger- 
man literature, and you will find 
the stereotyped phrases that Heine 
covered his country with disgrace, 
that he was a man wanting in the 
Teutonic virtues of love and truth, 
that nothing was sacred to his 
satire, that he made Germany the 
laughing-stock of France, and such 
like. The French, on the other 
hand, have willingly paid to him 
that homage which was due to 
the man whom Thiers called the 
wittiest Frenchman since the days 
of Voltaire, and who well deserves 
the title of a Voltaire sentimental et 
pittoresque. 

Heine has interwoven his prose- 
works with so many episodes of his 
own life, that it would be easy to 
compile a biography by connecting 
extracts from his writings. An 
autobiography, in three volumes, i is 
in the hands of his publisher, and 
was to have been published in 1865, 
ten years after his death. The many 
personalities in which he is known 
to have indulged in these commen- 
taries, have probably made a post- 
ponement of their publication ad- 
visable. 

Heinrich Heine was born at Diis- 
seldorf! the 12th of December 1797. 
His father was a Jewish mem, 


ovember 


his mother a Christian, the danghter 
of a physician of great local repute. 
Heinrich was brought up in the 
religion of his father, but his early 
education being entirely left to his 
mother, the foundation was laid in 
his character of that religious dual- 
ism, this changing from faith to 
unbelief, which | ended only with his 
life. His mother was a woman of 
rare qualities; throughout his life 
he preserved and showed for her 
the tenderest affection. On the 
trap-door of the cellar she taught 
hin with a piece of chalk to write, 
and took unwearied pains in edu- 
cating this great writer. Of his 
father he -arely makes mention; he 
generally seems to have associated 
him with the fowl- house, in which 
he used to lock him up when re- 
fractory. Almost the first book he 
read was Don Quixote. Many tears 
did he shed over the misfortunes of 
the noble knight. He thought it 
was all real, even when the poor 
knight of La Mancha took donkey- 
boys for cavaliers. Alas, the time 
should come, when his affectionate 
sympathiser should take cavaliers 
for donkey-boys and treat them 
accordingly! His boyhood fell in 
the stirring times of the French occu- 
pation. The old Elector, who had 
hitherto been supposed to sleep with 
a night-cap drawn over his crown, 
found himself suddenly deposed, 
and in a paternal farewell thanked 
his subjects for their past fidelity. 
The consternation produced on the 
peaceful inhabitants was shared by 
the little boy, who, crying, told his 
mother that’ the Elector thanked 
them. In vain his mother tried to 
soothe him: 


My mother had no end of trouble. | 
knew what I knew, and would not be paci- 


* The date and place of Heine’s birth have been differently stated, both by the poet 


himself and by his friends. 


The 14th of December 1798 and 1799, and the 1st of 
January 1800, are mentioned by various authorities. 


The discrepancies arise, probably. 


from intentional misstatements made by Heine and his family, in order to obtain his 


exemption from the Prussian military service. 


In his later years he confirmed one of 


these erroneous dates, in order to prove himself a born French ‘subject of Jerome, whose 
rights descended to Louis Napoleon, whom he therefore considered his rightful monareh. 
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fied. I went crying to bed, and in the 
night dreamed that the world was at an 
end. The beautiful flower-gardens and 
green meadows were rolled up like carpets 
and laid aside, the beadle went up a high 
ladder and took the sun from heaven, the 
tailor Kilian stood by and said to himself: 
‘I must go home and dress well, for I am 
dead, and am to be buried to-day.’ And it 
grew ever darker; a few stars were yet 
glimmering, and also these fell down like 
yellow leaves in autumn. Men went away 
one by one, and I, poor child, after wander- 
ing anxiously about, stood at last before 
the enclosure of a deserted farm-house, and 
saw there an old man who was digging up 
the ground with a spade, and by his side 
stood an ugly disagreeable woman, who 
held something in her apron like the head 
of a man, and that was the moon, and care- 
fully she laid it in the open grave; and 
behind me stood an old pensioner of the 
Elector, and sighed and said, ‘ The Elector 
returns us his thanks,’ 

For Heine’s family, the French 
occupation had a different meaning 
than for their fellow-subjects. T hey 
welcomed the invader as the libe- 
rator of the Jews. Also little 
Henry shared in this joy, for coming 
home from school, he said : ‘Govern- 
ment is going to make us happy, and 
therefore we have no school to-day.’ 
In the streets, he was delighted 
to find the smart French troops, 
and particularly a drum-major, 
who threw his stick as high as the 
second floor. Still gr eater was his 
delight when he hee wd that some of 
these smart fellows were to be 
quartered on his parents. But his 
joy was but short, for : 

The next day the world was again in 
order as before, and there was scl hool us 
before, and things had to be learned by 
heart as before: the Roman kings, dates, 
the nouns in im, the irregular verbs, Greek, 
Hebrew, geography, German grammar, 
mental arithmetic—good God, my head is 
still dizzy with it—everything had to be 
learnt by heart. And a great deal of this 
was afterwards of great use tome. For if 
I had not known the Roman kings by heart, 
it would afterwards have been quite indiffe- 
veut to me whether Niebuhr had proved or 
had not proved that they really never 
existed. And if I had not known those 
dates, how should I afterwards have found 
my way in the great Berlin, where one 
house is as like the other as one grenadier 
to the other, and where you cannot find 











your acquaintances unless you remember 
the number of their houses? I always con- 
nected each acquaintance of mine with some 
historical fact, the date of which agreed 
with the number of his house. So, for 
instance, when I met my tailor, I at once 


thought of the battle of Marathon; when 
I met the well-dressed banker, Christian 


Gumpel, I thought of the destruction of 
Jerusalem; a certain Portuguese friend, 
who was heavily in debt, reminded me of 
the flight of Mahomet ; and the U niversity 


judge, “of the death of Haman. 


—— 
s were my chief trouble 

school, With arithmetic I got on still 
worse. What I understood best was sub- 
traction, and that has avery practical rule: 
Four from three won't go, therefore I must 
borrow one. But I advise every one in 
such a case always to borrow a few extra 
pence, for one cannot know. ‘ As 
regards Latin, madam, you have no idea 
how complicated it is. The Romans never 
would have had time to conquer the world 
if they had had first to learn Latin. These 
lucky people knew already, in their cradles, 
what nouns have an accusative in im. I, 
on the other hand, had to learn them in the 
sweat of my brow. But after all, it is good 
that I know them, for if on the 25th of 
July, 1825, when [held a public disputation 
in the aula at Géttingen—madan, it was 
worth while to listen to it—ifI had said 
sinapem instead of sinapim, it would have 
been an eternal disgrace tome. Vis, buris, 
sitis, tussis, &c., these words, which have 
called forth so much attention, belong to a 
certain class, and nevertheless make an ex- 
ception. Therefore I esteem them highly, 
and that I have them at my finger-ends, if 
I should ever happen suddenly to want 
them, gives me much inward consolation 
and comfort in many troubled hours of my 


Indeed, dates are indispensable, 
the many figures 


life. But, madam, the irregular verbs— 
they are distinguished from the regular 


verbs by the many additional blows you 
get in learning them—they are most 
awfully hard. Of Greek I will not speak 
at all, else I shall lose my temper. The 
monks in the middle ages were not quite 
wrong, when they maintained that Greek 
was an invention of the devil. God knows 
what I suffered with it... .. With Hebrew 
I got on much better, for I always had 2 
great predilection for the Jews, although I 
never could get on as well as my watch, 
which had a great deal of familiar inter- 
course with pawnbrokers, and in this way 
contracted many Jewish habits, for instance 
it did not go on Saturdays, and learned the 
sacred language even grammatically, as I 
often heard it with astonishment constantly 
repeating to itself: ‘ /atal, katalta, katalti, 
kittel, kittalta, kittalti,” &e 
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Of the German language I understood 
much more, and really it is not childlike 
or easy... . . A great deal of German I 
learned of old Rector Schallmeyer, a good 

old clergyman, who took a kind interest in 
me from my childhood. But I learned also 
something of the sort of Professor Schramm, 
who has written a book on the everlasting 
peace, and in whose class there was always 
most fighting. 

But best I got on in the French class of 
the Abbé D’Aulnoy, a French émigré, who 
had written a number of grammars and wore 
a red wig, and jumped about very knowingly 
when he delivered his art poétiqgue and 
histoire allemande. However even French 
has its difficulties, and to learn it you re- 
quire a good deal of drumming, much ap- 
prendre par ceur, and above all you must 
not be a béte allemande. There was many 
a hard word. I remember very well, as if 
it had happened yesterday, that I had some 
unpleasantness about la religion. Perhaps 
six times he put to me the question : ‘ Henry, 
what is faith in French?’ And six times, 
each time more lachrymose, I answered, ‘ It 
isle crédit’ And at the seventh time, brown 
with rage, the irate examiner exclaimed, ‘ It 
is /a religion, and blows rained upon me and 
all my school-fellows laughed. Since that 
time I cannot hear the word religion, with- 
out that my back turns pale with terror and 
my cheek red with shame. And honestly 
speaking, Ze erédit has been more use ful to 
me in my life than /a religion. 


Such were the joys and the sor- 
rows of the school-boy, whilst a pu- 
pil at the gy mnasium ‘of his native 


town. As he grew older, he added 
to the studies of ordinary school- 
routine that of English and Italian. 
The rector tried to persuade his 
mother to bring up the talented 
boy for the 
course, the father 
Two of Heine’s best ballads, the 
‘ Grenadiers’ and ‘ Belshazzar,’ were 
written whilst he was yet a school- 
boy. In 1815 he left “the ¢ymna- 
sium, and was entered by his father 
as a banker’s junior clerk at Frank- 
fort. But he gave but little 
faction to his employers, 
last, his uncle Solomon Heine, the 
munificent banker at Hamburg, 
took the duimmer Junge, as he habi- 
tually called him, into his counting 
house witha view to a final attempt 
at bringing out his business capa- 
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cities. But also this failed. ‘God 
knows,’ he said once in later years, 
‘how much I should have liked to 
become a banker, but the stuff was 
not in me. Ieaw early enough that 
the bankers would rule the world 
some day.’ At last, his liberal 
uncle agreed to furnish him with 
the means of maintaining him at 
college, on condition that he should 
study law and practice afterwards 
at Hamburg. As a young man 
of twenty-one years, Heine en- 
tered at the newly founded Uni- 
versity of Bonn, but far from de- 
voting himself to the study of law, 
he occupied himself chiefly with 
history and literature. Amongst 
his fellow-students were Simrock, 
Liebig, Hengstenberg, and Wolf. 
gang Menzel, the latter of whom 
was at first his friend, but subse- 
quently was selected by him as one 
of the principal targets of his wit. 
He was very diligent in his atten- 
dance at lectures, and attached 
himself particularly to A. W. von 
Schlegel, who used to correct his 
poetical productions. In later years 
his feelings of admiration for the 
master of his youth changed consi- 
derably, and he drew of the old 
man the following Iudicrous, but 
only too true picture : 


The chief merit of Schlegel was the pro- 
motion of elegance. By his anne he 
civilised the life of German poets. A Ger- 
— poet us sed to be a man, who wore a@ 
shabby ragged coat, manufactured christen- 
ing and wedding poems at a charge of a 
dollar a piece, and instead of good society 
which did not admit him, enjoyed good 
drink, and of an evening lay perhaps in a 
gutter. When these men grew old th y 
used to sink still deeper into misery, which 
certainly was a misery without care, for 
their only trouble was, where the y might 
find most gin for the least money. 

Thus I had pictured to myse lf a German 
poet. How agreeably was I therefore sur- 
prised when I had the honour of seeing face 
to face the great poetical genins A. W. von 
Schlegel! He was, Napoleon excepted, the 
first great man I saw, and never shall I 
forget that sublime spectacle. Even to- 
day I feel the holy awe which came over 
me when I stood before his lecturing-desk 
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and heard him speak. I wore at that time 
a rough white coat, a red eap, long fair hair 
and no gloves. But Herr Von Schlegel 
wore kid gloves and was dressed after the 
latest Paris fashion. All over him was 
a perfume of good society and eau de 
mille fleurs. He was tidiness and elegance 
itself, and when he spoke of the Lord 
Chancellorof England, he added ‘ my friend.’ 
And by his side stood his footman in the 
livery of the baronial house of Schlegel 
and snuffed the wax-candles, which were 
burning in silver candlesticks, and together 
with a glass of caw sucrée stood on the desk 
of the wonderful man. Livery servants! 
Wax-lights! Silver candlesticks! My 
friend the Lord Chancellor! Kid gloves! 
Eau sucrée! What unheard-of things in 
the lecture-room of a German professor! 
This splendour dazzled us young people 
not a little, and I composed at that time 
three odes addressed to Herr von Schlegel, 
each of which began. ‘O thou, thou who” 
But only in poetry should I have dared to 
thee and thou such a distinguished man. 
These three odes, or rather son- 
nets, take their place to this day in 
the poems of Heine. After the 
manner of German students, he did 
not prosecute his studies long in 
one university, and in September 
1820, matriculated at Gottingen. 
But already, in the February en- 
suing he was rusticated for a 
breach of the academic laws against 
duelling. He left Gottingen dis- 
gusted. The pedantic distinctions 
between noblemen and commoners, 
which still existed here, whilst they 
were long abolished in the Prussian 
universities, the offensive pride of 
the dons of the Georgia Augusta, 
and the rude life of the students, 
made Gdéttingen hateful to him. 
He frequently finds occasion to 
vent his satire on this university, 
but regrets that from the short 
duration of his residence he re- 
members but few of the names 
of students, and as for professors 
many had no name atall. At Got- 
tingen, moreover, he suffered the 
first disappointment in his literary 
career, Brockhaus of Leipzig having 
refused a volume of his poems. To 
recruit his somewhat weak health, 
he made a tour on foot through the 
Hartz. This group of mountains, 
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conveniently situated between the 
universities of Géttingen, Jena, and 
Halle, and within easy reach of 
Berlin, Leipzig, and Wiirzburg, has 
always been a favourite resort of 
German students during the long 
vacation. In most of these univer- 
sities clubs are formed towards the 
close of the session, the expense of 
the excursion fixed beforehand, and 
paid into a common fund. Such 
bands of fahrende Schiiler may be 
met with in the Hartz on any day 
during the summer months. They 
are both the delight and terror of 
innkeepers, in whose houses they 
hold their revels and turn every- 
thing upside down. Heine has 
given us a delicious account of 
his own pilgrimage to the haunt of 
witches in the first volume of ‘the 
Reisebilder, which was published 
a few years later. In the Harz- 
Reise, Gottingen and the Hartz are 
placed in antithesis as prose and 
poetry. All his displeasure and 
satire is poured out on this dusty 
learned republic, with its antiquated 
ceremonies, beadles, and honours; 
whilst he reserves all the love and 
poetry of his heart for the valleys 
and rivers of the Hartz. With the 
personified spirits of nature he holds 
converse, and pours out his full 
heart in impetuous dithyrambs. 
But the satire is already better 
than the poetry ; especially delicious 
is the photographic picture of the 
Brocken scene. The offensive mix- 
ture of drunken sentimentality and 
boastful patriotism, which Heine so 
much abhorred, but which was an 
only too common characteristic of 
German students in his time, are 
reproduced with a gusto which 
throws in shade even the poetry of 
his idyll on the Ise. 

With the commencement of the 
winter session, Heine transferred 
his quarters to Berlin. Here, in the 
busy centre of German literature, 
he could not but receive many 
mighty impulses. He felt above all, 
like all other men, the strange fasci- 
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nation of Rahel Varnhagen von 
Ense. There were even in her 
outward life circumstances which 
drew him to her. Rahel was by 
birth a Jewess ; in early life she had 
met with a bitter disappointment, 
the sorrow for which brought her 
even to death’s door. Also Heine 
felt sick at heart, for his pretty 
cousin Evelina had just jilted him. 
Rahel assembled at her house all 
the literary notabilities of the day. 
The Humboldts, Fouqué, Chamisso, 
and Schleiermacher were frequent 
visitors at her house. Gifted with 
brilliant conversational and obser- 
vational powers, her opinion was 
listened to with the greatest respect. 
At her house, Heine made the ac- 
squaintance of Professor Gans, a 
pupil of Hegel’s and his successor 
in the professorship of philosophy. 
Gans, also a Jew by birth, founded 
a society for the advancement of 
Jewish interests, amongst the most 
prominent members of which were 
Heine and Hitzig, afterwards pro- 


fessor of law in the university. He 
also formed a lasting friendship 
with Karl Immerman, the novelist 
and tragedian, with whom he after- 
wards was involved in the notorious 


Platen affair. The poets of the 
Romantic school, generally speaking, 
did not admit Heine to their society ; 
there was too much of the military 
element amongst them. A volume 
of youthful poems which he now 
published attracted but little atten- 
tion, and, indeed, contains but little 
of value. Their chief peculiarity 
is the simplicity of metres. At a 
time when poetry had become an 
acrobatic exercise in rhymes and 
rhythms, when the poets of Italy and 
Arabia were ransacked in search of 
their most difficult forms, Heine 
returned to the simple form of the 
popular song and of Goethe’s lyrics. 
This simplicity, under the circum- 
stances, betrays already a large 
amount of sound taste and inde- 
pendence of judgment. Consider- 
able attention was, however, at- 
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tracted by his next publication— 
tragedies with a lyric interlude. 
These two tragedies—or, as he 
himself very appropriately calls 
them, dramatised ballads—are of 
great importance in the psycho- 
logical history of Heine, though 
of little value as works of 
art. The lyric interlude is in the 
best style of the poet, and justly 
deserved the place he afterwards 
gave it in his Book of Songs. In 
both tragedies (‘ Ratcliff’ and ‘ Al- 
mansor ’) there is a passionate, un- 
disguised contest against the reli- 
gious hypocrisy which had become 
fashionable amongst the romantic 
poets, and which had already called 
forth a rebuke from Goethe, which, 
however, the old man gave with the 
humour and kindness peculiar to 
old age; but Heine flashes and 
thunders forth his indignation. The 
whole book is pervaded by that 
tone of dissatisfaction which the 
Germans have since called Welt- 
schmerz, and is the characteristic of 
all the Weltschmerzdichter, the chief 
of whom is Heine. In what, then, 
differs this Weltschmerz, this ‘ sor- 
row of the world,’ from the ordi- 
nary mournful feelings of young 
poets? Surely there was nothing 
very surprising or original either 
in the fact that a young man in 
tolerably good circumstances, with 
excellent prospects as matters then 
went, and no cares, should sing of 
all kinds of imagined sorrows, espe- 
cially at a time when Byron’s repu- 
tation was at its height ? The dif- 
ference here lies, as the clumsy com- 
pound Weltschmerz expresses it, in 
the origin of the sorrow. It does 
not proceed from within, but from 
without the poet. It is the sorrow 
felt by a man of genius in an abnor- 
mal position and in an abnormal 
state of society. With the power 
and the will of working, what was 
he to do among a nation which was 
no nation, in a state which was no 
state, in an utter absence of public 
institutions, with no breathing space 
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in the pursuit of a profession, no 
consolation from the past and no 
hope for the future? This sorrow 


the Germans called the sorrow of 


the world. It is not surprising that 


all these poets made, in course of 


time, verse the vehicle of politics ; 
indeed, the very nature of their 
aspirations made this a necessary 
sequel. And amongst those political 
poets we shall soon find Heine the 
foremost. 

The tragedies and other poems 
occasionally published in periodi- 
cals had now gained for Heine 
an acknowledged position in litera- 
ture. The Romanticists at Berlin 
probably felt some presentiment of 
how he would flagellate them in 
times to come, and kept him rather 
distant. One only, Fouqué, invited 
him once to his country house. 
He found him a pale and exceed- 
ingly shy young man. Chamisso, 
who is generally stated to have 
taken Heine by the hand, greatly dis- 
liked him. Eichendorff avoided him 
purposely. The fact is, that at times 
he was already venting his satirical 
power, and, as young men will do, 
rather indiscriminately. His uncle 
Solomon, for whom he felt at heart 
such a deep reverence, was not safe 
from his jokes. This gained him at 
Berlin the reputation of an impudent 
fellow, and even Rahel Varnhagen 
seems to have shared that opinion. 
As to his academical studies, he 
applied himself a little more to law, 
but of course gave, as then was the 
custom at Berlin, a great deal of 
time to philosophy. He was a dili- 
gent pupil of Hegel, whom he met 
occasionally at the house of the 


banker Beer, father of Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, the composer, and of 
Michael Beer, the poet. The in- 


fluence of Hegel on Heine was con- 
siderable. He never denied it, al- 
though towards the end of his life 
his admiration for the philosopher 
abated considerably. When he 
wrote on Hegel in French for 
Frenchmen, he no doubt found often 
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that a great deal of Hegel’s pro- 
fundity consisted in saying the 
vasiest things possible in the man- 
ner most difficult of comprehension. 
After three years’ residence at 
Berlin, he returned (1825) to Got- 
tingen, where he took the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. To fulfil 
indispensable preliminary formality 
before being admitted to such an 
august degree, he went to a quiet 
country town, where by baptism he 
was received into (what he calls) 
the Royal Prussian Church. He 
now settled at Hamburg, but 
the legal practice was very slow in 
coming, he devoted himself entirely 
toliterature. To him, the pursuit of 
literature promised to be more lucra- 
tive than a barristerial practice, As 
he wrote about this time : 


So long as my heart is full of love and 
the heads of my fellow men are full of folly, 
I shall never want materials for writing. 
And my heart will always love as long as 
there are women. When it grows cold for 
one it begins already to glow for another. 
As the king never dies in France so dies 
the queen never in my heart. And in a 
like manner the folly of my fellow men 
will never die out. People see me fre- 
quently on the promenade and always see 
me merry and cheerful. All the fools I see 
there I can use in my writings, they are 
ready money. Just now I luxuriate in 
abundanee. The Lord has blessed me, 
fools are plentiful this year, and as an 
economical manager I consume but a few, 
I pick out the most promising and preserve 
them forthe future. Like a rich merchant 
walks rubbing his hands amidst the casks 
and bales of his store, so I walk amongst 
my people. You are all mine! Ilove you 
all equally, even as much as you love your 
money, and that .means a great deal. I 
could not help laughing heartily the other 
day, when I heard that one of my people 
had expressed his anxiety as to how I 
should get my living some day. Now that 
man is such a capital fool, that I could 
make a living out of him alone. 


And in this little extract he 
strikes the key-note of true satire. 
‘ Let no man ridicule men unless he 
loves them,’ had Jean Paul said 
before him ; and Heine, with all his 
bitterness and recklessness, loved 
men, and loved, above all, his coun- 
ss 
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try, which he ridiculed most of all. 
As there was nothing necessitating 
his presence in Hamburg, he took 
up his abode, first at Wansbeck, 
where Claudius and Klopstock had 
lived before him, and afterwards in 
the isle of Norderney, where he 
wrote the second part of the Reise- 
bilder, entitled, ‘The North Sea 

The poetical portions of this volume 
are distinguished by their great 
freedom and harmony of form— 
often reminding us of the choruses 
in Sophocles and Aischylus — and 
by their grand pictures of marine 
scenery. He afterwards incorpo- 
rated them with the other lyrical 
portions of the Reisebilder in his 
Book: of Songs, which was published 
in 1827. These little songs, which 
he made out of his great sorrow, 
place Heine next to Goethe among 
the lyric poets of Europe. From 
the waking dreams and dreamy 
thoughts of his study we follow the 
poet to his enchanted garden, where 
in the mild moonbeams the lotus 
opens its magic blossoms ; choruses 
of nightingales sing in the luxuriant 
foliage, and, between them, we hear 
now and then the complaint of a 
love-sick maid. But the spell is 
frequently broken by some rude 
satyr or faun. When our holiest 
feelings have been stirred by the 
melody of the poet, he delights in 
marring them. By a discordant 
thought, by a pun or even a plati- 
tude, he cuts short our emotion. 
It is this sudden transition from the 
sublime to the ridiculous — this 
mingling of grave and gay—which 
seems so natural and easy, but was 
the result of careful study, that pro- 
duced a host of imitators. The 
Book of Songs was translated not 
only into every European language, 
including Hungarian, but even into 
Japanese. Heine’s poetical glory 
lay no longer unhewn in the marble 
quarries of Carrara. The greatest 
composers vied in setting his songs 
to music, and with a truly Teutonic 
politeness, not even once in his life 
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thought of sending him a copy of 


their compositions. 

About this time Heine went to 
England, ‘ that vile country where 
men go like machines and machines 
like men.’ When he was presented 
to the Governor of Heligoland, and 
this Englishman stood before him 
several minutes without speaking, he 

says that he felt inclined to look at 
hin from behind, suspecting that it 
had been forgotten to wind up the 
machinery. He had resolved not 
to be struck with admiration by 
anything in London. But it fared 
with him as with the school-boy, 
who resolved beforehand not to feel 
the thrashing he was to receive. 
The ‘English Fragments’ of the 
Reisebilder contain the most raptu- 
rous descriptions of what he saw. 
Night after night he sat in the 

strangers’ g gallery at St. Stephen’s, 

and could not sufficiently admire 
the parliamentary life of ‘England. 
Canning seems to have been his 
special favourite. He was the only 
important speaker he heard on any 
subject of general interest. Also, 
the general impression made on him 
by the streets of London was more 
favourable than he had expected. 
‘The uniformity of their appear- 
ance,’ he says, ‘is greatly relieved 
by the great taste which  shop- 
keepers display i in their show-win- 
dows.’ But the mechanical church- 
going, the gilt prayer-books, and 
ostentatious piety of the middle. 
classes disgusted him so, as to make 
him declare that a cursing French- 
man was no doubt a more agreeable 
sight in the eyes of God than a 
praying E nglishman. 

We cannot take 
‘English Fragments ’ without giv- 
ing the following extract, which is 
remarkable alike for its humour and 
power of observation. After having 
discoursed of liberty as a new kind 
of religion, which each nation “ 
adapt to its own peculiar wants, 
has been done with Christianity, he 
goes on to say: 
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The English are a domesticated people. 
They live a narrow peaceful family life. 
In the circle of his family the Englishman 
seeks that comfort, which by his innate 
social awkwardness is denied to him out of 
doors. The Englishman is therefore satisfied 
with that kind of liberty, which protects his 
personal rights, his body, his property, his 
marriage, his religion and even his whims. 
In his house nobody i is freer than an Eng- 
lishman ; to make use of a common phrase, 
he is king and bishop in his four walls, and 



































































































































































i not inappropriately is his motto : ‘ My house 
) is my castle.’ 
' Whilst the Englishman chiefly desires 
; personal freedom, the Frenchman on the 
other hand may well do without it, if you 
1 allow him that kind of freedom which we 
f call equality. The French are not a do- 
| mesticated people, they are a social one. 
: They do not like to sit together in silence, 
= which they call wne conversation anglaise. 
° They run chattering from the café to the 
1- casino, and from the casino to the salon. 
v. Their innate social talents impel them to a 
1e social life, the very soul of which is equality. 
. That this desire for equality was 
” the chief principle of their revolution we 
re may believe the more, since the French felt 
d. themselves happy enough and contented 
‘is under the rule of their great Emperor, who 
ly out of consideration for their minority, held 
AY their liberty in safe keeping as trustee, and 
es only left them the pleasure of a complete 
mM glorious equality.’ 
ml Far more patiently than a Frenchman 
re an Englishman views therefore a privileged 
ad. aristocracy, he comforts himself with the 
ar thought, that also he possesses rights which 
a make it impossible for this aristocracy to 
i disturb him in his domestic comforts. More- 
)p- over their aristocracy parades not its privi- 
in- § leges in public as is the case on the Con- 
ch- tinent. In the streets and public places of 
od London you see coloured ribbons only on 
the bonnets of women, and gold and silver 
lle- badges on the liveries of lacqueys. Also 
ake # that gay livery which with us distinguishes 
ch- a privileged class of soldiers, is in England 
ble @ anything but an honorary distinction. As 
~* the actor wipes off the paint after the per- 
formance, so the English officer takes off 
his coat when off duty, and in the plain 
the § coat of a gentleman he is again a gentle- 
giv: @ man. 
h is As regards the Germans, they require 
and @ ‘ither liberty nor equality. They are a 
: speculative people, ide ologists, thinke vs and 
rIN§ Bf dreamers, who live only in the past and 
<ind J future and have no present. Englishmen 
will § and Frenchmen have a present; with them 
; as § ach day has its struggle and its history. 
, he The German has nothing for which he 














should struggle, and as he ‘began to suspect 
that after all there might be things, the 
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possession of which might be desirable; 
his philosophers most wisely taught him to 
doubt the existence of these things. It 
cannot be denied that also the Germans 
love liberty, but differently from other 
people. The Englishman loves libe rty as 
his lawful wife : he} possesses her, and though 
he does not love her with great tenderness, 
still he knows in a ease of need how to de- 
fend her. The Frenchman loves liberty 
like his bride: he glows for her, burns 
for her, throws himse Tf at her feet with the 
most extravagant protestations; he fights 
for her for death or life, he makes a fool of 
himself for her. The German loves liberty 
like his old grandmother. 

Do not abuse the Germans. Although 
they are dreamers, some of them have 
dreamed such beautiful things, that I should 
not like to exchange them for the waking 
reality of our neighbours. Since we all are 
asleep and dream, we may perhaps do with- 
out liberty, for our tyrants sleep likewise 
and their tyranny is only a dream. Only 
once upon a time did we awake, when the 
Catholic Romans would rob us of our liberty 
of dreaming, and then we fought and con- 
quered and lay down again and dreamed. 
Revile not our dreamers! Now and then 
they speak like somnambulists in their sleep 
and their word becomes the seed of freedom. 
The spleeny Briton, tired of his wife, puts 
perhaps some day a halter round her neck 
and takes her for sale to Smithfield. The 
changeable Frenchman grows tired of his 
bride and leaves her in order to dance after 
the courtisanes of the Palais Royal. But 
the German will never turn his old grand- 
mother out of doors, he will give her 
a place by the hearth, where she may tell 
her fairy tales to the listening children. 
If some day, which God forl id, liberty 
should have disappeared from the world, a 


German will discover her again in his 
dreams. 
However, he was very glad to 


leave England. A poet was out of 
place in busy London, where a phi- 
losopher might have learned more 
at the corner of a street than from 
all the books of the Leipzig fair. The 
English are freque ntly hit by a stray 
arrow of his satire. "When once on 
his travels he met an English family 
in a cabinet of curiosities, and — 
that Paterfamilias had entered < 

the east door whilst Murray’s hand. 
book began the description of the 
curiosities from the west, he was 
delighted in confounding the Eng- 
lishman’s confusion by all manner of 
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absurd explanations. At Florence 
he takes a note of the absurd Eng- 
lishman who asked a friar how 
much a year he got by going about 
with a shaven crown and a rope 
round his waist. On his return 
from England he accepted an offer 
of Cotta’s to edit the Politische An- 
nalen at Munich. On his way to 
his new post, he made at Frankfort 
the acquaintance of Ludwig Borne, 
who gave him some paternal advice 
as to his new office as editor of a 
political paper. Borne, whose proper 
name was Baruch, had, like Heine, 
studied law, and, from motives of 
expediency, exchanged the Jewish 
faith for the Christian. As the 
second leader of the Young Ger- 
many school, he has been frequently 
contrasted with Heine, and gene- 

rally been dignified with the epithet 

of the noble. That he was a man 
of true nobility of mind, who, with 
great singleness of purpose, devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty, can- 
not be denied. He was an able 
political writer and acute critic. 
But his gloomy temper prevented 
him from either raising himself 
above or from accommodating him- 
self to circumstances. Gifted with 
creat satirical powers, he was defi- 
cient in humour, and died in utter 
hopelessness. 

The next year (1828) Heine re- 
signed his post as editor and went 
to Italy. This journey supplied him 
with the material forthe third volume 
of the Reisebilder, which contains the 
notorious attack on Count Augustus 
Platen-Hallermiinde. Count Platen, 
a man of severe classical taste and 
of greater critical power than poeti- 
cal genius, had ridiculed in his 
Aristophanic comedy, The Fatal 
Fork, the latest productions of the 
Romantic school, chiefly the dramas 
of the fatalist tragedians. Immer- 
mann, Heine’s friend, replied in a 
series of epigrams, which the latter 
reprinted in his Reisebilder. The 
consequence was that Platen in his 
next comedy, The Romantic Gdipus, 
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administered severe punishment 
both to Immermann and Heine. The 
latter was called the Petrarch of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, and Pindar 
of the Little Tribe of Benjamin. 
Heine was deeply wounded. In his 
sensitiveness he exaggerated the in- 
sult ; he fancied himself classed with 
men who debased coin, with dirty, 
long-bearded pedlars who kill a 
Christian child in the Easter-night. 
All the misery and reproach of ages 
contained in that one word Jew, 
seemed to rise before him. In his 
passion he took terrible revenge, 
and wrote that satire which, for 
virulence, has not its equal in the 
annals of literature. From Platen’s 
poems in the eastern style he takes 
the opportunity of charging him 
with the most unnatural practices. 
All the insinuations of this bitter 
satire are hidden in puns in the lowest 
barrack-slang. Platen, already in 
delicate health, took the matter so 
to heart that he died. The whole 
affair was discreditable on both 
sides. Heine felt this and implored 
his friends to interpose, especially 
as the death of his father, who died 
insane, unfitted him for the time from 
continuing such a warfare. In later 
years Heine justified his proceeding 
by saying, ‘ You see I was then just 
coming out, and my whole manner 
was such that it could not but pro- 
voke a yell of opposition. This I felt, 
and that an onslaught of all the little 
curs wasimminent. This I wished 
summarily to prevent, and so I took 
hold of the biggest amongst them, 
flayed him alive, and dragged the 
big fellow with me on the stage in 
order that the little ones should lose 
all courage. That is the strategy 
of literary warfare. And then, the 
man was nearly half-cracked. At 
Munich he went about crowned with 
a laurel-wreath ; that I have seen 
myself. Moreover,’ and here Heine 
hesitated, ‘the fellow was so arro- 
gant. Iseveral times sent word to 
him he should not call me aJew. | 
was none, at least not in the sense 
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he meant it.! But he was obstinate 
like Don Quixote, and so I called 
him , and at last he stung him- 
self like a scorpion.’ 

The Reisebilder now formed four 
volumes, and became immensely 
popular. In them the art of German 
prose arrives at its highest perfec- 
tion. The very faults of Heine’s 
style must, to readers of German, 
appear great beauties. The occasion- 
ally dreamy parataxis, which takes 
the place of the incomprehensible 
syntax of former German authors 
(always excepting Lessing, Goethe, 
and Winkelmann), isa w onderful re- 
lief to the reader. As regards simply 
style, we should not hesitate to place 
Heine even Goethe. Well 
might he say that it had been no easy 
matter to create a style in German, 
and that those who wished to be- 
come proficient in writing prose 
should especially study Lessing, 
Goethe, and his own wyitings. The 
fossil Teutomaniacs certainly con- 
sidered such a style as a sure mark 
of superficiality, and held that ev ery 
orthodox Teuton, whenever he has 
to say anything, ought to say it in 
the least intelligible manner. 

For some time Heine had felt un- 
comfortable inGermany. The severe 
censorship of the press, the suspi- 
cion with which, as the acknow- 
ledged leader of Young Germany, 
he was looked upon by the govern- 
ments, all made a change very de- 
sirable. The news of the revolution 
of July, ‘ these sunbeams wrapped in 
newspapers,’ determined him to go 
to Paris, whither he had been pre- 
ceded by Ludwig Borne. The latter 
sarcastically remarked, that the two 
leaders of Young Germany were then 
the only Germans in Paris, who 
were not under sentence of death 





above 


‘Jews and Christians,’ he 
contradistinction to Hellenes. 


to say, all men are either 


Jew, nor a pig-tail a Chris stian,’ 


says in the book on Borne, 
By these names I denote not certain nations, but rather 
some innate and developed tendency of mind, habit and thought. 
Jews or Hellenes: 
spiritualistic impulses, or men of a lively realistic disposition. 
born in Athens and perhaps « lesee nd from Theseus. The 


or imprisonment, Both of them 
went to Paris as newspaper corre- 
spondents. The German govern- 
ments had made their reckoning 
without their host. In Paris these 
journalists were far more formidable 
to them than they could ever have 
been at home. Heine wrote the 
correspondence of the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung. Only think of 
the feelings of a subject of a German 
duodecimo prince, who read in his 
newspaper the following treasonable 
anecdote of Louis Philippe : 


I remember very well how, immediately 
after my arrival in Paris, I hastened to the 
Palais Royal to see Louis Philippe. The 
friend who showed me the way, told me 
that the king showed himself at present on 
the terrace only at certain stated hours, but 
that till a few weeks ago he was to be scen 
at all hours, and that for five frances. ‘ For 
five franes!’ I exclaimed; ‘does he then show 
himself for money?’ ‘ No, but he is shown 
for money, and this is the way. There is 
a society of clague urs, marchands de contre- 
marques, and such like rabble, who offer to 
every stranger to show him the king for 
five francs. If you give them ten francs, 
they undertake to show him in the attitude 
of turning up his eyes to heaven and laying 
his hand on his heart. But if you give 


twenty francs, they make him sing the 
Marseillaise. Now on giving those fellows 


five francs, they raised such a glorious “ Vive 
le roi!” under the windows of the palace, 
that the king at last came out, bowed and 
retired, If you had given the fellows ten 
francs, they screamed still louder, and at 
the appearance of the king, demeaned them- 
selves like possessed. The king, as a sign 
of his emotion, then laid his hand on his 
heart and turned up his eyes. Englishmen, 
however, sometimes invested as much as 
twenty francs, and the enthusiasm was 
raised to the highest pitch; and when the 
king appeared on the terrace, they struck 
up the Marseillaise and bellowed most up- 
roariously, till the king, perhaps only to 
put ane nd to the singing, bowed, turned’ up 
his eyes and joined in the singing” Whether 

he also beat time with his foot, as has been 
asserted, I do not know. Indeed I cannot 








‘are for me synonymous in 


So that I am inclined 
that means, either men of ascetic and 
There are Jews who are 
beard does not make a man a 
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by any means vouch for the truth of this 
anecdote. The friend from whom I heard 
it is dead these seven years; these seven 
years he has told no lie. Therefore it 
is not M. Berryer on whose authority I 
tell it. 

Heine’s wit and established repu- 
tation procured him admission to 
the best society in Paris. Thiers, 
Scheffer, Hugo, Gauthier, Blanc, 
were more or less connected with 
him. Gerard de Nerval became 
greatly attached to him, and trans- 
lated his poems. St. René-Taillan- 
dier welcomed him formally in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. His social 
talents made him a great favourite. 
Although he spoke French without 
the least foreign accent, he was very 
clever at mimicking it, and could 
set the company roaring when tell- 
ing his anecdotes with an affected 
Teutonic accent. He soon became a 
constant contributor to the Hurope 
Littéraire, the Revue Rétrospective, 
and the Revue des Deux Mondes. He 
preferred to write for established 
and influential papers, and to ac- 
commodate himself occasionally to 
the views of his editors and the 
public, instead of starting like Borne 
a hole-and-corner paper, in which 
he certainly might have spoken 
without the least restraint, but also 
without the authority and influence 
of an old-established and recognised 
organ of public opinion. He made 
it his task to become a mediator be- 
tween the two nations. The French 
were to learn a good deal of Ger- 
man philosophy and poetry, and the 
Germans were to learn from the 
French politics and common sense. 
He wished the two nations, like 
Homeric heroes, to change their 
armour on the battle-field of thought 
in token of their future friendship. 

Shortly after settling in Paris he 
married Mathilde Mirat, first aw 
tie izienre arrondissene nt, as the slang 
phrase has it, and some years after- 
wards, when he found some diffi- 
culties in making a provision for 
his wife, at the church of St. Sul- 
pice. Madame Heine was a woman 
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totally incapable of understanding 
her husband, but so far from feeling 
annoyed at it, it seemed greatly to 
amuse him. He often used to say 
that she had never read a line of 
his. Once, however, her curiosity 
was so much excited by the homage 
paid to her husband, that she wished 
to know what he could have written 
to make him much talked 
about; so he gave her the French 
translation of the first volume of the 
Reisebilder. She had not read long 
when Heine observed her turn very 
pale and lay the book aside. He 
anxiously inquired what was the 
matter. No answer. On looking 
at the book, he found that she had 
read just as far as the first flirtation 
recorded in the She was 
jealous. He assured her that all 
this had been written long before 
he knew her; but she granted him 
absolution only on his promising 
never to do such wicked things 
again, nor to write of them if he 
had done any more before he knew 
her. To Madame Heine he was not 
the great wit and poet; he was to 
her the most indulgent and _ affee- 
tionate husband. To him she was 
his doll, whom he liked to dress out 
in all sorts of finery, for whom he 
ransacked the shops of milliners and 
confectioners. He liked to take her 
out for a drive, to the theatre, or to 
the concert; he had a real horror of 
learned women, she was a child in 
whose prattle he delighted. Once 
on his return from the south of 
France, he fell in with Ernest, the 
violin-player, who entrusted him 
with a fine Strasburg sausage, for a 
medical friend of his; the journey 
was long and the day hot. Ma- 
dame Mathilde was longing for 
some refreshment, and at last sug: 
gested that a little bit of the sausage 
would be very nice. It was not im 
Heine’s character to resist the temp- 
ter, so he cut off a little piece, which 
proved so very nice, that another 
one, and yet another one had to be 
cut off. By the time they reached 


SO 
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Paris the sausage had diminished 
considerably. Heine’s ready wit in- 
vented a novel stratagem for sup- 
plying the deficiency: knowing the 
doctor to be a disciple of Hahne- 
mann, he cut off a thin slice and 
sent it with a note to the effect, that 
as the smallest possible quantity 
had according to his opinion the 
same effect as the largest possible 
quantity, he had no doubt that this 
thin slice of sausage would be as 
agreeable to him as the whole. 
Occasionally, however, he was very 
jealous and she very self-wille xd, so 
that once he actually shut her up 
for some days in a private asylum. 
Another time he fancied she had 
run away from him, but on rushing 
into the room he heard her favourite 
parrot screi uming ‘Cocotte, Cocotte,’ 

when he laughingly said that he 
was sure of her return, as she 
would never have run away without 
her parrot. His gaiety at Paris 
caused a little parody on the Book 
of Songs to be circulated at the time, 


which, as it hits off his style very 
well, may here find a place: 


Den Giirtner néhrt sein Spaten, 
Den Bettler sein lahmes Bein, 
Den Wechsler seine Ducaten, 
Mich meine Liebespein. 


Wie bin ich dir so verbunden, 
Mein Lieb, fiir dein treulos Herz! 
Ich habe viel Geld gefunden 

Und ruh’ nun im Liebesscherz. 


Nun sing’ ich bei niichtlicher Lampe 
Den Schmerz, der mich betraf ; 

Er kommt bei Hofman und Campe 
Heraus in klein Octav. 


The German governments were 
terrified at the bold tone of their 
foreion newspaper correspondents. 
Gentz the trusty coadjutor of Met- 
ternich, in a private letter, requested 
Cotta, the publisher, to discontinue 
the contributions of Heine. This was 
of no avail. But an unlooked-for 
deliverer appeared, Wolfgang Men- 
zel, himself once a Liberal,and friend 
of Heine, denounced in no measured 
terms the Young Germany school, 
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or as he called them in derision, 
Young Palestine. He called upon 
the governments to protect their 
subjects from ‘this immoral, irre- 
ligious, and in every respect vile 
party ; which in the place of nation- 
ality substituted humanity, which, 
after the French manner, would 
make reason the only judge of our 
actions, that reason which God had 
condemned already in the serpent in 
Paradise.’ The paternal govern- 
ments listened to the agonising cry 
of their children, and on the 1oth ot 
December, 1835, the Frankfort Diet 
condemned not only all the pub- 
lished writings of the school called 
Young Germany, but even those 
they might publish in future. This 
decree remained in force till the 
year 1842. Most provincial govern- 
ments promulgated special edicts, 
by which the liberty of the press 
was restricted. No book under 
twenty sheets could be printed with- 
out having first been submitted to 
the censor. The poor authors had 
to do like Benvenuto Cellini, when 
he cast his Perseus. Finding that 
he had not metal enough, he ran 
from room to room, and whatever 
he could find in the way of metal, 
he carried hastily to his foundry. 
Many a book also of Heine’s con- 
tains an alloy of base metal, which 
was thrown in so as to make up the 
required quantity. The rage of the 
Young Germans was wreaked on 
the wretched Menzel. Borne held 
him up to public execration in his 
Menzel der Franzosenfresser, and 
Heine in a pamphlet, Der Denun- 
ziant. By these two names the 
worthy Menzel is known to this day 
at Stuttgardt. 

Heine collected his contributions 
to French magazines in two volumes, 
under the title De l’ Allemagne. The 
first volume contains a history of 
modern German literature, the 
second a history of philosophy and 
religion in Germany. At a full 
gallop the reviewer rides along the 
marshalled ranks of the poets, 















































































































































































































































































































































philosophers, and theologians of 
Germany. Many a cloud of dust is 
certainly kicked up, which those 
who cannot keep pace with the 
dashing rider, must be content to 
swallow. Poor A. W. von Schlegel 
is run over in a rather unceremo- 
nious style, Tieck has his epaulettes 
torn off, the remaining Roman- 
ticists are lectured on their faded 
and shabby uniforms. Before Les- 
sing he dismounts humbly, and 
offers him a wreath of green laurel; 
before Goethe’s royal majesty he 
asks, kneeling, pardon for his former 
rebellion ; ; and presents Varnhagen 
von Ense with a cross of honour. 
And this wild reviewer carries in 
his hand his old wizard-biton, which 
he gained on the Brocken, and 
transmutes by it the dull plains of 
abstract thought into the most 
smiling fields and woods. His treat- 
ment of literary and philosophical 
history is really grand. His manner 
of connecting the philosophical re- 
volution in Germany with the poli- 
tical revolution in France, is the 
most brilliant part of the book. 
Hegel, according to him, concludes 
the cycle of German philosophy, 
which is now destined to pass into 
the political life of the nation : 
German philosophy is an important mat- 
ter, which concerns the whole human race ; 
and only a distant generation will be able 
to decide whether we are to be blamed or 
to be praised for having worked out first 
our philosophy and afterwards our revolu- 
tion. Methinks, a methodical people like 
ourselves could not but begin with the re- 
formation, continue with philosophy, and 
after that pass over to political reform. I 
find this order quite rational. The heads, 
which philosophy has made use of for 


meditation, may be afterwards chopped off 


by revolution for any purpose that may be 
required, But philosophy could never have 
made use of heads which had been chopped 
off by revolution, if it had happened to 
have the precedence. When you 
then hear the noise and uproar, beware ye 
children of our neighbours, ye Frenchmen, 
to meddle with the business we are settling 
in Germany. You might fare ill. Beware 
of fanning the fire, beware of extinguishing 
it; you might easily burn your fingers in 
the flames. Do not smile at my advice, the 
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advice of a dreamer, who warns you against 
the disciples of Kant, Fichte and Schelling. 
Smile not at the dreamer who expects the 
same revolution in reality which has taken 
place in thought. Thought precedes deeds, 
like lightning thunder. A German thunder 
is certainly a German thunder, and not very 
active. It comes on rolling slowly, but it 
will come; and when you hear it crash as 
it has never crashed before in the world’s 
history, then know: it is at last the German 
thunder. At its roar eagles will fall dead 
from the air, and the lions in the distant 
plains of Africa will take their tails be- 
tween their legs and hide 
their royal caverns. 


themselves in 
. As upon the 


steps of an amphitheatre, the nations of 


Europe will be ranged around Germany to 
behold @ great tournament. But beware! 
I mean well with you, and therefore I tell 
you the bitter truth: you have more to fear 
from a free Germany than from the Holy 
Alliance, with all its Croats and Cossacks, 
For firstly, you are not liked in Germany; 
which is almost incomprehensible, since 
you are so amiable and took so much 
trouble, when you were in Germany, to 
make yourselves agreeable to the better 
and fairer half of the German people. 
And though this better half may love you, 
it is, alas! that half which bears no arms, 
and whose friendship does but little good. 
Indeed, I have never been able to com- 
prehend what they have against you. Once 
a a tap-room at Gattinge n, I heard an Old 
German say, that we ought to take revenge 
on the French for beheading Conradin of 
Stauffen. No doubt you have forgotten 
that this long time; but we forget nothing. 
If some day we should have a mind to 
pick a quarrel with you, we shall not want 
plenty of producible reasons, 

And in such a gallop du sublime 
au ridicule is this whole review of 
German literature and philosophy. 
It is to be feared that the majority 

ori) 
of his French readers remember 
more the fun of it than the grave 
lessons which he reads to them 
here and there. But generally 
speaking the two volumes form 
the most brilliant essay on modern 
German thought that has been 
written. Certainly he has infused 
too; much of the spirit of his 
own school into the spirit of a past 
period, In the history of German 
philosophy he sees a great crusade 
against deism, with a view to a final 
establishment of pantheism, with 


which is intimately connected pau- 
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civism. Kant, Fichte and Hegel 
did not deliberately aim at such an 
object, although the final result of 
their philosophy cannot be denied 
to have been what Heine stated it 
to be. He has ranged the different 
parts on the stage of history, they 
speak their part, and Heine himself 
takes up the position of a chorus, 
and eloquently discourses on the 
performance. 
philosophy. 
The occasional papers which he 
wrote for the Augsburg Gazette 
were published in two volumes, en- 
titled Franzésische Zustiinde. The 
royalist opinions expressed in the 
book gave much dissatisfaction 
amongst German democrats ; espe- 
cially, Borne was very bitter in his 
criticism of Heine’s political posi- 
tion. He charged him with faith- 
lessness to the cause of freedom, 
and even hinted at bribery. This 
accusation received some colour of 
truth from the fact of Heine’s 


having accepted a pension from the 


French Government, which, how- 
ever, it is more likely was granted 
him in acknowledgment of his 
literary merits and through the 
influence of his intimate friend 
Thiers. If the French Government 
bribed him, he certainly did not 
fulfil the bargain, for attacks on 
Louis Philippe and his ministers 
are to be met with in every part of 
his correspondence. 

Wherever a number of refugees 
club themselves together the atmo- 
sphere becomes unhealthy. This 
happened among the large number 
of Germans congregated at that 
time in Paris. Taking no active 
part in the life of the people 
amongst whom they lived, they met 
daily to heat their imagination with 
the tale of their miseries, past and 
present, and to delude themselves 
with false hopes as to the future. 
Several of these refugees ended 
their lives in insanity, the majority 
became morbid. Heine kept at a 
distance from his countrymen, 


Heine is the poet of ~ 


made himself as much as possible 
at home in Paris, and thus escaped 
the contagion. Only once he ac- 
companied Bérne to a meeting of 
German patriots. He was shocked 
to find the assembled liberators of 
Fatherland with long pipes in their 
morths, and horrified when he 
found it indispensable to shake 
hands with each individual hero. 
It was all very well to be democratic 
in the society of gentlemen, but to 
meet a number of mechanics for the 
discussion of the rights of man was 
intolerable. Borne, on the other hand, 
delighted in taking pinches of snuff 
with these men, and discussing poli- 
tics with them. He gradually be- 
came a cynic and fanatic amongst 
them. After Bérne’s death, Heine 
wrote a book on him, in which he 
gives a vivid picture of the gradual 
decline of a fine mind and honest 
heart amidst such associates. The 
whole army of Teutomaniacs rose 
against him, incensed at what they 
considered a vile slander. Unfor- 
tunately Heine could not write even 
on such a serious matter without 
being witty, and had made some very 
funny observations on the house- 
keeper of this old hypochondriac. 
A Teutonic champion of the house- 
keeper sent the author a challenge, 
and in the encounter which followed 
Heine was slightly wounded in the 
arm. 

A movement was now inaugu- 
rated against the Young Germans, 
the promoters of which called them- 
selves Old Germans. Disciples of 
Jahn and Massmann in the J'uin- 
Kunst, they made no pretensions to 
literary ability or refinement. But 
to sleep on the ground, to eat dry 
bread, and avoid the use of anything 
not truly Teutonic in origin, was 
their glory. A single-breasted coat 
and turn-down collar, unkempt 
hair and gloveless hands, were the 
uniform of these worthies. To be 
a sworn enemy of the French and 
to sing the songs of Kérner, were 


the articles of ‘their creed. They 
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disliked Heine, for he liked the 
French and was witty, a sure sign 
of French frivolity. What they 
wanted in talent they professed to 
make up by a manly character. 
Yes, these exceedingly dull people 
made this most important discovery, 
that good musicians are generally 
men without a character, but that 
they, the bad musicians, were very 
moral characters indeed, and after 
all, a good character was a better 
thing than good music. These 
Teutomaniacs were immortalised by 
Heine in his Atta Troll, a Midsum- 
mer-night’s Dream. 

Atta Troll, a dancing bear, dances 
with his wife, the swarthy Mumma, 
at a fair at Canterets in the 
Pyrenees. Leaving his shaggy 
spouse behind him, he manages to 
escape to the mountain, where he 
succeeds in finding his children. 
In France his mind has become 
tainted with socialist ideas. He 


now teaches his children that the 
aristocracy of the human race is an 


usurpation, and that the future 
ought to belong to the brutes. He 
warns them never to become men 
or to marry men, not even an Old 
German, for even they, although 
primitive relations of the Trolls, are 
a sadly degenerate race. Let them 
always boast of being bears. In 
spite of his contempt for the human 
race, Troll is very proud of his bad 
dancing and of the questionable 
political wisdom which he has ac- 
quired among them. The lectures 
which he delivers to his children 
are aslashing satire on the manners 
and opinions of the Old Germans. 
In the midst of his revolutionary 
speculations, Atta Troll is doomed 
to die. The poet goes out hunting 
with Laskaro, the son of a witch, 
who in reality is dead, but by his 
mother’s skill is endowed with a 
semblance of life. Surprised by a 
thunderstorm they are compelled to 
take refuge in the kitchen of the 
witch Uraka. Here the poet has 
a dream, in which he sees in a gro- 
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tesque procession the wild hunts- 
man and the divine forms of pagan 
mythology pass by his window. 
This dream, although only an 
episode in the poem, is its richest 
gem. It overflows with humour. 
Even the wildest and most terrify- 
ing apparitions provoke our laugh- 
ter, for we see beforehand that 
they are to be followed by laughing 
sprites. Also, Atta Troll has a 
dream, in which he sees the paradise 
of bears. This he interprets as a 
sign of his approaching death. 
Laskaro, who knows the old bear’s 
affection for his Mumma, imitates 
her voice, and thus brings him out 
of his hiding-place within reach of 
his rifle. An epitaph on the patri- 
otic bear by the Teutomaniac King 
Ludwig of Bavaria concludes the 
poem, which is dedicated to Varn- 
hagen von Ense. 

This is the outline of this really 
wonderful satire on the virtuous and 
patriotic Philistine. The scene is 
laid with great skill in the Pyrenees, 
and by fine and grand descriptions 
of scenery the littleness of the bear 
is thrown out in bold relief. The 
race of Trolls is not confined to 
Germany. There are plenty of 
blockheads everywhere who boast 
of their virtuous stupidity. 

In spirit allied to Atta Troll, is 
Germany, a Winter's Tale, which 
appeared in 1844. The occurrences 
of Heine’s last visit to Germany 
form the groundwork for the poem, 
and give occasion for a good deal of 
satire. In plan and execution it is 
poorer than Atta Troll, but richer 
in puns and’ wider in scope. It 
greatly provoked the ire of the 
Trolls, which shows sufficiently that 
Heine knew where to touch a sore 
place. Particularly good are the 
chapters relating his visit to the 
enchanted Emperor Barbarossa in 
the Kyffhiuser. 

Simultaneously with the Winter's 
Tale appeared a volume of Neue 
Gedichte. The love-songs in the 
first half of this volume are still in 
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the graceful style of the Book of 
Songs, but gradually satire becomes 
predominant. Escaped from the 
restraint of virtuous German hypo- 
crites, he delights in a_ poetical 
libertinism. He proclaims ‘ the new 
gospel of the emancipation of 
women,’ and like a second Villon 
sings of the streets of Paris, repre- 
senting the lorette almost as the 
ideal of women. His enemies have 
been only too happy to represent 
this as a mirror of the poet’s life at 
the time ; but nothing can be far- 
ther from the truth. Heine never 
contradicted these evil reports. He 
liked to be considered very naughty, 


and delighted in painting himself 


even blacker than his enemies did. 
The truth is, that Heine was, 
like Wilson, a hedonist. He was 
fond of pleasure and merry com- 
pany, but in other respects he was 
as moral as the generality of men. 
In the ballads of the Newe Gedichte, 
he seems to have entered on a con- 
test with Ludwig Uhland, treating 
various subjects which the Swabian 
poet had handled before him. His 
ballad of ‘ King Harold’ is a fine 
specimen, and when contrasted with 
Uhland’s beautiful poem on the 
same subject will show the different 
genius of these two great poets : 


The great king Harold Harfagar 
In Ocean’s depths is sitting, 

Beside his lovely water-fay ; 
The years are over him flitting. 

By water-sprite’s magical arts chained down, 
He is neither living nor dead ; 

And while in this state of baneful bliss, 
Two hundred years have sped 


The head of the king is laid on the lap 
Of the beautiful woman, and ever 

He yearningly gazes up to her eyes, 
And looks away from her never. 


His golden hair is silve r-grey, 
His cheek-bones (of time’s mark a token) 
Project like a ghost’s from his yellow face, 
His body is withered and broken. 


And many a time from his sweet dream of 
love 


He suddenly is waking, 
For over him wildly rages the flood, 
The castle of glass rude ‘ly shaking. 
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He oftentimes fancies he hears in the wind, 
The Northmen shouting out gladly ; 

He raises his arms with joyous haste, 
Then lets them fall again sadly. 

He oftentimes fancies he hears far above, 
The seamen their voices raising, 

The great king Harold Harfagar 
In songs heroical praising. 

And then the king from the depthof his heart, 
Begins sobbing a und wailing and sighing, 
When quickly the water-fay over him bends, 

With loving kisses re plying. 


A variety of essays were published 
by Heine, in four volumes, under 
the title of Der Salon. Two volumes 
contain a German translation of his 
book, De l’ Allemagne. The remain- 
der contain art critiques and frag- 
ments of tales. His critiques on 
Scheffer, Vernet, Delaroche, Lacroix, 
and Robert belong to the best pro- 
ductions of his pen. Avoiding the 
wearisome platitudes of the majo- 
rity of art critics, and leaving aside 
the discussionof technicalities which 
van be thoroughly understood only 
by a professional artist, he leads us 
pleasantly from picture to picture, 
giving free scope to his fancy and 
interweaving his observations with 
pointed allusions to the passing 
events of the day. The Old Ger- 
mans made not a little ado about 
this waste of time, as they called it. 
What good could possibly accrue to 
the to- be- delivered fatherland from 
these criticisms on pictures ? 

One of the fragments, the Memoirs 
of Herr von Schnabelewopski, deserve 
to be mentioned. The hero of the 
tale is a Polish nobleman, who is 
sent by his parents to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden as a divinity student. 
On his way thither he wastes six 
months at Hamburg, where he min- 
gles not exactly in ‘the best society. 
At Leyden he becomes acquainted 
with several students of philosophy, 
with whom he lodges in the same 
house. At their common meals they 
discuss theologicaland philosophical 
questions, and the manner in which 
the result of their discussion is made 
to depend on the quality and quan- 
tity of the dinner is ludicrousenough. 
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But all this wit does not redeem the 
gross materialism of the book. In 
no other work of his does Heine so 
loudly proclaim what even many of 
his followers were afraid of thinking 
in secret. Strange to say, the saintly 
watchman of Zion, Wolfgang Men- 
zel, extolled this fragment, and ad- 
vised the author to write the sequel. 

It had been Heine’s prayer, when 
in the fulness of health and fame, 
that he might die young. Not that 
he was afraid of the infirmities of 
old age, but he was afraid of be- 
coming an old grumbler, who is for 
ever whining about the good old 
times. But his death was to be 
stranger than any of the legends of 
half-sleep half-death which he had 
sung of. Already, when a student 
at Gottingen, his health obliged him 
to make a walking tour through the 
Hartz. When at Berlin, the first 
symptoms showed themselves of 
that disease which many years after 
was to break out. During his resi- 


dence in Paris he went frequently 


to the French watering-places, or 
took his temporary abode in villages 
near the capital. Had he not been 
very careful, there is no doubt that 
he never would have been as healthy 
and robust as he was during the first 
years of his married life. In 1846 
he felt very weak, and tried the 
waters at Bagnéres; but he returned 
much worse. The ‘softening of the 
spinal chord had progressed so far 
as to produce gradually atrophy of 
the legs. He was unable to rise ; 
his right eye was closed, and when 
he wished to see he had to raise up 
the eyelid with his hand. Never- 
theless, he retained his good humour. 
He frequently received company at 
his country house at Montmorency, 
and, propped up in his arm-chair, 
delighted his guests with his sallies. 
His dinner-parties about this time 
are described as more delightful 
than ever. Nor was he unable to 
proceed with his literary labours, 
but wrote a good deal and well. 

The steady progress of the disease 
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necessitated his removal to Paris, 
at first to a house in the Rue d’Am- 
sterdam, and some years after to the 
Avenue ‘Matignon, near the Champs 
Elysées, where e he died. Fortunately 
for him "the allowance which he had 
received throughout life from his 
generous uncle was doubled by his 
heirs, so as to place him in easy 
circumstances. For nearly eight 
years he lay in this state, and it was 
no wonder the process of dying 
seemed rather tedious both to him 
and his friends. Gradually his gay 
French companions dropped off. 
Theophile Gauthier, who had been 
fond of him enough in the days, of 
his health, visited him only when 
commissioned by Michel Lévy to 
write a preface to the new edition 
of the Ieisebilder. Once a visitor 
Was announced; it was Berlioz. 
What! !? exclaimed the dying poet, 
‘some one visits me!’ And on re- 
cognising Berlioz, he added, ‘ You 
were always original.’ After three 
years of illness his body was like a 
skeleton, covered with a transparent 
skin. Nothing but the short beard 
betrayed that he was a full-grown 
man and nota baby. Still he con- 
tinued literary composition, and 
on most mornings dictated to his 
amanuensis, or had him read to him. 
He not only kept up his knowledge 
of current literature, but studied 
the whole physiology and pathology 
of his disease. ‘ Some day,’ he said 
to his physician, ‘I shall be able to 
give lectures in heaven on the insuf- 
ficiency of terrestrial remedies in the 
cure of spinal diseases.’ Violent 
fits of coughing and retching aggra- 
vated his nervous sufferings. After 
one of these fits, he asked his phy- 
sician whether these fits did not 
greatly accelerate his death. ‘ Not 
at all,’ was the reply. ‘ Pray,’ said 
he, ‘ don’t tell that to my wife; she 
has trouble enough without that.’ 
Another day, on being asked, ‘ Pou- 
vez-vous siffler?’ he replie od, ‘Hélas! 
non, pas méme les piéces de M. 
Scribe.’ 
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Many rumours spread during his 
long illness of his conversion. Some- 
times he was said to have turned 
Catholic ; another time the honour 
of his conversion was claimed by 
the Protestants. Almost propheti- 
cally he had said in the second part 
of the Salon : 


So many free-thinkers have been con- 
verted on their death-bed. But, I pray you, 
make no boast of it. These stories of 
conversion belong, at the utmost, to the 
department of pathology, and bear but a 
miserable testimony in favour of your cause. 
They prove at the utmost that it was 
impossible for you to convert these free- 
thinkers, as long as they with a sound 
mind walked under God’s free heaven and 
were masters of their reason. 


Tn the preface of a new German 
edition of the History of Religion, 
he enters into the question of his 
conversion :— 


It is not my fault that German phi- 
losophy is exactly the reverse of what we 
hitherto have ealled piety and the fear of 
God, and that our modern philosophers 
proclaimed finally the completest atheism, 
They tore mercilessly and with bacchantic 
delight the blue curtain from the German 
heaven, and said: ‘See, all divinities are 
fled, and above there sits only an old 
maid with leaden hands and sad heart, 
Necessity. Alas! what at that time 
sounded so strange, is now proclaimed be- 
yond the Rhine from all house-tops. And 
the fanatical zeal of many of these preachers 
is really terrible. We have now fanatical 
monks of atheism, grand-inquisitors of un- 
belief, who would roast Voltaire alive, be- 
cause, after all, he was at heart a disguised 
deist. As long as such doctrines remained 
the secret property of an aristocracy of 
educated men, and were discussed in an 
aristocratic slang, which was unintelligible 
to the flunkeys who stood behind our 
chairs, so long also I belonged to these 
light-minded esprits forts. But when I 
saw that the vulgar rabble began to discuss 
the same themes at its vulgar orgies, when 
dirty journeymen shoemakers and tailors, 
in their low tap-room language, dared to 
deny the existence of God, when atheism 
began to smell very strongly of cheese, gin, 
and tobacco: then my eyes were suddenly 
opened, and what I had not understood by 
my reason, I now comprehended through 
the organ of smell, and my atheism—God 
be praised—was at an end. 


Tt is an awful thing, this coquetry 
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with religion on a death-bed. But 
coquetting it was; to a real conver- 
sion it came never. Well-disposed 
people, who came occasionally to 
talk to him on religious subjects, 
found him an earnest and attentive 
listener. They left him with the 
firm conviction of having made an 
impression, but on casting a parting 
glance at the dying man, they saw 
him perhaps lifting up his right 
eyelid, and after a mischievous 
twinkling with his watery blue eye, 
he would break out in loud laughter. 
A few hours before his death, a 
friend rushed into his room with the 
question whether he had made his 
peace with God. ‘Soyez tranquille,’ 
he answered, ‘ Dieu me pardonnera, 
c’est son métier.’ 

Among the productions of his pen 
written or dictated on his death-bed, 
the first was Doctor Faust, a libretto 
for a ballet, written at the instance 
of Mr. Lumley, of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Heine’s devil isa woman, 
Mephistophela, who whirls the phi- 
losopher, in the company ofa chorus 
of satanic beauties, through the 
various stages of enjoyment, until 
Faust is wearied and disgusted. 
Nothing remains to him but a cynic 
contempt of the ascetic Christian 
morality. He feels a longing for 
the pure and beautiful, which he 
finds on an island in the Archi- 
pelago in the majestic form of 
Helena. But his satanic bride, 
Mephistophela, lays claim to him, 
and in her jealousy destroys his 
happiness. In modest retirement, 
Faust now seeks peace and content- 
ment. He resolves to marry the 
daughter of the fat burgomaster. 
Already he leads his bride to 
church, when Mephistophela re- 
appears to remind him of his bond ; 
the bridal procession precipitately 
takes refuge in the church, from 
which Faust is held back by a black 
hand which issues from the ground. 
A host of devils follow, and with 
them Faust sinks to the lower 
regions. 
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Meditation on religious subjects, 
and the impulse given by Jacob 
Grimm to the study of medieval 

: : od his Gods ¢ 
mythology, produced his Gods im 
Evile, the Goddess Diana, and the 
Essay on Elementary Spirits. In 
them he traces, without any show 
of learning, the gradual decay of 
heathen mythology, under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. The pagan 
god becomes a Christian devil; he 
is stripped of his ideal beauty, and 
invested with a repulsive form ; his 
power is gradually limited to that 
of bewitching and frightening. 

A great sensation was produced 
by Heine’s Romancero. Some go- 
vernments, like that of Austria, 
prohibited the book before its pub- 
lication, which only increased the 
demand. In an epilogue to the 
volume, written in prose, he speaks 
of his condition : 

But do I really exist? My body is so 
shrunk that scarcely anything has remained 
but the voice ; and my bed reminds me of the 
tuneful grave of the magician Merlin, which 
is in the forest of Brozeliand, in Brittany, 
under high oaks, whose tops blaze up to- 
wards heaven like green flames. Alas, I envy 
thee these trees and their fresh breezes, 
brother Merlinus, for no green leaf rustles 
in my mattress-grave at Paris, where, early 
and late, I hear nothing but the rattling of 
carriages, hammering, scolding, and piano- 
strumming. A grave without rest, death 
without the privileges of the dead, who 
need spend no money, and have to write no 
letters or even books. That is a pitiable 
condition. Long ago they have taken the 
measure for my coffin and for my necro- 
logue; but I die so slowly, that the process 
is getting tedious as well for myself as for 
my friends. But patience, everything has 
anend. Some morning you will find the 
booth closed, where the puppet-show of my 
humour has so often delighted you. nb 
When a man lies on his death-bed, he 
grows very sentimental and soft-hearted, 
and likes to make his peace with God and 
the world. I confess I have scratched and 
bitten many a one; I was no lamb. But 
believe me, those much - praised gentle 
lambkins would conduct themselves far less 
gently, if they possessed the teeth and the 
talons of the tiger. The whole high 
clergy of atheism has pronounced its 
anathema over me ; and there are fanatical 
priests of unbelief, who should like to put 
me to the rack in order to make me confess 
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my heresies. Fortunately they have at their 
command no other instruments of torture 
than their writings. _But I will confess 
everything even without torture. Yes, I 
am returned to God, like the prodigal son, 
after having for a long time fed swin 
among the Hegelians. . . . I must ac- 
cuse myself of having gone backwards in 
theology, and having returned to the old 
superstition in a personal God. That can- 
not be hushed up, as many an enlightened 
and well-meaning friend has attempted, . . 
but my religious opinions have remained free 
from any ecclesiastic dogma; no sound of 
bells has enchanted me, no consecrated 
taper has dazzled me. I have not even 
forsworn my old heathen gods, from whom 
I certainly have turned away, but parting 
in love and friendship. It was in May 
1848, on the day when I went out for the 
last time, that I took leave of the fair 
idols, whom I had worshipped in the days 
of my prosperity. Only with difficulty I 
dragged myself to the Louvre, and almost 
broke down when I entered the lofty hall, 
where the goddess of beauty, our blessed 
Lady of Milo, stands on her pedestal. At 
her feet I lay and wept so bitterly, that 
the stones must have pitied me. The god- 
dess also looked down upon me compas- 
sionately, but at the same time disconso- 
lately, as if she would say: ‘Dost thou 
not see that I have no arms, and cannct 
help thee ?’ 


The air of the sick room breathes 
throughout the The 
elfs and sprites of the Reisebilder 
wear here the masks of monstrous 
spectres, and mingling in their wild 
dance we hear the agonising cry of 
the dying poet. In form, he gets 
occasionally careless, owing, no 
doubt, to his inability of correcting 
as formerly. The book opens with 
a series of ballads, in which the 
genial humour of the poet smiles 
yet occasionally through the bitter 
tears of his sarcasm. In the ‘ La- 
mentation’ he introduces us into 
the privacy of his sick-room. ‘Such 
poems,’ he said one day to Alfred 
Meissner, ‘ have never been written 
before, for no poet has ever had to 
suffer like me.’ ‘ Hebrew Melodies’ 
conclude the book. In them the 
poet returns with delight to the tra- 
ditions of his people, especially to 
that of the mediswval Hebrew poet 
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its cynicism, the ‘ Disputation’ is 
by far the most powerful poem of 
this division. 

Heine ordered in his will that no 
religious ceremony should be per- 
formed at his grave, and that no 
speech should be made on the occa- 
sion of his funeral. The expenses 
were not to exceed those of the in- 
terment of an ordinary tradesman. 
During the last weeks of his life he 
was much cheered by the visits of 
alittle German girl, who was greatly 
attached to him, and to whom he 
addressed several poems. He nick- 
named her ‘La Mouche.’ One of 
these poems has been published. 
In a dream the poet sees himself 
in the ruins of an old temple. In 
an open coffin, in their midst lies 
the poet himself, slumbering the 
sleep of death. A passion-flower is 
growing by the side of the ‘coffin, 
which is richly ornamented with 
carvings, representing the mytho- 
logy of Judea, Greece, and Rome, 
not forgetting the ass of Balaam. 
The solemn solitude of the tomb is 
interrupted by a disputation which 
these mythological forms enter upon. 
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The altercation becomes at last so 
loud, especially the ass of Balaam 
is so noisy, that the poet awakes 
from his death-sleep, and returns 
once more to life. 

Throughout this illness Heine 
never allowed the real truth of his 
condition to become known to his 
mother; and when he found it 
necessary to dictate his letters to 
her, pretended that an irritation of 
the eyes prevented him from writing 
himself. On the day before his 
death he sat up and tried to write 
out a new will, but did not get 
beyond the first few paragraphs. 
Frequent fits of retching exhausted 
his bodily strength, without sub- 
duing his old gaiety. He even ex- 
pressed hopes of getting over this 
attack. On the morning of the 
16th of February 1856, at last, he was 
relieved from his sufferings. Alex- 
andre Dumas and Théophile Gau- 
thier were the only illustrious friends 
that followed him tothe grave. He 
lies buried in the Cimetiére Mont- 
martre; a simple marble slab, with 
the name of ‘ Henri Heine,’ marks 
his last resting-place. 
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A LOST MAN. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE 


“ (\OME here, Lauderdale, and see 

_) the miserable creature.’ 

‘A pitiful object, Gregory.’ 

‘She is sending him back to fetch 
her dog,—a dog to fetch a dog.’ 

‘He does look as if he had been 
whipped and bidden keep to heel.’ 

‘There goes the taunting tyranny 
of woman.’ 

‘There goes the abject, loath- 
some mammon-worship of man.’ 

The two speakers were brother 
and sister; though at the first 
glance of the headsand the shoulders 
thrust forward at the gable of a 
high-pitched glass house, which 
commanded the dale of the Roan and 
the road to the mineral spring of 
St. Boville’s, situated where Scot- 
land merges into England, it would 
have been a little hard to distinguish 
the brother from the sister. The 
upper garments—linen blouses, con- 
siderably stained and splashed—of 
the couple, were the same, and the 
faces were at once very peculiar and 
verylike. They were quaintly ugly, 
with the physical ugliness which 
sometimes exists along with highly 
intelligent and benevolent expres- 
sions; and which, unique and charac- 
teristic in itself, when irradiated by 
gleams of genius and melted and 
remoulded for moments by sudden 
touches of tenderness, becomes often 
as good as beauty of form and 
colour; nay, beats beauty igno- 
miniously in itsown walk. The per- 
sonal speciality of the Wainwrights 
was a loose-limbed, ill-jointed spe- 
ciality—shambling in the man, un- 
gainly in the woman. The family 
complexion was almost picturesque 
and pictorial—it was of so warm an 
orange sallowness—if it had been 
anywhere but in the human face, 
where it had a flavour, false in this 
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instance, of jaundice and yellow 
fever. 

The features were those bumpy 
features, which must have some- 
thing intrinsically gifted and benign 
in them; for it does not need the 
recollection of the face of Tom 
Pinch in mentioning them to re- 
mind the world of half the most 
manlike, womanlike, childlike peo- 
ple they know. The forehead was 
a very prominent bump, indeed, 
like a large Swedish turnip, so 
heavy that had it not been for the 
cordial twinkle of the eyes—which it 
is scarcely necessary to say, under 
such a penthouse, werecontracted by 
short sight—and the pacific charac- 
ter of the full mouth, it would have 
been lowering. The nose was an- 
other knob, much smaller but almost 
equally round, honest, innocent, and 
comical among noses. The chin 
formed a third knob in due propor- 
tion. The hair was the great*point 
of difference between the man and 
the woman; while it was the 
plainest evidence in both how ill 
time had dealt with them. Origi- 
nally the hair had’ been of a muddy 
buff colour, trying even to a com- 
plexion of lilies and roses, but 
though neither brother nor sister 
had reached middle life, in the man 
it had fallen off, save in fluffy tufts 
at the sides, giving him another 
huge bump as a climax, by leaving 
the main body of his head to the 
cuff of his neck in unvarnished 
—or rather literally, highly var- 
nished—baldness. In the woman, it 
was still a full crop, but so pro- 
fusely sprinkled with grey, as to 
have paled from buff to straw 
colour. 

Only a peculiar nurture and cul- 
ture could have developed such 
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unity in disparity with its gains and 
its losses; and Lauderdale and Gre- 
gory Wainwright had been reared 
and disciplined peculiarly to their 
mutual wealth and mutual poverty. 

They weretwo well born, well edu- 
cated photographic artists on equal 
terms; not that Gregory took the 
photographs and Lauderdale printed 
them; but that they were partners as 
well as brother and sister, who had 
reached considerable eminence in 
their profession, were somewhat 
eccentric from protracted combined 
isolation and knocking about in the 
world, and had inherited a right to 
occupy rooms in old St. Boville’s 
House every summer if they chose. 
They were there now for the benefit 
of the scenery in the neighbourhood 
and the country air, with their glass 
house erected in St. Boville’s House 
grounds, and the St. Boville’s House 
servants fuming, turning up their 
noses at the degenerate scions of the 
ancient family of Wainwright. 

Lauderdale and Gregory’s trade 
had not been without its effect in 
making them arrant gossips. From 
their post in their itinerant casile, 
pitched in the shadow of the 
borrowed dignity of St. Boville’s, 
with their three-legged apparatus 
and their long boxes like Punch pro- 
perties among the crags, woods, and 
waters, Lauderdale and Gregory 
soon knew every face of the company 
frequenting St. Boville’s this sum- 
mer, as well as the woman at the 
well-spring. They picked up the 
names and fragments of the owners’ 
history, discussing the last with as 
much zest as the most accomplished 
spinster who attended church for 
the good of her soul on Sundays, 
and solaced her taste and fancy by 
accompanying friends to the weekly 
concerts given by Ludovic Sutcliffe, 
Miss Lucy Hyndford, and Miss 
Clara Mortimer, pretty regularly 
every Saturday evening, and by 
taking out the fastest novels in the 
circulating library to which she 
subscribed, on the plea, ‘They are 
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all nonsense and not at all im- 
proving, my dear, but a sojourn at 
a watering place is an idle time, and 
if I am to be excused for indulging 
in a little light reading to pass the 
time, I may as well stretch my tether 
to its utmost extent and indulge in 
what I feel to be improbable, im- 
proper, and exciting in the highest 
degree.’ 

Lauderdale and Gregory knew all 
about the rich young widow who 
flaunted her youthful bloom and 
activity, and was at the same time 
overgrown and lazy; who would 
allow no one to contradict her des- 
perate heathens of children, yet led 
an openly cat and dog life with 
them herself; who kept a tame 
young man hanging about her, a 
poor, drowned in debt, shrunk 
with dissipatiop, wreck of a hand- 
some, frivolous, good-for-nothing, 
good-natured, ci-devant gentleman, 
whom she would neither marry 
nor let go, whom she baited and 
played with for her convenience and 
delectation, with the false, fugitive 
attraction of some day soon marry- 
ing him and so relieving him from 
his mountain load of debt, and pro- 
viding for his helpless, dreary 
future ; caring nothing, though the 
world of St. Boville’s, and the great 
world beyond the little watering 
place between its heathery hills, 
commented in strong terms on the 
liberty—censured her, cut her. Was 
she not a rich young widow who 
was beyond control and answerable 
to nobody ; who could ride rampant 
over all the unfortunates in her 
power, tyrannise over them, abuse 
them, grind and defraud them, while 
she indulged herself in coarsely sen- 
sual life, without scruple and with- 
out concealment ? 

Lauderdale and Gregory were 
watching the bold, fussy progress of 
the widow with her coerced, hard- 
driven captive in her train climbing 
the path among the mountain ashes 
and broom bushes, rapidly changing 
into waving bracken and nodding 
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ling, to the well—incongruous way- 
farers on such a road, as incongruous 
as the nauseous, sulphureous fumes 
of the clear sparkling water at the 
spring, or the crowd of omnibuses 
and cabs, jaded conductors and 
cabbies, pompous, jaunty, chattering 
men, women, and children, for the 
most part showing off their airs, and 
gabbling flippantly, as they met in 
the fresh mornings, in that lovely, 
and, by nature, lonely dell, where a 
fountain of health was supposed to 
play forthe public’s benefit. The bro- 
therand the sister were passing their 
comments and chaffing each other. 
As they did so, the man’s face was 
puckered and crumpled into more 
wilful lines and hollows of humour, 
and inthe woman’s battered, but still 
quite womanly face, there were more 
indications of lingering youthful 
impulsiveness and passionate faith, 
hope, and charity. Gregory turned 
away from his glass gable whistling 
to his work, summarily dismissing 
from his mind the spectacle the two 
had been contemplating, unless he 
had an idea of recalling it and try- 
ing to fix it as an illustration of the 
lust of the flesh. 

Lauderdale continued pondering 
on the distasteful pair caught i 
each other’s traps, for if ever the 
widow lost sight of her cunning 
and married her minion, the world 
might trust him to pay his debts 
in two senses, like all crushed, de- 
graded slaves, to retaliate when his 
day of vengeance came, in brutal 
frenzy and devilish cruelty. Yet 
Lauderdale had a remorse where 
he was concerned; she was sud- 
denly reminded by his effeminate, 
half effete traits of a young Captain 
Featherstone, whom she and Gre- 
gory used to know something of, 
and of whose graces, weaknesses, 
and follies they had taken ample 
interest in jests and laughter up to 
the day of his regiment’s march out 
of a garrison town, the first stage 
of its campaign on active service, 
when, at an early date in a nameless 
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skirmish with the crouching, savage 
Maories, the dandy captain was 
shot dead in the scrub. Lauderdale 
could never think of his locket on 
his breast, his glass in his eye, his 
drawl and his strut again, without 
having another vision of him, 
str ipped of his elegancies and affec- 
tations, a simple, poor young fellow 
of no more than three or four-and- 
twenty years, rolling on the bloody 
earth, “clutching : at the thor ny bushes 
for lack of friendly hands to hold 
by, and with nothing but the night 
wind over a wilderness to dry ‘the 
sweat breaking from his brow and 
the froth bubbling from his lips ; 
and that wide, yet close, wonder- 
fully tender saying on hard Scotch 
lips, ‘ aye somebody’s body,’ would 
hover before her imagination. 

Lauderdale drew a great sigh. 
‘ Greg,’ she apostrophised her com- 
panion abruptly, ‘ surely there is no 
yoke so base, no bondage so bitter, 
no toil so hard, as that to which a 
man bows who thinks to get a vain, 
selfish woman’s goods to endow 
himself withal, by wooing her idle 
pleasure.’ 

Gregory looked round, and raised 
his bushy eyebrows and hunched 
his round shoulders in a little sur- 
prise. It was not often that Lau- 
derdale’s grown, staid, and crushed 
down woman’s nature rose so vehe- 
mently to the surface. 

‘Laud, my daughter,’ 
addressed his two years 
sister, ‘ 
men. 
setting up a follower yourself, 
breaking him in as your helper and 
successor oh a new and approved 
plan, just to show other indepen- 
dent women the proper method, 
kicking him, and getting kicked 
in turn, and that would not suit 
my book at all, at all. Two are 
company, three none. There’s 
room for a pair of us, but there aint 
room for an interloper, my chum.” 

Lauderdale laughed with a whole 
heart and a clear conscience, and 


Gregory 
younger 
don’t you go in for fallen 
The next thing you will be 
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shook off the cloud shapes of vague 
yearning and incipient discontent 
and indignation which had beset 
her. 

The artists were not to get rid so 
easily of the rampageous, rollicking 
widow and her pitiful prey—not to 
be rid of them at all till they had 
cost them dear. 

It was afternoon at St. Boville’s 
House—the hereditarygreat house— 
stern and narrow, dark and dismal 
in its hard, cold stone square, with 
its court and pillars bearing urns, 
looking as if they held in per- 
petuity the ashes of the old Wain- 
wrights of St. Boville’s, and its walls 
bursting into a dank dew and flush- 
ing into a darker red of lichens, as 
though in horror and contempt of 
the straggling masses of rickety, 
garish, fantastically shaped shells of 
flowery villas springing up like 
dragon’s teeth, in a night, all round 
it. At St. Boville’s House, dry 
David Hume had speculated acutely, 
summed up caustically, touched 
formally the dead bones of history, 
himself in wig and ruffles, paying 
homage to a great lady of the 
old quality. Home had ranted 
grandiloquent tragedy, taken lightly 
his deposition from the priestly 
office by his Presbyterian fathers, 
and been bearleader to the bravest 
boy and man, the tenderest, most 
faithful heart, which would not lie 
in Westminster Abbey as Lord 
Lynedoch, but would lie as Thomas 
Graham of Balgowan in Methven 
Kirkyard by the bride dead for 
half a century, in broad Scotland. 
St. Boville’s House retained a faint 
flavour of those people. 

Gregory and Lauderdale Wain- 
wright had dined, to the scandal of 
the snappish, overbearing servants 
of the great house, at the antedilu- 
vian hour of noon, and repaired not 
to the gaunt, white, dimity shrouded 
drawing-room, but—taking advan- 
tage of the very best part of old St. 
Boville’s, its capabilities for life in the 
open air—to the terraced garden and 
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green grassy slopes studded and 
bordered by big umbrageous trees 
descending to the Roan water, when 
word was brought to them that a 
party were at the photographic 
establishment wanting to be taken 
on the spot, demanding the instant 
attendance of the performers, and 
impatient and indignant that such 
small folks as photographers should 
have bodily wants and think of re- 
lieving them by dinners, while such 
great folks as distinguished sitters 
were kept waiting. And Gregory 
and Lauderdale turned to walk 
back, Gregory insisting that he 
would take his own time to invest 
himself in harness, and Lauderdale 
expediting him by all the means in 
her power. 

Arrived at the glass house, Lau- 
derdale and Gregory found the 
widow, Mrs. Somer, flying about 
like a caged magpie (for already 
there were little bits of white let in 
here and there, to relieve the sombre- 
ness of her rustling crape and silk), 
stopping short to deliver her decided 
opinion upon the personal appear- 
ance of the photographers, audibly— 
‘What a scarecrow. What a tabby !’ 
She had with her the aspirant to 
her heart, hand, and income, Mr. 
Hopkins, trying to cool and com- 
pose her; and so heated and ruffled 
himself in the fruitless effort, that he 
was constantly fluttering his white 
handkerchief out of his coat-pocket 
like an ineffectual flag of truce, and 
lifting and replacing his hat on his 
head, the silky brown hair of which 
was worn and getting thin on the 
temples—but not with thought—as 
if it were a safety-valve for his 
feverish unrest and deadly weari- 
ness. And there were Mrs. Somer’s 
promising progeny, four in number, 
the queerest, most repulsive nonde- 
scripts of long-limbed boys (if the 
widow was only thirty-six, as she 
gave out, she must have married 
from the school-room), in frock- 
like kilts with braided jackets, 
which might have been made the 
TT 2 
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same as their sister’s, by the same 
dressmaker, showing long drawn 

out bare throats decked with crin- 
kling neck-ribands, and surmounted 
by heads having the hair divided up 
the centre, and curled in rows; 
and one girl wearing navvy boots, 
long white trowsers, a regular 
little coat with pockets, and a small 
sailor’s hat above  short-clipped 
hair—the only boy among them. 
They had dispersed to mischief the 
moment after they had entered 
the room; had already smashed 
a jar and evolved an awfully Plu- 
tonic smell, and were then en- 
gaged in hunting an unhappy long- 
haired little dog, their property, 
grown querulous by much human 
worrying, round cameras and tables, 
in among half-dried plates, prepared 
to dip it bodily in a pail of strong 
acid with which they were liberally 
sprinkling, and burning the matting. 

‘Hallo!’ cried Gregory, without 
restraint, standing still on his 
threshold; ‘I cannot understand 
this.’ 

Mrs. Somer, in defence of herself 
and her young, attacked him with 
the loud volubility of a common, 
brawling scold: ‘I read an adver. 
tisement in the well-room; and I 
came here, like a fool, I may say, to 
patronise you, and found nobody.’ 

‘Patronage is so overwhelming,’ 
suggested Gregory. 

‘The advertisement was of speci- 
mens of landscape photography to 
be had here,’ put in Lauderdale ; 
‘and the hours appointed for any 
sitters were from four to six.’ 

‘Oh! I daresay ; but who minds 
hours in attending to business, I 
should like to know? I can tell 
you anything else won’t do, if you 
want to get on. What I want is to 
be back at my house—Ivy Lodge— 
for tiffin at three, so you ‘will make 
haste and take us at once. Charley, 
don’t untie your riband, you slovenly 
hobbledehoy. Missy, put on your 
gloves this minute, you nasty, 
naughty girl! you have smeared 
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your hands as black as a native’s. 
Mr. Hopkins, I wonder at you, that 
you don’t look after the children, 
and prevent them making frights 
of themselves, when you pretended 
you wished our likenesses.’ There 
was a simper brought in here. 

Certainly the widow had been a 
wife in Her Majesty’s oriental pos- 
sessions. It reads like a libel on 
the land of great, gentle elephants, 
gliding, salaaming Hindoos, even of 
flower-strewn heathen temples, but 
all such women do come from India, 
as all such baited, forlorn men, like 
her admirer, are found in some 
learned profession—advocates with- 
out briefs, doctors without patients, 
priests without cures. 

Mr. Hopkins lifted his hat, and 
replaced it more helplessly than 
ever; glanced at Lauderdale and 
Gregory furtive looks from eyes 

randering slightly, glazed, sur- 
rounded by crows s’-toes, though, as- 
suredly, he was not older than Mrs. 
Somer said she was. 

‘Upon my word, Mrs. Somer, I 
cannot help them; they will not 
attend to me. Freddy, let that 
slide alone; Missy, put on your 
gloves when your mamma bids you.’ 

‘You're a muff, Mr. Hopkins, not 
to touch what you like,’ shouted 
Master Freddy. 

‘ You’re an impudent, rude wretch 
to meddle with me,’ protested the 
still more demonstrative young lady. 

‘They don’t attend to you, natu- 
rally,’ explained Mrs. Somer, ‘ for 
they don’t attend to me, not one 
word. There never were such 
children, nor a woman so tried. | 
know they will live to break my 
heart, and bring my grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave, ‘where the grass 
on their angel of a father’s is not 
green, and he has left me alone to 
fight with them,’ cried Mrs. Somer, 
sinking into a chair in the most 
astounding paroxysm, actually rag- 
ing, panting, quivering, w himper- 
ing; while of the culprits, two 
turned their backs not to see mamma 
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in one of her rows, and two looked 
on in stolid indifference. One of 
Mrs. Somer’s idiosyncrasies was 
these rapid, violent changes of mood. 
She was a creature who lived in 
scenes, whose native air was squalls, 
all the more degrading because of 
their petty origin. 

‘You are too sensitive ; you must 
not agitate yourself. Pray try to 
swallow a glassful of water,’ pressed 
Mr. Hopkins, handing the oppressed 
lady a glass from the table. 

‘What! with that horrid stuff in 
it?’ demanded Mrs, Somer, bouncing 
up, and upsetting the glass in the 
act of pointing furiously to a sedi- 
ment in its contents which her 
anxious attendant had overlooked. 
‘Do you want to poison me, next, 
Mr. Hopkins ? Oh, what a world!’ 

‘ Forgive me; pray do excuse me. 
It was shockingly stupid and care- 
less, but I was so engrossed with 
your little nervous attack. Why 
do you keep such things standing 
about?’ backing out fiercely on 
Lauderdale and Gregory, who had 
been put in the background, as Mrs. 
Somer, with her inimitable conceit 
and brazen audacity, would have 
put the Queen at her own drawing 
room, in the background, had Mrs. 
Somer been admitted to kiss hands. 

But in the lull of the lady’s 
angrily shaking her dripping silks, 
and of her sulky resistance to the 
offender striving to make his peace, 
Gregory cleared his throat sono- 
rously—he thought of leaping on 
the top of his camera, if it would 
bear him, and using it as a rostrum 
to secure a hearing—and addressed 
the audience :—‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, I am sorry to intrude upon 
you, but photography is dabbling in 
chemicals ; and I am forced to warn 
you for your own safety, if yon 
don’t keep your hands and your feet 
to yourselves’ (the progeny were 
starting anew to ransack destruc- 
tively drawers and cases, and to hunt 
the unhappy dog to its doom), 
*for the protection of human beings 
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and a dumb animal, we—I and 
my partner—will be forced to show 
you out, as we keep no servant to 
perform the ceremony; otherwise 
we will undoubtedly be all blown 
up, or burnt to a cinder, or come to 
great grief in some other way or 
ways unsuspected as yet. If we 
survive, we will be compelled, as 
we are men—that is, a man and a 
woman—who live in a measure by 
the tools of our trade, to charge all 
the additional expenses, including, 
of course, the coroner’s—no, we 
have no coroner’s inquests in Scot- 
land, and the country provides for 
them where they do occur—but 
the necessary burial fees to your 
account.’ 

‘Good gracious! What does the 
man mean? Is he mad?’ asked 
Mrs. Somer candidly ; but though 
offended and disgusted, being 
notably obstinate, and having come 
that day to the glass house to have 
her likeness taken, she intended 
to stay till she had attained her 
object: without a selfish end in 
view, she would have fled, the first 
clamorous coward, at the dimmest 
smoke wreath, the remotest report 
of danger. 

Lauderdale spoke a little aside to 
Gregory, ‘ Have nothing to do with 
them Greg, they are odious subjects, 
and I foresee, though she has the 
card of terms in her hand, she will 
try to beat us down and fight a 
battle with us before she pays us.’ 

They were odious subjects. Mrs. 
Somer, plump with a puffed up, 
gorged plumpness, crammed into a 
paletot fitting tight to the back 
here, and bulging out there at the 
blown-up, vibrating skirt, with a 
face encircled, not shaded, by a 
diminutive, quasi-mourning bon- 
net, of an ugly, gross comeliness, 
smooth as fat, good living, and in- 
carnate selfishness could make it, 
the same elements visible in the 
Flemish red and white of the colour, 
speaking of an ample allowance of 
beef and bread, tempered by good 
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wine; the white, glancing, promi- 
nent, modified boar’s teeth seen 
through the full animal red lips; and 
the equally animal straight, small 
nose ; the light round, utterly un- 
reasoning, slightly ‘raised’ eyes; 
the glossy, bright brown hair care- 
fully trained into the smoothest of 
round braids on the forehead and 
cheek and falling down in wanton, 
waving curlson the shoulder—those 
curls which hang so innocently on 
girls’ shoulders, as frank speeches 
fall guilelessly from girls’ lips, 
but which can be so immodest an 
adornment elsewhere. This, with 
the nondescript, grimacing, lower- 
ing faced boys and girl, the poor, 
degraded swell, fain to sell himself 
for a mess of pottage, and very 
likely unable to resist lifting his 
hat and flourishing his handker- 
chief at the critical moment of the 
operation. 

But Gregory judged otherwise. 
‘Not at all, Laud, Iam persuaded 
that I have a decided Hogarthian 
bias, and I have often projected an 
Hogarthian series of photographs. 
Here is a fine beginning for a modern 
set of Marriage 4 la mode.’ 

‘But the widow don’t propose to 
figure in a tableau. There, then, if 
they are to be taken, let us divide 
them and have done with them. Do 
you fix the man, if you can steady 
him, and leave the widow to me,’ 
for at that moment, influenced by 
the contradictory feelings he recalled 
with regard to the old popinjay, 
Captain Featherstone, Lauderdale 
felt more averse to the man. 

Mrs. Somer negatived the sug- 
gestion flatly. ‘If I am to pay a 
first-class price for my carte, it is 
not to have it taken by a woman. 
How absurd! I never heard of 
such a thing. I am always accus- 
tomed to have the first and the best 
of everything. If your husband, or 
master, or whoever he may be, has 
not time forall of us, the children and 
Mr. Hopkins can wait till another 
day—can’t you, Mr. Hopkins ?’ 
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‘With all my heart, Mrs. Somer, 
if you get justice done y you; but ] 
am afraid in such a case, not even 
the sun will be fair.’ 

There followed a great bustle of 
placing the widow and adjusting her 
drapery, her satellite lending him- 
self to fulfil her exactions, caprices, 
and vulgar inclinations to what- 
ever was artificial, affected, ostenta- 
tious, though not without affording 
indications that he had been one of 
the thousand and one amateur pho- 
tographers, whose dabbling through 
all its superficiality had been of un- 
usual promise, and whose original 
better taste, as well as his greater 
culture, disposed him to different 
results. Lauderdale kept aloof from 
the sitting, only near enough to re- 
strain Gregory’s effrontery in quiz- 
zing the egregiousness of the folly 
before him, though Mrs. Somer was 
too obtuse to suspect the offence, and 
Mr. Hopkins too weak to resent it. 

Twice Gregory was catching the 
lady in an attitude and expression 
of ineffable vanity and arrogance, 
not ; without its hoidenishness at 
the height of its pomposity, when 
she disappointed his hopes and 
overturned his arrangements by 
the most irrelevant interruptions. 
‘Horatio, you lout, haven’t I told 
you a thousand times not to stand 
loafing w ith your hands in your 
pockets ! ?? * Missy—Madam, mind 
your upper lip. If you pull it out 
as you are doing, I’das lief have the 
lowest Coolie’s face in my album, as 
yours.’ 

‘The woman is a fantastic idiot ; 
stark, staring mad, I believe,’ mut- 
tered Gregory between his teeth, for 
his punishment. He made another 
speech aloud. ‘My chemicals are 
ticklish affairs, lam afraid they won't 
stand being trifled with much longer. 
My time, though it is the better part 
of my capital, counts for nothing. 
I’m at your service, ma’am, till dark, 
or we can try the moon if you 
like: rather a vague impression, but 
unique. Put me out of the reckon- 
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ing ; but pray consider the chemicals. 
I cannot answer for their behaviour. 
I fully expect them to fizz up and 
burst from their confinement pre- 
sently.’ 

Mrs. Somer stared, tossed her 
head, gave it as her opinion that the 
announcement was horribly dis- 
agreeable, and the trade which could 
justify it a shocking bore and de- 
testable nuisance ; but she sat still 
for three minutes, and the desired 
impression was obtained. 

At the first glimpse, Mrs. Somer 
announced herself extremely dis- 
satisfied with the work. It was not 
a good view of her face—it damaged 
her profile—it spoilt her expression ; 
for that sly, sullen look was not hers. 
She would appeal to Mr. Hopkins 
if she was sly or sullen: if she had 
faults, slyness and sullenness were 
not among them. Why were her 
hands so large? She had a plump 


hand, but not a hand like her cook’s. 
Why did they not prevent her from 


putting them out before her, if that 
was what did it? She might have 
had feet like a ploughman’s, too ; 
for what could she know of such 
trumpery rules? It was dreadful to 
find people with so little thought in 
their own business. If Charley put 
his finger on the plate to rub it in 
the least particular, she would box 
his ears soundly for him. Mr. Hop- 
kins, in the character of a hapless 
echo, assented to every one of her 
contradictory assertions, and en- 
dorsed all her objections, notwith- 
standing the widow would have 
been better pleased if he had praised 
the likeness without stint ; and she 
grew pettish and cross, as well as 
unbearably, brutally self-satisfied 
and despotic ; flounced away to 
put on her bonnet, and began to 
complain loudly and bitterly of the 
imposition which had been prac- 
tised upon her by the charge for 
what was, after all, photography not 
at all out of the common—really 
second-rate, inferior to what she had 
been familiar with, though it was 
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done by people who set up their 
establishment in St. Boville’s House, 
and went through the form of im- 
plying that they were exclusive in 
their sitters, as well as in their 
charges (there had been the attrac- 
tion to the vain, grasping harpy) ; 
but if they did not let down their 
rate to her after their negligence in 
keeping her waiting to begin with, 
and the imperfections which she had 
taken the trouble to point out in the 
carte, she would be obliged to call 
them—well, it had an odd look, a 
man and a woman engaged in a 
trade on an equality, as they 
affected to be—little better than 
impostors. 

‘ Call us what you please, ma’am,’ 
Gregory assured the widow, § evuflly, 
getting tired of the scene, ‘ we will 
not be at all put out; I do not even 
think that we will inquire whether 
the names are actionable, and carry 
them into a court of law.’ 

When the last attack was begun 
by Mrs. Somer, Mr. Hopkins had 
fidgeted dreadfully, his wan face 
had flushed crimson, he had ap- 
proached a cabman’s refuge of slap- 
ping his breast, biting his “nails, and. 
scratching his head. But he dared 
not oppose his English Begum. His 
mortification and misery at the mis- 
conduct of the woman whom he 
was urgently soliciting to allow him 
to bestow on her his name, and to 
give him her irksome, intolerable 
company for life,—in return for let- 
ting herself be decoyed and betrayed 
into becoming liable for his load of 
debt, which had been contracted so 
long ago now that he scarcely re- 
membered being a free man, but 
always had the load looming more 
heavily and darkly over him, and 
pledging herself to support him 
for the rest of his bartered, dis- 
honoured days,—must find another 
vent. Shame and vexation took 
the turn of goading and spurring 
on the naturally easy-tempered, 
free-handed reprobate to out-Herod 
Herod. He blustered and bullied 
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to the artist brother and sister, of 
Mrs. Somer’s rank, influence, know- 
ledge, and the unheard-of confidence 
and presumption of their claiming 
from her greater remuneration than 
she was inclined to give, until even 
Mrs. Somer started at the fury of 
her champion, and connected it 
erroneously with certain data she 
had meanly scraped together and 
hoarded up, of former habits and 
humours of Mr. Hopkins, which he 
had not dared give way to on late 
occasions, for the trembling chance 
of success in his aim at fat, fair 
and forty, comfortable widowhood 
—in juxtaposition with unbridled 
worldliness, violence, levity, and 
ignorance. Mrs, Somerwas diverted 
from her purpose by a new and 
more engrossing personal interest— 
to sift her groundless and unjust 
suspicion to the bottom. She ac- 
tually yielded her point with a very 
bad grace, paid Gregory his due 
with only an additional protest and 
defiance, and walked off with her 
man. 

Gregory twisted his hands in 
what was left to him of hair, and 
stamped up and down to feel him- 
self rid of the incubus. ‘ Faugh! 
Marriage a la mode, like love in a 
cottage, looks best at a distance, 
and has its disadvantages when one 
is brought to close quarters with 
the actors. Upon my word, Land, 
Iam sorry for the poor, incapable, 
imbecile candidate who showed fight 
at last—poor beggar !’ 

‘You have very little to do with 
your pity ; a being with the name 
of man to associate himself volun- 
tarily with such a woman, in such a 
life, and come into other men and 
women’s company and listen to and 
back up her coarse,delirious tirades ! 
The singers at the Saturday evening 
concerts, Ludovic Sutcliffe, Miss 
Lucy Hyndford, and Miss Clara 
Mortimer, are patterns of modesty 
and respectability in comparison.’ 
Lauderdale stopped short awkward- 
ly: while the words were on her 
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lips, the door of the glass house to 
which Gregory had his back swung 
open with an impressive swing, and 
Ludovic Sutcliffe, Miss Lucy Hynd- 
ford, and Miss Clara Mortimer stood 
in the doorway. 

The Wainwrights knew the sing- 
ers quite well by sight, though the 
brother and sister had only been at 
one concert (indeed, were not the 
style of people who frequent Satur- 
day evening concerts), for not 
merely were there cartes of the 
originals in a variety of characters 
displayed prominently in the book- 
sellers’ windows, but in the dearth 
of public personages at St. Boville’s 
they formed its staple lions. The 
singers were regarded by the visitors 
at the wells, particularly by the very 
young people and the maiden ladies 
among them, with lively interest, 
and invested with a halo of pinch- 
beck romantic adventure and peril, 
so that a stranger could not walk 
abroad without hearing it whispered 
on all sides with a thrill of excite- 
ment, ‘ Ludovic Sutcliffe is mount- 
ing the Bunch of Grapes omnibus— 
afact I assure you. Look, up there 
beside the driver.’ ‘ Did you pass 
Miss Lucy Hyndford at the well 
this morning? Her complexion is 
rather chalky by daylight, but her 
fine profile told so last concert 
night when she turned it towards 
the audience as she was singing 
“Thou art so near and yet so far.”’’ 
‘ Well, I think Miss Lucy Hyndford 
is the more elegant of the two, but 
Miss Clara Mortimer is my favour- 
ite. Of course, I mean in the Rooms, 
for the worst of them, poor things, 
is that nobody but gentlemen can 
know people of their profession in 
private. When she gave “ Within 
a Mile of Edinburgh Town” her 
nods and dimples were quite irre- 
sistible.’ 

Ludovic Sutcliffe came into the 
photographic saloon(pro tempore) as 
if he were taking a step on the 
boards, made a professional bow, 
and spoke in a rich baritone as 
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he introduced himself and party: 
‘Ludovic Sutcliffe, Miss Lucy Hynd- 
ford, Miss Clara Mortimer,—Mr. 
and Miss Wainwright, I presume. 
Artists ought to know each other. 
We have come to ask you to give 
us a new representation of your 
art.’ 

Ludovic Sutcliffe was a thick- 
set, heavy-featured, tallowy com- 
plexioned man, between thirty and 
forty. His white vest and white 
gloves on concert nights, and the 
abundance of jewellery in pins and 
rings which he indulged in, even of 
@ morning, only rendered more 
hopelessly inelegant and unrefined 
his personal traits. He looked a 
grave, downright, retiring, rather 
surly fellow : but ‘from the exigen- 
cies of art and the compass of his 
voice, it had fallen to his lot to re- 
present, in combination, what may 
be entitled the popular brigand and 
rover, and comic singer of the 
party, and his resounding mellow 
voice carried him, in St. Boville’s 
opinion, in triumph through the 
forced flashing, dashing attributes 
of the one, and the clumsy, rollick- 
ing gambols of the other. 

Miss Lucy Hyndford, in a 
turesque red and black shawl 
and rustic straw hat, with her 
sallow, thin, regular-featured face, 
and her naturally languishing, die- 
away air, was much better fitted 
for a tragic soprano, and it was 
generally ‘said by her admirers that 
she was studying for, and coming 
out in, at some happy epoch of her 
life, what they regarded her as sin- 
gularly gifted for — the regular 
opera. 

Miss Clara Mortimer, in a dingy 
white gown and faded blue ribands, 
was several shades less successful 
in the character of the buxom alto 
who is for ever rallying, teasing, 
and distancing her lovers. Such a 
role suits best with budding, fro- 
licsome, care-free girlhood; and 
Miss Clara Mortimer’s bloom was 
the blowsy bloom with the unmis- 
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takable realisation of drought, 
damp, dust, and early frost, of a 
mature prime. Her stout figure and 
loud, often grumbling, tongue were 
more appropriate—wher e, indeed, 
they were to be met with every 
morning—in the market driving 
bargains for the household pro- 
visions, than exchanging badinage 
with a lover over a honey-suckle 
barrier, under the evening star, 
her strong arm bearing no load 
more cumbrous than a new wicker 
basket full of balls of white cotton 
for eggs, or a brightly burnished 
empty milk pail. 

But the three artists, as they 
called themselves, with as good a 
right as that of many other claim- 
ants to the name, contributed, for 
the salary which was their daily 
bread, in no small degree, to the 
entertainment of the sojourners 
at St. Boville’s, at other times 
than on Saturday evenings. When 
they were supposed to retire into 
private they carried the plague of 
popularity with them, not resenting 
it, on the contrary accepting it in a 
simple enough fashion as a tribute 
to their talents, and an indemnifi- 
cation for their sacrifices. They 
dwelt together in a moderately 
expensive lodging, quietly and in- 
offensively as far as the St. Boville’s 
world knew. The one thing in 
their arrangements which troubled 
the world’s nice sense of propriety 
was that the two unmarried women 
had no matron to chaperon them, 
and that a professional connection 
was all they recognised with Ludo- 
vic Sutcliffe, who walked with 
them, doubtless ate his meals in 
their company, and was_ heard 
speaking to them in the authorita- 
tive, unceremonious tone of a male 
relative. The varying, shifting 
world of professional men’s and 
merchants’ families, retired officers 
and professors with their house- 
holds, come to spend their summer 
holidays at St. Boville’s, had two 
readings of the riddle. One (for 
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the most part the men’s one) was 
the rational conclusion that as Miss 
Clara Mortimer was no girl except 
by courtesy, and when she was ex- 
ecuting ‘ Kate of Coloraine’ and 
‘Coming through the Rye’ before 
the footiights, she was to all intents 
a matron, in so far as being able to 
take care of herself and her com- 
panion was concerned. The other 
reading arose from the fact that 
St. Boville’s was a mystery and 
an incident-loving worl d, and had 
therefore been so good as to add 
to the fascination with which it 
invested the party by inventing 
a nice little unace ountable, incredi- 
ble story that Ludovic Sutcliffe was 
prive ately married to Miss Lucy 
Hy ndford, and only waited the 
death or repentance of some hostile 
mother, or vaguely influential friend 
to proclaim the union. A private 
marriage was in the artists’ line, 
and their pinchbeck halo would 
not have been complete without a 
suspicion of its heart-throbbings and 
dangers. The theory hardly agreed 
Ww ith Ludovie’s slex iderly veiled im- 
patience of Miss Hyndford’s vocal 
ornaments and flourishes when she 
sang in duets, or his occasional 
sulky j jealousy of her encores. But 
having had the genius to create a 
fiction, the St. Boville’s world did 
not dream of stooping to the drud- 
gery of making the fiction accord 
with the probabilities. 

At another season, Gregory Wain- 
wright might have been tempted to 
feel nettled at the assumption of 
dignity, and, at the same time, the 
‘hail fellow, well met’ of the comic 
singer ; but coming as it did, it 
pleased and amused him. Taking 
the initiative again, he nodded 
shortly but cordially in reply to the 
introduction, and said brusquely, 
but in a friendly fashion, ‘We are 
obliged to you for your good inten- 
tions. We will do the best we can 
for you. What do you want from 
us?’ 

The company of singers wanted 
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to be taken together, as a memorial 
of their St. Boville’s engagement, 
and separately, for their individual 
delectation and profit. They were 
very punctilious in the relative pro- 
minence of their position in the 
group, and very anxious (though 
Miss Lucy Hyn dford began by 
speaking ‘slightingly of her care 
how she should come out of the 
trying—sometimes treacherous— 
ordeal) with regard to each show- 
ing his or her traditional attitude 
and expression, as well as on other 
points. 

‘You may put me as you like; 
you need not trouble about how I 
look. Looks are the least of my 
concern. Ah, I wish I were so 
well off as to be able to mind about 
my mouth and eyes, and have good 
kind friends to mind about them 
for my sake,’ prefaced Miss Lucy 
Hyndford, dulcetly, with one of her 
stage glances at Ludovic Sutcliffe, 
just for stage practice —at least 
without affording any but the most 
tottering foundation for the cock 
and bull private marriage which 
St. Boville’s had celebrated, to its 
great satisfaction, either at Gretna 
or Lamberton, though from both 
parties being Scotch there was 
really no necessity even for the loca- 
lities, only the localities helped to 
round off the tale. But very soon 
Miss Hyndford forgot her decla- 
ration of indifference, and was as 
keen on various questions, as frank 
in stipulating for their observance, 
as Miss Clara Mortimer was. ‘I 
must have my arm seen. Every- 
body acknowledges that I have a 
good arm; it comes out in all my 
parts; it is one of my advantages 
for recitative,’ urged Miss Lucy 
Hyndford, exposing, and flourishing 
gently, a somewhat skinny but lithe 
and pliable arm, 

‘I should just like to betray a bit 
of ankle, Miss What’s-your-name,’ 
enjoined Miss Clara Mortimer, fa- 
miliarly—not objecting to be taken 
by a woman, but not giving her 
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hint sotto voce—as she looked down 
complacently at a neat ankle for 
her stout figure. ‘No more than 
a little bit, you know—perfectly 
decorous, as well as decent—merely 
to remind people that I go on in 
pages’ and youths’ parts.’ 

‘Had not I better tip you a stave 
of one of my crack songs, just before 
the thing goes off? proposed Ludovic 
Sutcliffe, in perfect sincerity, seck- 
ing to make assurance doubly sure, 
and speaking of the photographic 
process as if it were a blunderbuss. 
‘It is of consequence that I should 
be taken in the act. I believe I 
can establish my forte in a con- 
siderable variety of songs—sea, 
hunting, patriotic, devil-may-care, 
besides comic; but I am told that 
my tout ensemble—unless when I 
am laying myself out to make fun 
and bring down roars of laughter 
—is more military than anything 
else.’ 

They were all in deep earnest, 
and all profoundly convinced of a 
reward of renown in addition to 
their wages; and all the three 
had so much of the genuine artist 
in them that they were capable of 
sinking their personalities in their 
careers. They were particular about 
the work done for them, especially 
as it respected the idiosyncrasies 
they had dwelt upon; but when it 
was executed, Ludovic Sutcliffe 
pulled out the common purse and 
paid like a prince for a gross of the 
prints, without cheapening a copy, 
or asking back discount for a set. 

‘They areinnocents,’ Gregory pro- 
nounced, in strong commendation, 
as soon as they had departed, ‘ and 
more original than I had supposed. 
Hogarth again. Olympians making 
their green-room in a barn; Diana 
suckling her child, and Venus repair- 
ing her cestus. I prefer the Stroll- 
ing Players to the Marriage a la 
mode,’ 
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CHAPTER II. 
TOUCH AND GO. 

Among the perpetually recurring 
racy interludes in the ordinary St. 
Boville’s life, were the continual 
arrivals and departures—generally 
unexpected, where everybody knew 
every other body by sight, but only 
detached cliques knew their mem- 
bers to speak to. ‘Two insides 
an old gentleman in a clerical choker 
and an ‘advi anced young lady in spec- 

tacles, father and daughter pro- 
bably—were dropped by the Bunch 
of Grapes omnibus at the lodging to 
let in Fern Row; and three outsides 
—a solemn old man servant and 
two more boys in Glengarries, with 
loads of cricket-bats and fishing- 
rods, from a private school, swung 
down from the great omnibus at the 
large new house with the tufts of 
stiff yews, where the fat lady and so 
many children on donkeys and in 
perambulators are already.’ These 
and similar arrivals were sure to 
be announced by an observant mem- 
ber of a family at a breakfast table ; 
and the notice was generally followed 
up at dinner by the sobering balance 
of additional information—‘ There 
is a complete clearance of the family 
at Clematis Villa to-day. We have 
seen the last of the long man with 
the crushed wide-awake, and the 
short woman who jingled her keys 
in her carriage-bag. They have all 
gone—nursery governess and her 
charge, saucy maids in white aprons, 
towsy dog with the bead-worked 
collar—in both the omnibuses, 
groaning under four tall black 
leather travelling trunks, two old 
hair trunks, five square boxes with 
linen covers, three hampers, a few 
tin cases, and two band-boxes tied 
in pocket-handkerchiefs.’ 

Rarely a day passed in the height 
of the season without an example 
of the exceeding transitoriness and 
brevity of human life at a watering 
place. 

Just so the Wainwrights were 
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roused by getting a glimpse of the 
final flight of the widow Somer, in 
one of the omnibuses for the train, 
laden with her goods, evidently 
keeping up her exemption from the 
restraints and obligations of society 
to the last, by screaming to her 
amphibious boys, who were choosing 
to flounder in the mud, and hold 
on by the bar behind, in company 
with the grinning, manly, ragged 
St. Boville’s gamins, in place of 
riding on the knifeboard lke little 
masters, and by ho’ding the im- 
patient, indignant oranibus freight 
imprisoned behind her, while she 
filled up the doorway, remaining 
planted on the steps, wrangling 
fiercely with the conductor for an 
odd fourpenny. But she was un- 
attended by her captive man ; from 
whatever cause, he was left out in 
her travelling train. 

Lauderdale Wainwright had set 
out on a solitary exploring expedi- 
tion to Heathery Haugh, to try 
whether she could not find a few 
untried views in the recesses of the 
glen. It was a hot brooding August 
afternoon, having a thin mist-veil 
paling the dim azure of the sky with 
its western bank of gold, even over 
these high uplands, and fresh moors. 

Lauderdale walked leisurely up 
the hollow, rough bridle - road 
through pastures, and patches of 
plantation to her destination. The 
path was not much frequented, 
though it was open to a host of 
idlers. Heathery Haugh with its bare 
pastoral glen did not take the popu- 
lar fancy like the falls of the Roan 
and the woods of Oakburn, so Lau- 
derdale was easily arrested as well 
as a little surprised by a foot pat- 
tering after her, and an agitated, 
exhausted voice calling, ‘Miss Wain- 
wright! Oh! please, pray, Miss 
Wainwright, stop.’ 

To Lauderdale’s puzzle, her pur- 
suer was Miss Lucy Hyndford, with 
her picturesque red and black shawl 
pulled awry, entangled and torn in 
the fringes by her forcing her way 
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through blackthorn and bramble 
bushes, and her Rubens hat flapping 
backwards instead of forwards, 
liker a mushroom than it had ever 
been before. 

‘For pity’s sake, Miss Wain- 
wright, turn aside and keep your 
eye on a poor man, until I run back 
to St. Boville’s and send up Ludovic 
Sutcliffe, or any other person I can 
find. I know it is no business of 
ours, but a life to be lost, a life at 
stake, think of that!’ panted the 
singer, not very coherently but very 
humanely, ‘It is the gentleman 
who went about with the rich young 
widow. They had an explanation, 
and she dismissed him last night. 
I heard it from our washerwoman. 
But I must not detain you if you 
are to save him. I met him a 
moment ago, as I was gathering 
blaeberries, which I used to find 
when I was a child, away like 
the wind, in such oppressive wea- 
ther, to the Stoney Bog, with a 
gun in his hand, where there is not 
a living thing to shoot except him- 
self. I rose up and cleared my 
throat (my heart had leapt into it, 
I assure you, Miss Wainwright), 
and he turned his head and looked 
me blankly in the face; I am sure 
he did not see me, I never was in 
such a situation out of a song, and 
there it is all love and madness; 
and I am sure there was little love 
here, however much madness there 
may be. But I know how low 
Ludovic Sutcliffe looks when he does 
not getan engagement: men take no- 
thing to heart now-a-days but being 
in fixes, and blown, and gone up the 
spout, as they call it. Dear, dear! 
I am gossiping as badly as Clara. 
Do look after the wretched fellow, 
“by all the world forsaken.” They 
say he has never paid his lodgings, 
and his landlord has lain off, think- 
ing the marriage would be declared, 
and the widow would clear scores ; 
but instead she has broken with him, 
and gone off, and his blood will be 
at her door. But I suppose she 
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don’t mind; some women never 
mind. If you will go after him, 
Miss Wainwright, I shall send his 
landlord or somebody. I would 
stay myself, but it is Saturday, and 
[have not toomuchtime. If I ran 
home, I should get hoarse, and put 
out Ludovie Sutcliffe, who always 
insists that business should be at- 
tended to first, honour bright, what- 
ever happens.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ Lauderdale endorsed 
the sentiment promptly ; ‘ but,’ she 
added, in her dry matter-of-fact 
tones, though she had turned and 
was walking in the direction indi- 
cated by Miss Lucy Hyndford, ‘I 
think you must be nervous and exag- 
gerating an accidental coincidence. 
And I don’t know what good I can 
do; I have never acted as a police- 
man.’ 

‘Oh! no, no! do not say so, Miss 
Wainwri ight,’ insisted Miss Lucy 
Hyndford, administering a sweeping 
negative to Lauder dale’shalf-ironical 
objections. ‘ Don’t bring the man’s 
blood to our doors. We have not 
got brazen faces, and hearts of stone. 
However could she do it, sealing a 
man’s doom and sending him to ‘de- 
spair, with a woman’s heart in her ? 
How I wish she had not got her 
abominable noisy boys into the con- 
cert-room at half-price on my bene- 
fit night! Oh, yonder he is,’ as 
they came in sight of a-pedestrian, 
aman with a stick or gun on his 
arm before them; ‘the rejected 
suitor, that is a more correct name 
for him than the slighted swain, 
though it is not so touching ; but it 
may be quite as distressing in cer- 
tain circumstances. He will not do 
any harm to himself with you look- 
ing on; men have always so much 
respect for theirneighbours’ feelings. 
You have only to let him see you, 
and keep him in sight; you will 
easily overtake him, for he has 
slackened his speed already. He 
could never continue at the pace at 
which he was going when he passed 
me,asheisused up. And I observe 
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you are a good walker. Good bye, 
for the present, my dear Miss Wain- 
wright; thank you, thank you very 
much indeed, for not compelling me 
to feel consenting to a man’s death, 
or else disappointing the public, 
failing to appear in my part in the 
concert, without the excuse of ill- 
ness, and so risking the cancelling 
of my engagement, which would be 
fatal to me as a business woman, 
if not as an artiste, otherwise I would 
not have failed you ; I should have 
stood by you in the dreadfully in- 
teresting, distracting contretemps. 
But Iam sure you understand it all, 
and I shall make all the haste I can. 
and relieve you as soon as possible,’ 
Miss Lucy Hyndford had as greata 
flow, once it was elicited, of half- 
educated, sentimental, silly, kind- 
hearted, womanly words as Miss 
Clara Mortimer of plain, practical 
speeches. 

When the prattle had died away 
with the retreating steps of the 
artiste, Lauderdale beg: aun to regard 
her own dilemma, half comically, 
half irefully, somewhat as a man 
might have done. ‘A fine com- 
mission! Thefortune-hunting scape- 
grace most probably come out to 
shoot pigeons and taken the wrong 
road. He may shoot me if I dog 
him; but I need not pretend to 
nerves. Penniless debtor, disrepu- 
table bankrupt, coward fearing to 
face his claims, rather liking the 
sensation of frightening ignorant, 
simple, soft-hearted people out of 
their wits with his antics, and the 
apprehension that he will have re- 
course to the last weak, unworthy 
subterfuge of blowing his brains out. 
If it has come to that, what use or 
good will there be in preserving 
him ?’ 

The thread of Lauderdale’s hasty 
reflections was broken short by the 
action of the man preceding her by 
a few yards. All at once he sank 
down in the close, stiff undergrowth 
of blaeberries among which Miss 
Lucy Hyndford had been ruralising, 
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and raised his hand with the weapon 
he held to his head. Had he aimed 
steadily, had he fired without hesi- 
tation, the strength of Lauderdale’s 
nerves would have been tried by a 
dead or dying man, the image of 
Captain Featherstone, biting the 
dust, with a horrible flood staining 
his well- fitting grey morning suit 
and delicate linen, while he had not 
so many shillings in his pocket—and 
these forfeited—as to buy him a 
pauper’s coffin. 

But this man had never aimed 
steadily or acted without hesitation 
in his life, so that in a bound the 
firm, resolute woman was at his side 
arresting his intention, forcibly 
turning aside his arm, and dragging 
it down till the muzzle of the gun 
was pointed to the ground, which 
receives all injuries and keeps all 
secrets without retaliation and with- 
out betrayal. 

Lauderdale had not time to think 
of the policy of feigning not to ap- 
prehend his purpose, if such policy 
had been possible. ‘What were 
How could 


you going to do, sir? 
you be guilty of so great a sin and 


shame?’ she demanded sharply. 
She had mastered him for the mo- 
ment, and he remained still, and 
only turned and stared at her in a 
stupefied way, as he had stared at 
Miss Hyndford. 

‘And what have you to do with 
t ?’ he muttered at last, in counter 
question. ‘I have nothing else left 
me to do.’ 

‘Is the world not wide enough to 
hold you ? Is there nothing else left 
you to do, but to come out and 
commit murder—spot the bonnie 
blooming heather with the hideous 
stain of your blood ?” 

With that the smothered-down, 
grown-over woman of Lauder dale 
broke forth unexpectedly and got 
the better of her. She sat down, 
wrung her hands, and sobbed hard— 
as the bravest woman will sob in 
the grisly face of an execution, or 
at the sudden revelation of a shock- 
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ing accident, for the wrong and the 
suffering of others. 

Lauderdale could not have done 
a better thing to recall and get the 
better of the reprobate. He had 
been a man who might have caused 
angels to weep for his irretrievable 
ruin, but who had been always Iudi- 
crously overcome by the tears of 
women and children, any time he 
had encountered them in his life. 
He was a poor, despicable weakling 
of a fallen gentleman. 

‘Don’t cry, I beg, I implore you, 
don’t cry; I won’t harm you.’ She 
laughed a little hysterical laugh at 
the absurdity of the assurance, 
which frightened him still more; 
and the man who had been on his 
knees to plunge darkly into eter- 
nity, flung down his gun, and re- 
mained kneeling, labouring to soothe 
the excited humour of a homely 
woman, who was a stranger to him. 

‘I won’t harm myself, then, be- 
fore you, to hurt your feelings; 
never think it. Do come round and 
compose yourself, I beseech you, 
like a good soul. Let me see you 
home, I think I know the way; you 
are the photographic artist’s sister. 
I am so sorry for having frightened 
you in this lonely place. Upon my 
honour I had no idea that there was 
anybody, especially any woman, be- 
hind me. 

‘Why should you do it at all?’ 
asked Lauderdale, with asperity, 
turning upon him, and charging at 
him with all her might, her short- 
sighted eyes blazing at him under 
their frowning brows. ‘To kill 
yourself is an abominable crime 
against your.fellow-creatures as well 
as against God. Every man, wo- 
man, and child has a human right, 
not only to interfere and prevent the 
wicked deed, but to challenge and 
upbraid you for its cruel licentious- 
ness.’ 

‘IT assure you I did not see it in 
that light,’ protested Mr. Hopkins, 
by comparison meek and crestfallen, 
lifting his hat to give himself air and 
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a moment’s breathing space, as he 
felt driven to the wall, beaten and 
badgered by another woman. ‘I 
really thought I had nothing else to 
do. I can tell you, what with the 
heat of the weather, the darkness 
before me, and what [remembered of 
any ghostly counsel, or any friend 
who was ever kind to me, whom I 
ever heeded or credited, it was not 
very pleasant work.’ 

‘Nothing else to do but to slay 
yourself, really,’ repeated Lauder- 
dale with imperious irony. 

‘Slaying is one thing, and starv- 
ing another,’ explained Mr. Hopkins, 
rising to his feet, and kicking away 
the gun, but speaking with growing 
sullenness. ‘ And, by Jove, starving 
is not the worst; no, nor begging, 
nor stealing either; but to be worked 
like a hack, and treated like a dog, 
taunted and cast off after all;’ 
his wan face grew cadaverous, and 
he quivered and ground his teeth 
with mingled rage and desperation. 

‘Why should you starve or lead a 
dog’s lot ? you are a man, capable, 


able-bodied, even highly educated 
as men count, in your prime—as to 


years.” She added the three last 
words in a lower key, for she was 
forced to own that the hand which 
had thrown down the gun and was 
raising the hat again, shook like an 
aspen, and the whole man’s figure 
was scorched, blasted, cowering, as 
if sin in the form of a simoom had 
passed over it, and withered it to 
the root. She was forced to see it 
and own it, while she hated the 
spectacle. It was little to say her 
flesh crept at it: it all but set her 
off again, strong, wise, virtuous 
woman, fellow-artist of Gregory 
Wainwright, crying bitterly in an- 
other paroxysm of pain and indig- 
nation. ‘ How much better off are 
you than I who am a woman,—not 
young, or beautiful, or a genius, 
or rich — anything but any of 
these ; with Gregory, to be sure, 
who may marry and leave me any 
day ; yet I do not fret, or rise up in 
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defiance of my Maker, but manage 
to keep myself in bread and water 
and something more, and to use and 
enjoy life.’ 

‘It is little a woman knows of it. 
I suppose you have not got a mill- 
stone of debt, which has been accu- 
mulating steadily, the only steady 
thing about you since you were a 
confoundedly neglected, misguided, 
witless lad, and is hanging round 
your neck, ready to drown you any 
moment—well, it does not signify 
when.’ He said it vapouringly and 
sneeringly; and there was the free, 
peaceful moor around them, the 
brooding blessing of the fruitful 
heat ripening the very heather bells 
and the wild berries; and the young 
grouse, which Miss Lucy Hyndford 
had not taken into consideration 
when she said there was no living 
thing there for him to kill save 
himself, with the 12th of August 
still in the future, and the warrant 
for their killing not gone out, for- 
getting alien presence, rising, with 
a cheery crow and clap of rapid 
wings, from their close covert. 

‘I have not a penny of debt but 
such as I can pay,’ answered the 
honest woman severely; ‘but if I 
had, in place of seeking to die and 
escape it, I should guard every 
channel of life jealously, till I could 
go away, make money, fulfil my 
obligations, and owe no man any- 
thing but to love one another.’ 

Hs stared at her, shrugging his 
bowed shoulders, and grimacing 
with his haggard face, before he re- 
plied: ‘I believe some women are of 
a poetic temperament, though I have 
not come across many of them ; and 
it may be easy to dream of paying 
debt, but I could no more make 
money than I could fly. I wish I 
could do either the one or the other. 
It would be vastly convenient, when 
a man is on the eve of being put out 
of his lodging, where there are no 
cabs to drive about and sleep in, 
according to the great actor’s dodge. 
To be frank with you, since we 
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have come so oddly to close quarters, 
and it does not matter who knows 
now that that the whole affair is 
so nearly done with, I never was 
any good. I think I might not 
have gone so fast and certainly to 
the bad, or come to such out and 
out grief, if I had not been cum- 
bered with the education you men- 
tioned, and my thews and sinews 
had got a chance among the mob 
of working men, and if I had been a 
soldier or a sailor ; not that I am 
much of a man, and I grant you it 
is hard to say, without the proof. 
Standing to be shot may even be 
more difficult than drawing the trig- 
ger for one’s own business, and the 
enemy more energetic and irresis- 
tible than Miss—Miss, the photo- 
graphic artist’s sister. Never mind 
that. I was bred to the bar, with- 
out any taste or capacity for the 
law, or for anything else that I can 
think of, unless, by all the world, for 
your line of photography, in which 
I once came it strong for a little 
while, merely for my own amuse- 
ment ; of course, anything else was 
inadmissible. I never got a brief to 


speak of, and never did the name of 


one any credit when I got so much. 
My father—I am not going to speak 
ill of the old gentleman at ; this time 
of the day ; but, poor old fellow, he 
first dipped me in his own mess, 
and then, as my mother was dead 
and gone, gave me up, disgusted at 
the consequences of his work. My 
sister Jane—poor, dear Janey—the 
only human being who was not too 
wise and nice to care for me for my 
own sake, who had set her heart on 
getting me on my feet and pulling 
me through, died—I am thankful 
for it—before I had done her simple 
business, and broken her fond, fool- 
ish heart ; and a she-devil polished 
me off.’ All at once he passed from 
the rambling, reckless, unrighteous, 
soft- hearted, dawdling way in which 
he was confessing himself to Lauder- 
dale for her enlightenment, into the 
white heat of concentrated wrath 
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and malice. ‘I beg your pardon for 
talking so of a woman to a lady; 
but she was not a woman—she was 
a hyena, a wolf. What she made a 
poor lost devil do for her and her 
insolent cubs of children! What 
she made me suffer to leave me to a 
debtors’ jail, a whitewashing which 
is no whitewashing, but a tar and 
feathering in a bankruptcy court, 
to the lowest shabbiness, want, vice, 
an outcast’s death after all.’ He 
clenched his hands as he thought of 
her. ‘See,’ he cried huskily, ‘I 
don’t care though you know, she 
induced me to take lodgings here 
on her account, and she has left me, 
and she knows it, but she does not 
care so long as the law does not 
make her answerable, without a 
pound to pay for them. My land- 
lord has his eye on my traps, and is 
keeping watch at the railway sta- 
tion ; but he may spare himself the 
inconvenience, I have not the shil- 
lings to pay for a third-class ticket 

to London or Edinburgh, and if I 
attempted to walk the distance, I 
should drop down at the end of the 
first ten miles, for my landlady has 
grown saucy, and did not prepare a 
breakfast for me which I could eat 
to-day, though she is aware I have 
gone without dinner once or twice 
in my life, within the last week. If 
you please——you, madam, the photo- 
graphic artist’s sister,’ he pled half 
wildly, ‘I would rather make short 
work of it among the shy game 
creatures here, with the gun I’ve 
borrowed, than drag myself into the 
shelter of a hedge and die by inches, 
snapped at by carters’ dogs, and 
punched and pulled about by the 
carters themselves on a public road. 
As to your having any dependence 
on the post, and trust in appeals to 
friends, dismiss the notion at once. 
I have tired out all the friends I 
ever had, an age ago. I have no 
near relations to be scandalised by 
the melodramatic mode of exit from 
the world which I take the liberty 
to prefer. My death in any way 
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will be the gladdest news of me my 
friends have heard for a long time ; 
and as for her, I shall haunt and 


a ° 
ap | torment her if I can.’ 
at Lauderdale had been looking and 


listening with her whole original 


A sagacious face and earnest heart. 
.q | She continued to gaze at him, with 
, her eyes getting larger and larger, 
e, and her mouth more spasmodically 
{e | contracted and tremulous, in spite 
of | of her. ‘No, you shall not, ” she for- 





bade him, positively ; ‘you shall 
not kill yourself, when there was 
One killed for you eighteen hundred 
years ago. Is He no more than 
a dead man to you? I tell you 
that you are not your own, to kill 
yourself,“or another. Do you not 
believe that, though you may have 
slept over the words in many ¢ 
matter-of-course, drowsy, decent, 


































he | imfidel church attendance al 
“1. ‘Now you are coming it strong 
et | gain,’ protested Mr. Hopkins. 
>y Even as he spoke, Lauderdale 
[ | gave aw rithe and start of sudden 
he | pain. ‘I think I have hurt myself 
a against a stone,’ she exclaimed con- 
+s fusedly i in explanation, stooping and 
sat | Putting her hand to her foot. 
soit He thrust it back, pulled her 
‘ce | UP» dragged her aside and caught 
ry his gun. 2 You are bitten by an 
to. | *dder,’ he cried ; ‘I got a glimpse 
alf | of its snake’s head. There it is,’ 
ort | 28.8 glistening coil rustled and slid 
me | With marvellous rapidity through 
ion the heather at a few paces ’ distance. 
the ‘I shall despatch it in a moment, 
oa, but don’t stir from that spot till I 
nd | look for its fellow ; adders always 
i. hunt in couples.’ He destroyed the 
ad, | ‘rst gruesome reptile with a blow, 
oa and detected and killed the other 
to | %ter a few minutes’ search, while 
-: Lauderdale stood smarting with 
3 1 | P™m, and shivering, in spite of her 
ia defiance of nerves, at the unexpected 
by contact with the shiny coat and 
om trail, the prismatic hues, and the 
rty subtlety of motion of the serpent 
vay | breed. Mr. Hopkins was not effe- 
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it seemed; and as if it were the 
peculiar line of vagabonds, in the 
dearth of all other tastes and inte- 
rests, he had developed a sporting 
element. It was part of a gentle- 
man’s education to be sure, like a 
scientific knowledge of cookery and 
skill in billiards. ‘Does it hurt 
much?’ asked the scamp, kindly. 
‘We must make haste and get 
down, before the swelling begins 
and stiffens the limb. It will be no 
more than a trifle after all, I assure 
you; you know adders’ bites are only 
sharp flea-bites compared with the 
serpents’ bites of tropical countries, 
but it may pain you and incapaci- 
tate you from walking in the mean- 
time. Do me the favour to take my 
arm, till we come in sight of St. 
Boville’s, at least. Fancy I am 
your brother for a few minutes, or, 
though it is a preposterous suppo- 
sition, that I am old enough or you 
are old enough for us to be father 
and daughter, or mother and son. 
Why is it that I am always thinking 
of you ina family light, madam, [| 
wonder, unless there is a virtue in 
necessity ?’ He forgot what he had 
come to Heathery Haugh to do—to 
take that leap into a gulf from which 
no man has come up to tell what 
ground he has found—to dare to 
face his Judge at the great assize 
with all his sins unrecalled, unre- 
pented of, unatoned for; if faith in 
an awful Judge and great assize 
survived in his hazy, shaken mind, 
or if his desperate purpose lingered 
in his facile memory, it was but 
as the murky and lurid background 
of a hideous dream. He conducted 
her carefully and gently, far more 
gently than Gregory would have 
done. If Gregory had not been 
alarmed for his sister’s safety— 
and he was very far from being 
easily alarmed—-he would have been 
tempted either to crow over her in 
his superior hardihood or to twit 
her with her imagined terrors. But 
this man was solicitous to soothe 
her, even to divert her mind from 
CU 
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her accident. With this end he 
talked fluently on various subjects. 
‘And what do you think of nega- 
tives on tale? I used to have a 
hand in them,’ he said, with a 
brightening up which was almost 
more piteous than anything that 
had gone before, it seemed to bear 
reference to such a far-off time, 
which had had hope and heart in it. 

Near to the town the couple en- 
countered Mr. Hopkins’ wary, pursy 
landlord panting out the Heathery 
Haugh road. He paused when he 
saw them, wiped his face, and drew 
a sigh of relief. He was a man 
with a constant eye to the main 
chance, but he had not calculated 
on having anything to do with so 
staggering a subject as death. He 
looked hard at the walkers, walked 
by them without speaking, turned 
and followed them at a respectful 
distance. 

Close to St. Boville’s, Lauderdale 
did not dismiss her companion. She 
said a little awkwardly, like one 
unaccustomed to give invitations, 
‘Mr. Hopkins, would you mind 
coming in and seeing my brother, 
and telling me what to do with my 
foot? Ido not care to have much 
business with doctors, particularly 
of the watering-place type. If you 
will give me any simple directions, 
I shall follow them.’ 

Mr. Hopkins raised his hat, as he 
had not found time to do lately (but 
Richard was himself again), his eye- 
brows also, at being expected to act 
the quack to a hard-favoured, eccen- 
tric, aging artist, but his good 
nature, which had served him in 
bad stead many a day, seemed to 
awake to remorse for its evil deeds, 
and serve him in good stead now. 


CHAPTER III. 


REDEEMED WITH A PRICE. 


Lauderdale told Gregory faithfully 
every particular, sitting on the single 
lobby chair in one of the bare, echo- 
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ing, chill even in summer time 
lobbies of old St. Boville’s House, 
while Mr. Hopkins reclined, much 
at his ease—in one sense, if not in 
another—on one of the hard couches 
in the great drawing-room. 

‘What might have been ex- 
pected,’ commented Gregory, bend- 
ing his brows and drawing together 
his short-sighted eyes till his 
screwed-up chrome-yellow face was 
uncommonly like the figure-head 
for a gurgoyle. ‘These weak sin- 
ners are always the fools to go at 
last, and make a sounding report 
by letting out the little life that has 
ever been in them in a splutter of 
fireand fury. You aint much hurt, 
Laud ?’ 

‘No, Greg; but couldn’t you 
speak to his landlord not to molest 
him for a few days? Resources 
might cast up for a human being, 
don’t you think? Couldn’t you 
allow him to come here, and let 
him see some of the tricks of the 
trade, which are not secret works, 
since he has not a trade of his own 
that he can put his hand to? You 
remember he showed some notion 
of chemicals, and grouping, when he 
came with the woman and her chil- 
dren ; and he spoke to-day as if he 
had been familiar with the earlier 
experiments, and with good models. 
He may not consent, but since I 
saved the man’s life as I did (and 
you need not try to put it out of my 
head), you have no idea how queer 
it feels to let him go out again into 
the darkness, as he said.’ 

‘Good heavens, Laud, you are 
not going to adopt the man, the 
widow’s relict?’ remonstrated Gre- 
gory in the liveliest manner. ‘ All 
the appropriate stories I ever 
read took their rise from the oppo- 
site starting-point. A man saves a 
woman from a foaming torrent, a 
crackling fire, or a roaring bull, 
and she is grateful to him, and 
adores him for ever afterwards, 
naturally. But I should not wonder 
though there is something to be 
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said on the contrary side of the 
question, particularly where such 
odd fish as women are concerned. 
I trust the old superstition against 
rescuing drowning men was a super- 
stition, that’s all; and Coleridge’s 
Christabel a poetical figment. For 
mercy’s sake, Laud, be reasonable ; 
pause, and think what an incum. 
brance even a reformed rake would 
be on our hands, and how we might 
be raising up a stick to break our 
own heads. There are secret lights 
and shades even in the fair, in- 
genuous face of my mistress art— 
God bless her—and the knave might 
steal them, first, and our sitters 
afterwards.’ 

But, in short, the Wainwrights, 
poor artists as they were, played 
the rare part of good Samaritans to 
Mr. Hopkins; and some people may 
think it was a special interposition of 
Providence on their behalf that they 
did not warm a serpent in their 
bosoms; that the only serpents in 
the business were the adders slain 
by the slim, frail Hercules at 
Heathery Haugh. The Wainwrights 
were sufficiently known, and suffi- 
ciently reckoned people of weight 
and responsibility at St. Boville’s, 
to be able to free Mr. Hopkins tem- 
porarily and partially from his ex- 
tremity of difficulties; to counte- 
nance him; to offer him another 
chance, and a way of doing. And 
it was hard enough lines for the 
poor gentleman, who was as ill 
to break of his superciliousness, 
lounging, swaggering—by way of 
variety—his utter thriftlessness, his 
miserable habit of dissipation, as 
any rogue and criminal of his darker 
frauds and crimes. To frequent the 
Wainwrights’ establishment at old 
St. Boville’s, and behave himself 


with some regard to ste: Aaya 
punctuality, attention, activity ; 

hear and reply to sentiments which, 
couched in whatever language of 
chafling and mockery, were vigo- 
rous, dauntless, magnanimous, high- 
hee arted, generous, pure s sentiments 
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as were ever breathed; to learn to 
assist the artists in their work, and 
to work for himself ;—well,.it was a 
light yoke compared to the gyves 
of the widow’s vulgar insolence and 
grinding tyranny; it was whole- 
some air to the atmosphere of brutal 
self-indulgence and ignorant, un- 
reasonable contempt for her neigh- 
bour in which she lived. But it 

was like breathing the air of a 
higher latitude, like climbing the 
steep ascent to that latitude. There 
was a constant strain both of body 
and mind on the poor man, under 
which he half cracked his jaws with 
yawning ; shrank from staining his 
fingers, and looked ruefully at the 
stains when they were incurred; 
ached all over his relaxed, spent 
body to his little finger on anything 
like continued exertion; and felt 
dismally weary and hopeless of ever 
being worthy, industrious, enter- 
prising, distinguished, hke that other 
poor man, who could not contem- 
plate the possibility of bemg pious 
a whole day. The worst came last, 

that the Wainwrights, though they 
were very good to him, could not 
understand and sympathise with 
his trials. 

Still Fred Hopkins-held on, creep- 
ing like a whining schoolboy to the 
glass house, sitting downand dumbly 
nursing his elbow, when he struck 
it and caused it to tingle in his 
manoeuvres; seldom coming near 
to animation and alacrity, save when 
he could fling himself away from 
focuses and shadows, and indulge in 
his beloved smoke, withal the most 
patient, harmless, sweet-mannered 
of half-reformed prodigals. And 
the Wainwrights did not let him go, 
though Gregory revived the sensa- 
tional myth of the glass house with 
all its contents being blown into mid 
air one day by Hopkins’ s careless- 
ness and recklessness, and whistled 
loudly at some of Mr. Hopkins’s per- 
formances, over which Lauderdale 
frowned. 

To turn back and begin again far 
cuu2 
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on in life, is a terrible humiliation 
and drudgery of recantation and 
renewal, a desperate almost child- 
ishly mad undertaking. But Gre- 
gory and Lauderdale Wainwright 
paid Mr. Hopkins for assisting 
them to the liberal limit of their 
means: the first fee he had ever 
worked for, which the wretched, 
egotistical fellow’s false pride and 
sentiment was ashamed, not elated, 
to take. Some stray, long-suffering 
friends turned up when they heard 
Mr. Hopkins was making a faint 
attempt at an honest shift, and freed 
him from his more pressing claims, 
so that he had not been so easy in 
his circumstances, or so fresh for 
the campaign of life, since he came 
to man’s estate. Had it not been 
for a heavy bill coming due with no 
provision to meet it, Fred Hopkins 
would have been too comfortable 
and independent; he would not have 
known himself. Not that he trou- 
bled himself about that bill, or any 
other bill, with its day of doom, its 
days of grace, its inexorable crashing 


fall on him and his faintly dawning 
prospects of better days and better 


things. He had been so long ac- 
customed to bills in their osten- 
tatious, often audacious promises 
and threats, sneaking renewals, and 
gradual havoc in paying themselves 
over and over again, before they are 
either returned or protested, that a 
vulgarly facetious man might have 
said he had been brought up among 
people of a decidedly bilious tempe- 
rament. He had become a fatalist 
where bills were concerned ; he was 
a fatalist with regard to most events, 
as wasters, wanters, and ruined men 
of every stamp are wont to be. 
Lauderdale Wainwright, towhom, 
in her growing character of confi- 
dant, Fred Hopkins had mentioned 
his bill, was much more taken up 
with its approach than its signer. 
Over and over again she anticipated 
the day it represented, and counted 
what sum would satisfy its demand. 
She had a delicacy in consulting 
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with Gregory on the subject, be- 
cause it was discussing another 
man’s private affairs, and though 
Mr. Hopkins might have given her 
liberty, Gregory himself was too 
manly to like that; and he had jeers 
and technicalities, and overwhelming 
statements of the infectious nature 
of debt, and the danger of starting 
leaks which could not be stopped, 
by so much as touching liabilities. 
There was no use in seeking to 
arouse Mr. Hopkins’s anxiety on a 
subject which might have been sup- 
posed supremely interesting to him. 
To the Bohemian the evil day is 
always far off, till its doom descends, 
and the Bohemian is far less honest 
and less capable of reflection on the 
important question of bills than he 
is likely to be on that of entering a 
bank as clerk at nine hours a day 
and a small fixed salary, or of con- 
verting the Fijji islanders. Mr. 
Hopkins was a great way from 
being cured to the extent of de- 
sisting from banishing the most 
distant idea of a bill’s becoming due 
till he could get somebody to. sign 
or discount another for him. 

There was a curious fascination 
for Lauderdale Wainwright in Fred 
Hopkins, and what had been his 
egregious, incorrigible folly, all the 
more egregious and incorrigible as 
folly, that it was not the vicious 
depravity, the deliberate treachery, 
the universal warfare with the world 
and its Maker, the vindictiveness, 
the revenge of some men. The charm 
did not lie at all in the faded good 
looks—not entirely rubbed off—and 
the lingering polish which had 
caught the widow. Lauderdale 
cared for none of these things. 
A man might be a very Adonis, 
and she would only notice the fact 
as furnishing a good specimen of a 
head; she was homely and rustic 
herself, and had hardly ever minded 
it, and had long ceased to mind it. 
Neither was it that she was for a 
moment deceived in Fred Hopkins, 
or trusted him beyond the breadth 
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of a straw, or mistook her relation 
to him. But she was fascinated by 
the protection which she afforded 
him, the dependence he had upon 
her. Some one has written that all 
good women may not be destined or 
fitted for wives, but that all may be 
mothers—mothers in the sense of 
cherishing, ministering to, caring 
for heedless children of all ages. 
To some women—and these the best 
—there is a greater necessity to 
protect than to be protected; they 
want sons and daughters more than 
husbands. Lauderdale had missed 
hers till now. The hard obligation 
of earning a livelihood had occupied 
her ; and her brother Gregory, with 
his wise saws, his stoical powers, 
his gipsy training, was a thoroughly 
independent person. 

‘There is only one way in which 
[ can help him,’ said Lauderdale, 
taking upon her the bill which 
has been the end of many a poor 
woman — ‘I cannot make a run 
over with Greg to see the cathe- 
drals, town-halls, gateways of Bel- 
gium as we promised ourselves. 
But if I work up the series of views 
which the old St. Boville man or- 
dered, and Gregory surrendered to 
me, and get them finished in time, 
{ may lend Mr. Hopkins what will 
wipe off enough of this score to 
give him another chance of final 
release and new adventure, if he is 
ever to take it.’ 

Lauderdale made good her words 
by working steadfastly, with fever- 
ish intentness and engrossment, 
on serried ridges of hills, table- 
lands of moors, billowy seas of corn 
surrounded by hanging sheaves 
where the slightest puff of snow- 
powder, the, rusting of the bracken, 
the reddening of wild cherry, oak 
and beech showed the finger-marks 
of Autumn. Lauderdale worked 
irrespective of early hoarfrost, of 
shower and blast; she disdained 
the bad cold and hard cough which 
She caught in the process, and 
continued to go out to compete, as 


she said, with the washerwomen, 
still standing with half-frozen feet, 
washing Parisian fashion in the 
Roan. 

‘Call a halt, Laud,’ Gregory 
objected—‘ you must digest your 
subjects. You will miss the finest 
touches by galloping over the 
course at this rate.’ 

‘You make us feel so dead beat, 
Miss Wainwright,’ suggested Fred 
Hopkins, pathetically, lifting his hat, 
in despair, clean off his elegantly 
formed, light head. ‘You take 
away our breath by going ahead 
like a Yankee. Have some respect 
for our nerves.’ 

But Lauderdale had no respect 
for their nerves, or her own health, 
or any other right reason. Like 
most of us when we set our hearts 
on a thing, her eagerness fed on 
itself, grew and gathered unnatural 
spasmodic strength and power as 
she approached her goal. Her 
single idea mastered her, tyrannised 
over her, broke her with its vio- 
lence. And Fred Hopkins, who had 
not the remotest suspicion of her 
object, who was more easily blinded 
than a child or a dog, began to 
complain of her to himself as a fear- 
fully tiresome, hobby-riding, tramp- 
ling onward, quaintly ugly amazon; 
well intentioned, certainly, oh! very 
well intentioned ; but getting more 
and more of an intolerable bore 
every day. 

At last Lauderdale put up her 
packet of views, wonderfully well 
done, as if something of the fire and 
the devotion of their motive had 
entered into them, sent them off to 
their destination, gave a long sigh 
of relief, and let her arms fall by her 
side in utter weariness. The next 
day she kept the house, yielding to 
take a holiday, and hung over the 
fire, the lighting and the piling up 
of which Mr. Hopkins had presided 
over as a protection against the au- 
tumn cold, in damp, draughty old 
St. Boville’s House. Two days 
afterwards she took to bed. Her 
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cough was so bad and shook her so, 
that it pained and sickened her when. 
she moved about; not that she would 
hear of calling in a doctor; and she 
was quite able to be eager about 
post time, whether it had brought 
no remittance for her, and was in- 
terested in ascertaining how the 
others were getting on in the glass 
house without her, and in enjoining 
Gregory to bear with Mr. Hopkins’s 
infirmities, and to initiate him as 
far as possible into the sleight-of- 
hand of photography—so that Gre- 
gory thought there was not much 
the matter with her, and assured his 
easy fellow workman that such was 
the case when he asked after his 
friend. 

The St. Boville’s post was one 
of its eccentricities. It came in 
betimes in the evening ; but though 
the letters were sorted then, they 
were not delivered for the conve- 
nience of the letter-carrier till day- 
light and morning sunshine. People 
who would not have borne an hour’s 


unnecessary delay without an out- 
cry and a fight for it at home, sub- 
mitted meekly to twelve hours’ 
delay from home at St. Boville’s. 


But Mr. Hopkins, hearing some- 
thing of Lauderdale’s excitement 
about the post, offered, with his 
obliging temper—which was part of 
the man’s graciously, dangerously 
pliant nature—to go out of his way 
to his lodging, call for the old St. 
Boville’s House letters, and bring 
them back with him, before he went 
into quarters for the night. 

‘ As little as he can do,’ argued 
Gregory, to himself, cheerfully ; 
‘when he is smoking and lounging 
about in the dusk, for he won’t go 
into his lodgings, and take a book 
into his hand, so long as he can 
help it. He had better make him- 
self useful by humouring a sick 
woman’s fret. She would do more 
for him, any day.’ 

At once, Lauderdale knocked the 
proposal on the head. Fred Hopkins 
heard her do it when he was waiting 
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in the drawing-room, more forlorn 
than ever, now that there was not 
even the clever, kind caricature of 
a woman to welcome a man, while 
Gregory was speaking of it to his 
sister, as he made his brief sojourn 
with her, sitting on the front of her 
bed. Fred heard Lauderdale say, 
in the middle of her fits of coughing, 
‘Greg, ’'m very much obliged to 
you and him, but I'd rather wait. 
Don’t you remember the post-office 
is next one of the hotels? It is not 
right to throw a man into tempta- 
tion, and it is very hard to pull up 
full-grown weeds by the roots. He 
owned to me a week ago that he 
could never pass such a place, with 
money in his pocket particularly, 
without turning in to have one game 
of billiards, and a couple of glasses 
of wine. All right ; we would not 
stint a man in his pleasures, but it 
would not be a dozen of games of 
billiards, or a bottle of wine Fred 
Hopkins might rise under, for he 
must drown care. He was late of 
coming this morning. He could 
not eat any breakfast with you; 
and he said very politely he was 
afraid he was feeling sick, and sorry 
to have to send out for soda-water. 
I was lying listening to it all; so 
be you sure and thank him, but say 
he need not trouble, the letters can 
wait.’ 

Fred Hopkins went directly home 
that night and covered his face with 
his hands, and took them away wet, 
after saying a prayer for his be- 
nighted soul, ‘God be merciful to 
measinner. God, what makes that 
woman care so much for me, who 
have only been a grievance to her?’ 

Lauderdale’s letter came at last, 
and was seized by her, though she 
was as unwell as ever. But all at 
once she announced that the pain in 
her chest was gone; and though 
she coughed still, the cough no 
longer distressed her. She got up 
and wrote a little, notwithstanding 
she was unaccountably weak—cer- 
tainly, she was not accustomed to 
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be an invalid—and then she came 
and lay contentedly on the hard 
drawing-room sofa on which Fred 
Hopkins used to groan. 

When Gregory rand Mr. Hopkins 
saw Lauderdale there, they started, 
looked at each other, aghast with 
concerned, frightened gré wity , while 
they spoke to her with forced gaiety, 
and took the first opportunity to 
snatch a word with each other 
apart. 

‘A doctor?’ whispered Hopkins. 

‘Slap bang,’ consented poor Gre- 
gory, unconsciously speaking slang, 
with parched | lips. ‘Any of the 
tribe. 
another. 
think fit.’ 

A doctor came, to Lauderdale’s 
surprise, and a little to her vexa- 
tion; the busy woman had never 
had a doctor to attend her in her life, 
and she was conscious of looking 
very grotesque in her nightcap, but 
she was so weary and sleepy she 
could not feel so indignant as she 
ought to have felt. The doctor 
found the case too serious to be one 
of triumph in the dignity of physic 
being acknowledged at last, though 
he persisted in regarding it as an in- 
stance of retribution. A case of in- 
flammation in the lungs, aggravated, 
neglected, allowed to run on to its 
last hopeless stage. Nothing could 
be done for Miss Wainwright, strong 
woman as she had been till a fort- 
night ago; no power on earth, not 
all the riches of all its kingdoms, 
could save her, or pay the forfeit. 
She might suffer no more, except 
from oppression of breathing ; but 
twelve hours would probably end 
the struggle—no more time than 
she had waited for the post’s bringing 
the golden fruit of the toil in which 
she had sacrificed her life. 

No one had told her. She had 
gone back to bed, and slept in igno- 
rance, since the doctor’s visit. It 
was when she awoke and saw Gre- 
gory standing beside her, idle, and 
looking old and grim,and Fred Hop- 


If one is not at home, go for 
Fetch a couple if you 
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kins through a half-open door, idle 
too, looking young with a wasted 
youthfulness, and sad with the in- 
finite sadness of the fabled dryads, 
fauns, and centaurs of the old myths, 
whose half-awakened souls could 
comprehend and bow before sorrow, 
but could not compass repentance 
and resistance to fate; and when 
Gregory said to her wistfully, 
‘ Laudie ’"—using an old caressing, 
childish name which he had not 
applied to her for thirty years— 
‘can I do nothing more to make you 
comfortable?’ that there was no 
need to tell her. 

She had dragged herself up that 
morning with a vision of fresh work 
before her, and now all work was 
done, and nothing was left for her 
but to go home and take her wages. 
Her work was done: in that she 
could resign herself, take courage, 
and even rejoice faintly in the far- 
off heavenly echo, ‘ All is well.’ 

‘Greg,’ she said, in feeble mockery 
of what was wont to be their chaff- 
ing, and with her plainness pathetic 
in its last light, ‘ you will miss me, 
old fellow, and the glass house 
will look blank for a while with- 
out me; but that will force you to 
form other and closer ties, better 
for you in the end. You will miss 
me, too, Fred Hopkins, but I have 
helped you, and Greg will do the 
best he can for you, and you will 
manage to get yourself on your feet, 
as you told me your sister tried to 
get you, lest she and I should not 
rest in our graves. Kiss me, Greg, 
and you too, Fred Hopkins ; ; you 
have both a better Friend than I, 
to whom I am going, and to whom 
I shall say a word for you, if I 
may. But we cannot speak of those 
things; only comfort each other, 
dears.’ 

When Lauderdale was gone, it 
was found that she had left the 
draft of a will, bequeathing the bulk 
of her little property in artists’ 
tools and impressions to her bro- 
ther; but the last sum of money 
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she had worked for-—a considerable 
sum for a woman to earn, in return 
for a large and troublesome com- 
mission—to Frederic Hopkins, to be 
laid past till the zoth October, 
which date, with its reference, he 
would understand. 

Gregory not only paid the pro- 
posed legacy readily, but religiously 
fulfilled the obligation which Lau- 
derdale had transferred to him. The 
two men did not swear friendship 
and dwell together in all time to 
come, with their antecedents and 
inclinations as widely removed as 
the poles, but Gregory recommended 
Mr. Hopkins to a studio where 
he could be thoroughly instructed 
in a photographer’s art, and obtain 
scope for his natural talents and 
taste, and Gregory abetted Fred 
Hopkins by experience, influence, 
even what little money he could 
lend, on the first opening for a new 
artist. Thus it happened that when 


Mr. Hopkins was a fashionable pho- 
tographer who piqued the world into 
showing him favour by the gentle- 


man-like—not imperious and not 
fawning, but perfectly easy—man- 
ner in which he solicited its votes, 
he was in the habit of sending to 
Gregory Wainwright copies of his 
finest achievements, and Gregory 
was in the habit of sending to Mr. 
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Hopkins, in return, examples of his 
rarer walk in the higher field of pure 
gems of nature — animated and 
still life—in antiquity and archeo- 
logy, gifts which were a small at- 
tempt at the magnificent, after the 
fashion of Raffaele Sanzio, and 
Albrecht Diirer, not too small to be 
a kindly, friendly interchange of 
valuable compliments. 

More than that, in Mr. Hopkins’s 
studio, before all his esthetical stu- 
dies, hung the bizarre head of an 
irregular-featured woman, aged with 
work and care, bearing the legible 
inscription, ‘Lauderdale Wain- 
wright, my dear friend and bene- 
factress.” When any visitor took it 
upon him to remark on the prefe- 
rence given to this likeness, Mr. 
Hopkinsalways roused himself from 
his insouciance to say eagerly and 
earnestly, ‘No wonder I put her 
there; she was the best woman I 
ever knew.’ ‘Is Mrs. Hopkins not 
jealous?’ yousay. ‘Notatall. Mrs. 
Hopkins knows that I should not be 
here this day had it not been for a 
disinterested, charitable soul, whose 
memory she loves and cherishes, and 
whose name she has bestowed on 
one of our children. Good and 
great Lauderdale Wainwright! She 
made a man of me; and she taught 
me to reverence womankind.’ 
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THE BRIDAL SONG OF HELEN. 
A TRANSLATION FROM THE EIGHTEENTH Ipyrt. or THEOCRITUS. 


By Sm Epmvuxp Heap. 
“Ev Tok’ &pa Srdpta tavOdrpix: wap MeveAdy, K. T. A. 


Wuere fair-hair’d Menelaus dwelt, great Atreus’ younger son, 

And Helen to his home was borne, long lov’d, now woo’d and won, 
Twelve damsels stood—the hyacinth gleam’d in their braided hair- 
First of the land, Laconia’s boast, a marvel bright and fair— 

And wove with twinkling feet the dance, and all in concert sung, 

As the bridal bower on Helen clos’d, and the hall around them rung. 
‘What! gentle bridegroom! gone so soon? To slumber art thou fled 
{In drowsy mood, or tir’d and faint, or wine hath touch’d thy head. 
Thus early wilt thou sleep, at least thou shouldst have left the maid, 
That here we girls as comrades all till morning might have play’d 
Beneath her loving mother’s eye ; for well we know for life, 

From year to year, from night to morn, she ever is thy wife. 

With happy omen didst thou come; well hath thy wooing sped : 

Thou first among e’en Sparta’s chiefs! Jove’s daughter shares thy bed. 
Bless’d were the child that should repeat that mother’s form and face,— 
No maid that treads the ground of Greece can vie with Helen’s grace. 
We know it—all of equal age, we’ve bar’d in girlhood’s pride 

Our supple limbs in manly sport along Eurotas’ side— 

Full four times sixty Spartan maids in pastime gather’d here— 

And midst us all—we know it well—there is not Helen’s peer. 

The glow of dawn, the burst of spring, the majesty of night— 

They all are fair, but fair as they, she shines in golden light. 

As the tall cypress rears its spire and marks its place afar, 

Some garden’s pride—as the fleet steed adorns the victor’s car, 

So, Lacedzemon’s pride and joy, we see young Helen move, 

And scatter from her blushing brow the rosy light of love. 

No hand like hers can reel the wool, or weave without a seam, 

With shuttle deft so close a web cut from the loom’s tall beam. 

Aye! and to sweep the sounding lyre and sing high themes like this— 
Broad-breasted Pallas, and the might of Orthian Artemis— 

No hand, no voice like Helen’s is; yet in her eyes the while 

All woman’s softest witchery beams, and sparkles in her smile. 

In tranquil grace and beauty now a matron in thy home 


Thou sitt’st ; but we, when spring-time comes, as girls again will roam. 
Again we’ll course along the meads, and when our flowers we twine, 
Like lambs that for their mothers bleat, shall we for Helen pine. 
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Then first for thee of melilot we’d weave the votive wreath, 

And hang it up in Helen’s name yon giant plane beneath. 

For thee from out the silver urn, where those broad branches spread, 
We'll draw our fragrant store, and there the liquid perfume shed. 
On the smooth bark we'll grave the words, that passers-by may see, 
In Doric phrase—* Oh! harm me not—for I am Helen’s tree.” 

Hail to the hero and his bride !—And may Latona shower 

(Fair offspring is Latona’s gift) her blessings on your bower. 

May she too in her might divine—the Cyprian Goddess—give 

That Love’s pure flame in both your breasts with equal ardour live. 
And Jove—great Jove—may he for aye with wealth and honour grace 
Sons after sires of noblest blood—your children’s children’s race. 


Sleep, breathing confidence and joy ! sleep on till day appear ! 
Forget not though to wake at dawn: at dawn will we be here, 
When the first feather’d songster’s voice shall call us from our rest. 
Till then farewell! in Hymen’s name be this fair wedding bless’d.’ 
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MR. SWINBURNE 


‘TF we only reflect on it, madam, 

we are all naked under our 
clothes,’ said an ingenious philoso- 
pher, rather to the astonishment of 
her ladyship, who had never looked 
at the matter from that side before. 
It is not, certainly, a remark which 
meets with universal acceptance. 
Most people believe that the clothes 
are part of the man; nay, indeed, 
in the case of some men, and cer- 
tainly of all women, the larger part. 
It is so difficult now to tell what 
belongs by nature to the fair sex, at 
least, and what does not, that even 
the most incurious male is forced 
occasionally to inquire, Is that her 
own hair? Is that her own colour ? 
Is that her own skin ? 

That there is a certain true ideal 
of human nature somewhere, we, in 
spite of all sorts of sceptics, persist 
in believing ; that, probably, being 
about the outside of positive belief 
which in these hard times is left to 
most of us. Whether Modern So- 
ciety, with its crinolines and com- 
mercial and social inflations, gene- 
rally, can be said. to any extent to 
represent and embody that idea, or 
whether it do not altogether dis- 
figure and destroy it, are questions 
which the intelligent reader will be 
able, perhaps, to answer for himself. 
‘Modern Respectability,’ exclaims 
audibly, somewhat too audibly, per- 
haps, an indignant friend, ‘is so 
utterly without God, faith, heart— 
it shows so singular an ingenuity in 
assailing and injuring everything 
that is noble and good, and so sys- 
tematic a preference for what is 
mean and paltry—that I am not 
surprised at a young fellow dashing 
his heels into the face of it.’ Nor, 
for that matter, are we; at the same 
time, the young fellow must be pre- 
pared to take the consequences, 
which, if he be at all sensitively 
given by nature or otherwise, may 
not be wholly pleasing to his taste. 
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It is to be observed, moreover, that 
certain manifestations of this rebel- 
lion against the high gods are by no 
means admirable either to gods or 
men; the slang ways and habits of 
certain fast young people of the 
other sex being, perhaps, an even 
less desirable form of protest than 
the indignations and indecencies of 
infuriated young poets. With these 
indications, however, of the spirit 
which is beginning to move the 
waters, an unprejudiced spectator 
fancies that it might not be alto- 
gether unwise should Respectability 
look to its moorings, and (in the 
event of a squall rising without due 
parliamentary notice) consider in a 
casual way what sort of anchorage 
it has on any kind of fact. 

This not quite lovely phenomenon 
which is called, or calls itself, Re- 
spectability, cannot, of course, expect 
to stir profoundly the affection or 
respect of fervid youth. In fact, if 
it be what we in our somewhat cur- 
sory diagnosis find it to be—not 
health, but disease ; a sham, not a 
fact; a hollow Irish morass, rather 
than steady land—then no young 
poet worthy the name can be ex- 
pected to fall down before it with 
his Te Dewm laudamus. <A serene, 
lofty Tennyson, or poet laureate to 
the upper powers, may be able to 
shut his eyes upon the feebleness 
and mean frivolities of the time, 
seeing only in his large way an 
extensive bird’s-eye view of that 
kingdom on which the sun never 
sets, which Britons of all classes 
are pleased to see— 

Grave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down. 
But the young poet will behave 
in quite different fashion. He will 
grind his teeth and strike out wildly 
—without much regard to the pro- 
prieties; that is to say, if he be 
truly a poet, or seer and servant of 
the truth and not of the falseness of 
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the world. ‘The old Arab tribes,’ 
says one to whom had you and I 
listened somewhat more patiently, 
it would have been well with us, 
‘would gather in liveliest gaudeamus, 
and sing, and kindle bonfires, and 
wreathe crowns of honour, and 
solemnly thank the gods that in 
their tribe, too, a poet had shown 
himself. As, indeed, they well 
might; for what usefuller, I say 
not nobler and heavenlier thing 
could the gods, doing their very 
kindest, send to any tribe or nation, 
in any time or circumstances? .. . 
Genius, Poet; do we know what 
these words mean? An inspired 
soul once more vouchsafed us, direct 
from Nature’s own great fire-heart, 
to see the truth, and speak it, and 
do it; Nature’s own sacred voice 
heard once more athwart the dreary, 
boundless element of hearsaying 
and canting, of twaddle and pol- 
troonery, in which the bewildered 
Earth, nigh perishing, has lost its 
way. Hear once more, ye bewil- 
dered, benighted mortals ; listen 
once more to a voice from the inner 
Light-sea and Flame-sea, Nature’s 
and Truth’s own heart; know the 
fact of your existence what it is, 
put away the cant of it which it is 
not; and knowing do, and let it be 
well with you !’! 

Yes, a poet is a matter, as we 
esteem it, to be thankful for—under 
conditions. Yet are there duties to 
be discharged by, and responsibili- 
ties resting upon, either side—on 
the side of the reading or critical 
public of the day, and on the side 
—not less, but even more so—of 
the poet. 

The duty of the critical public to 
a young poet is so far pretty plain. 
Coarse flattery is as perilous as 
downright abuse. This youngster, 
trying his wings, spreading his 
plumes on the blessed summer 
wind, feeling the strong god of 
imagination working within him, is 
apt to get intoxicated. To fall 
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1 Past and Present, p. 137. 





down before him and worship him 
blindly will do him no good what- 
ever; will do him, rather, incalcu- 
lable harm. On the other hand, 
wherever there is any kind of true 
genius, we have no right to drive it 
mad by ridicule or invective. We 
must deal with it wisely, justly, 
fairly. Here is one in whom, by an 
unknown hand, heaven’s own fire 
has been lighted, neither to extin- 
guish it nor to drive it into wild 
conflagration, hurtful to us and to 
him, but to teach its possessor the 
orderly laws under which it may 
shine serenely across the troubled 
waters whereon we have been cast ; 
that should, be the aim of the critic. 
And the poet must learn that he is 
not a mere ignis fatuus, or Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, but that he too is ame- 
nable to certain strict, unalterable 
laws, which he can only disobey at 
his peril; that he, even more than 
other men—because of him to whom 
much is given much will be required 
— must be severely true; that 
otherwise the light within him will 
either consume itself ineffectually, 
or flame up in a lurid, disastrous 
way, than which even darkness 
were better. 

These reflections have been sug- 
gested to us by the treatment which 
our ‘ youngest poet,’ Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, has received 
from certain sagacious editors among 


us. Three works of his (exclusive | 


of his early dramas) have been pub- 
lished within the last year or two— 
Atalanta, Chastelard, and a volume 
of Poems and Ballads. Atalantu 
and Chastelard were led in a sort of 
triumphal procession to the capitol, 
and there crowned with bay, or 
laurel, or parsley, or thistle, or 
whatever be the particular vege- 
table of which the poet’s crown 1s 
now made. But this sudden rap- 
ture quickly cooled down, and his 
Poems and 
Ballads—has been howled at and 
shrieked over in a quite deafening 
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way. The critics, heaven be praised! 
are at last unanimous. Even the 
Saturday Review has been scandal- 
ised ; the blush of virtue has been 
called up on its chaste cheek ; and 
that decorous print has relieved its 
feelings and punished the offender 
by reproducing his ‘indecencies’ in 
full, not without certain illustrative 
comments calculated to make their 
impropriety more palpable to the 
vulgar understanding. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold lectured his 
countrymen some months since on 
the want of ‘ amenity ’ in their criti- 
cism. We delight in coarse colours 
and contrasted lights, and we cannot 
flay a victim, as our friends across 
the Channel do, ‘ tenderly, as though 
we loved him.’ It isa pity that he 
wrote before these criticisms on Mr. 
Swinburne appeared ; else he might 
have obtained some further perti- 
nent illustrations. If we are to 
believe these critics,—but it will be 
best to let them speak for them- 
selves, 

One of the least violent of them 
observes that the volume is ‘ full of 
a mad and miserable indecency ;’ 
and goes on to compare its author 
to Otway raving fine verses in Bed- 
lam, and Sir Charles Sedley at the 
tavern window. Another observes 
that ‘he is deliberately and imper- 
tinently insincere as an artist ;’ that 
‘he has no splendid individual emo- 
tions to reveal, and is unclean for 
the mere sake of uncleanness ;’ that 
he ‘has tossed to us this charming 
book of verses, which has been in- 
spired in Holywell Street, composed 
on the Parade at Brighton, and 
touched up in the Jardin Mabille,’ 
and where we find ‘ Gito, seated in 
the tub of Diogenes, conscious of 
the filth and whining at the stars.’ 
And the last assures us that ‘ the 
bottomless pit encompasses us on 
one side, and stews and bagnios on 
the other,’ and that the writer is 
either ‘the libidinous laureat of a 
pack of satyrs,’ or ‘an unclean fiery 
imp from the pit.’ 5 

This is criticism with a vengeance ; 
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and much might be said upon it 
from Mr. Matthew Arnold’s point 
of view. But it is with its fairness, 
justice, and wisdom as respects Mr. 
Swinburne that we are at present 
concerned. Do the sentences which 
we have quoted deal wisely, fairly, 
and justly with this volume of 
poems? Is Mr. Swinburne a true 
poet—however blemished-in cer- 
tain respects his genius may be— 
or ‘an unclean fiery imp out of the 
pit’? 

Let us say at once that to us this 
volume for the, first time but con- 
clusively settles that Mr. Swin- 
burne is not a mere brilliant rheto- 
rician or melodious twanger of an- 
other man’s lyre, but authentically a 
poet; that in him there is the stuff 
whereof God or the Devil (whoever 
it be, and the old Puritans classed 
minstrels and masterful beggars 
together) has made poets from 
the days of David of Israel to our 
own. 

So much being in the meantime 
assumed, we are in a position to 
look at and consider the intrinsic 
credibility of the critics from whose 
disquisitions we have quoted. Mr. 
Swinburne is profane and indecent, 
and this volwine of poems is wnread- 
able, because it is ‘ full’ of profanity 
and indecency. Dealing with the 
book as a whole, and not with cer- 
tain fragments of it, we are bound 
to say that the charges as preferred 
appear tous to be enormously over- 
stated. Overstated, indeed, to such 
a degree that the impression which 
the writers design to convey, or, at 
least, which they succeed in con- 
veying, is a radically false one. The 
volume as a whole is neither pro- 
fane nor indecent, although it con- 
tains passages which may be more 
or less correctly described by these 
terms. Of these passages, and of 
the spirit in which they are con- 
ceived, and by which they are dic- 
tated, let us say a word before going 
further. 

This may be taken as a fair 
sample of the alleged profanity : 
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Immortal are they, clothed with powers, 
Not to be comforted at all; 

Lords over all the fruitless hours ; 
Too great to appease, too high to appal, 
Too far to call. 

For none shall move the most high gods, 
Who are most sad, being cruel ; none 

Shall break or take away the rods 
Wherewith they scourge us, not as one 
That smites a son. 


By many.a name of many a creed 
We have called upon them, since the sands 
Fell through Time's hour-glass first, a seed 
Of life ; and out of many lands 
Have we stretched hands, 


O dust, thou art 


fair ; 


O earth, thou art 
great ; 
O laughing lips and lips that mourn, 
Pray, till ye “feel the exceeding weight 
Of God’s intolerable se orn, 
Not to be borne. 


There are two kinds of denial of 
or disbelief in the Invisible, the one 
of which is philosophical and re- 
spectable, the other very much the 
reverse. There is the reluctant 
denial of the serious scientific in- 
quirer; a denial to which he 
driven by an imperious intellectual 
necessity, as he believes. The con- 
clusions of a David Hume and a 
Stuart Mill always demand respect, 
and, if such be possible, refutation. 
But there is another kind of scep- 
ticism, which is intrinsically worth- 
less. This is the scepticism of the 
morning after the debauch, when 
the reveller begins to realise that 
he is uncommonly uncomfortable, 
and that his sufferings are beyond 
the reach of soda-water or seltzer. 
Then, if he can at all hold the pen, 
he will embody his pains in the 
most dolorous ditties. ‘The roses 
are withered—the garlands are torn 
—the cheek has lost its bloom, the 
eye its lustre—the head aches into- 
Jerably—the high gods are impla- 
cable—no, there are no gods—we 
turn from a mercenary caress (for 
women are regular she-devils) to an 
eternal sleep—Death is the end of 
all things.’ 

We do not say that this is an 
exact diagnosis of the form of the 
malady from which Mr. Swinburne 


is 
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suffers. But we believe that the 
vehemence of his scepticism does 
not indicate any serious or deeply 
rooted conviction. His anger against 
the gods is feigned ; and his atti. 
tude is always more or less artificial 
and studied. The discontent to 
which he gives utterance is a purely 
pagan discontent. The intelligent 
denial of a man born and bred in 
the nineteenth century of the Chris. 
tian era, is a very different affair, 
‘But I am a Greek and a pagan,’ 
says this worshipper of antiquity. 
Well, be a Greek, then, and cease 
to be anything tous. As a Greek 
chorus, your complaint against the 
gods can be listened to attentively ; 
as the religious conclusions of a 
philosopher or true poet of the nine- 
teenth century, it is beneath con- 
tempt. Our philosophers and poets 
will tell you that they have got far 
beyond this stage. The riddles they 
have to unravel involve finer issues. 
You are suffering from theological 
measles or whooping- cough. Iti may 
be that you have taken it rather 
late in life for your own comfort; 
but, at all events, the sooner you 
get over it the better, both for your- 
self and friends. 

We hope Mr. Swinburne will par- 
don us if we take the liberty of 
adding that he does not appear to 
us to be what we may call an entire 
heathen. We do not mean to be 
disrespectful, but it certainly strikes 
us that Mr. Swinburne has qualities 
which better befit a Christian than 
a pagan society. His friend Mr. 
Landor would have made a first- 
class Greek. But to say this of any 
man born into our modern world is 
to say that there is a certain nar- 
rowness about his mind, that his 
genius is subject to certain very 
obvious limitations. One cannot 
help feeling that even in the finest 
of Mr. Landor’s poems the range of 
feeling is comparatively confined. 
He is articulate, serene, complacent; 
but he is so because he is undis- 
turbed by the spiritual needs and 
troubled moods of the modern ima- 
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ination. Mr. Swinburne has not 
attained this complacency, and we 
are hopeful, therefore, that he may be 
able to translate into poetic speech 
some lessons better worth attending 
to than any taught by Mr. Landor. 

A word now as tothe indelicacy 
whereof we have heard so much. 

Love is the theme of the oldest 
of all poets, sacred and_ secular. 
How, and under what conditions, is 
ita fit theme for song? The old 
Scotch gentlewoman was justly in- 
dignant with the garrulous lover. 
‘The villainn—to kiss and f¢ell!’ 
The kissing might or might not 
have been attended with impro- 
priety; but the telling was an 
unpardonable offence. On its purely 
physical side, silence seems upon 
the whole the safest policy. A man 
is not necessarily an anchorite be- 
cause he does not babble ; and we 
all know that the intensest repre- 
sentation of the passion of love may 
be produced without the use of a 
single sensuous epithet. Dante, 
in the Vita Nuova, says no word, 
if we recollect aright, about the 
face or figure of his lady. This 
sort of love lives long,—on it alone, 
many have believed, rest the hope 
and conviction of a Life Hereafter. 
But we have no sort of quarrel with 
the poet in whom there is a strong 
and healthy infusion of animal 
spirit and enjoyment, and whose 
heart is warmed by the sparkling 
eyes, or tangled in the golden hair 
of his mistress,—as the case may 
be. There must, however, be cer- 
tain limits to these raptures; and 
these limits, in the passages to 
which we are referring, we suspect 
that Mr. Swinburne has occasion- 
ally transgressed. 

There are, in the first place, 
certain equivocal moods of passion 
with which poetry has nothing 
whatever to do. Disease and its 
chronicles should be left to the 
physician. Mr. Swinburne has once 
or twice—twice at most we think— 
selected themes from a department 
of erotic history which might pro- 
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fitably be forgotten. As to this we 
shall only say further that his 
allusions are more or less obscure, 
and that the majority of readers of 
poetry would have probably passed 
them without notice, had it not 
been for the prominence which has 
been given to them by the indus- 
trious virtue of the critics—who 
have been careful to quote them at 
length. No Greek, one critic ob- 
serves, could have been gross enough 
to write the sonnets on Hermaphro- 
ditus,—a remark which the general 
reader, remembering certain obser- 
vations of St. Paul, and taking into 
account that though Mr. Swin- 
burne made the poem, a Greek made 
the statue to which the poem is ad- 
dressed, may accept or reject as he 
feels disposed. 

In others it is impossible to deny 
that the language is much too out- 
spoken, and the treatment some- 
what pre-Raphaelistic. Byron drew 
a charming picture of Juan and 
Haidée, which he described as— 

Quite antique— 

Half-naked, loving, natural, and Greek. 
This is the sort of costume which 
one or two of Mr. Swinburne’s 
heroines wear; and we frankly 
own that a little more clothing in 
our uncertain climate might be at- 
tended with advantage. We have 
no belief, indeed, in that insincere 
prudery which makes a man as 
much ashamed of his own body as 
he might properly be, if he had not 
yet emerged from the ourang-outang 
stage of his development. And, 
looking at it from another point 
of view, it is hard to blame Mr. 
Swinburne very severely. A really 
virtuous society might be entitled to 
frown upon his purely animal repre- 
sentation of love. But we are not 
sure that his representation is so bad 
as the reality which exists among 
us, which degrades the highest and 
holiest of passions, which taints the 
purest instinct of our humanity, 
which makes the virgin heart a 
matter of venal barter, and changes 
the sacrament of marriage into a 
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purely commercial contract. <A 
prude selling her body and soul at 
God’s altar is to us a far more re- 
pulsive piece of immorality than 
any we meet with in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s pages. 
virtue were not a dead thing among 
us, the contempt and ‘loathing 
which such a woman would feel 
for herself would speedily make 
those monstrous nuptials impos- 
sible. A society which sanctions 
and enforces this view of maiden 
modesty is hardly entitled, how- 
ever, to throw stones at Mr. Swin- 
burne (and nothing could show 
better that this is the view which 
prevails than the criticisms from 
which we have quoted, which are 
animated —not by the heavenly 
anger of virtue— but by that 
sense of discomfort which the hy- 
pocrite experiences when his ‘ pro- 
prieties ’ are not conformed to), and 
we cannot say that we are sur- 
prised that a young poet witnessing 
these and similar atrocities, should 
have been driven into an unjustifi- 
able amount of plain-speaking. 

It seems to us, however, that 
some of the passages which have 
been selected as evidence of this 
plain speaking, have been wantonly 
misunderstood. Mr. Swinburne is 
accused of desiring to exchange 
‘the lilies and languors of virtue’ 
for ‘the raptures a and roses of v ice,” 
and as imploring his goddess to 
return and save him from virtue— 


Come down and redeem us from virtue, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


[t is only fair to observe that the 
virtue from which in this poem he 
prays to be delivered is that de- 


scribed above, and on whose behalf 


we certainly are not prepared to 
undertake a crusade. The invoca- 
tion, moreover, is in a sense ironic. 
A vein of irony, indeed, runs through 
the whole of this hymn to Dolores. 


The poet is no blind worshipper of 


his deity. He tells her that she is 
fierce and subtle and sterile. She 
is our Lady of pain, not of plea- 


If the instinct of 
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sure. It is clear, therefore, that 
there is mockery in the prayer. 
‘Thou, and who art Thou? How 
much better in sooth, art Thou,— 
O, sterile, bitter, and poisonous 
Queen? Thou truly art a great 
Deliverer and Redeemer.’ There 
is nothing very seductive certainly 
in this representation of vice. 

And the observation applies 
generally to the most objectionable 
of these passages; the voluptuous- 
ness of the book does not allure. 
It is a dreary voluptuousness that 
sees too clearly the goal to which 
it wends. This Love, so splendidly 
worshipped, is a fierce and terrible 
goddess. She is ‘the white im- 
placable Aphrodite.’ Her lithe and 
lascivious beauty veils thecorruption 
of the grave. Sheis emphatically the 
destroy er. The end of these things 
is death. No man nor woman will 
be tempted to sin by a book in 
which passion and horror are so 
unequally yoked. Even the ten- 
derest refrain renews the ceaseless 
complaint : 

O bitterness of things too sweet! 

O broken singing of the dove! 

Love’s wings are over fleet, 

And like the panther’s feet 

The feet of Love. 


We are not blind, however, to 
the violations of the laws of art, if 


not of morality, with which this 
part of the book is justly chargeable. 
There is a feverish monotony in 
Mr. Swinburne’s subtle and various 
verse. The woman whom he drew 
in Chastelard, and rightly or 
wrongly named Mary Stuart, re- 
appears in many a poem. Death 
only could separate poor Chastelard 
from the fascination of her poison- 
ous beauty : 
Ah, fair love, 
Fair fearful Venus, made of deadly foam, 
I shall escape you somehow with my death, 
Your splendid supple body and mouth on 
fire, 
And Paphian breath that bites the lips with 
heat. 


This is the woman who turns up 
again and again. Her lips are like 
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snakes; her kisses burn like fire; 
she has ‘ quivering flanks,’ &c. &c. 
&e. Now if Mr. Swinburne were 
a horse leech he might naturally 
talk of a woman’s ‘quivering flanks,’ 
contrast her ‘ off-leg’ with her ‘near- 
leg,’ and so on through the whole 
vocabulary of the stable; but then 
he is not a horse-doctor, and this 
sort of language applied to the fair 
sex by a gentleman is, to say the 
least of it, barely courteous. We 
may add, moreover, that there is a 
pre-Raphaelite distinctness of deli- 
neation in some of his pictures from 
which for the future we would 
advise him to refrain. The details 
of an interview in a lady’s bower 
ought not to be recorded with the 
circumstantial minuteness which 
the law requires in a criminal libel 
for indecent assault. 

So much for the objectionable 
element in this book. Let it be 


clearly understood that we have 
spoken of it as we have done because 
it is, so, to speak, episodical—occu- 


pying a subordinate portion only of 
the volume. Let Mr. Swinburne, 
in the next edition, suppress Les 
Noyades, Anactoria, Hermaphroditus, 
Faustine, The Leper, Felise, and 
Aholibah. When thus weeded, a 
volume of very remarkable poetry 
will remain, for the poems we have 
named do not occupy more than 
40 pages in a volume consisting 
of upwards of 340. The publication 
of these forty pages is doubtless a 
blunder, and a blunder is less par- 
donable than a crime we know ; but 
are the other three hundred to be 
held of no account when Mr. Swin- 
burne’s merits and demerits are 
heing weighed ? 

When this process of sifting is 
undertaken, what is to become of 
Dolores ? Dolores is a supplication 
addressed to a malignant divinity. 
We would that the fire had been 
kindled upon a purer altar. We 
would that the worshipper had bent 
his knee before a shrine unstained 
by tears and blood. But we cannot 
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be blind to its splendour. Never, 
surely, was nobler anthem chanted 
in viler temple. It must remain,— 
no lover of poetry can afford to 
part with such music as this : 


Out of Dindymus heavily laden 
Her lions draw bound and unfed 
A mother, a mortal, a maiden, 
A queen over death and the dead. 
She is cold, and her habit is lowly, 
Her temple of branches and sods ; 
Most fruitful and virginal, holy, 
A mother of gods. 


She hath wasted with fire thine high places, 
She hath hidden and marred and made sad 

The fair limbs of the Loves, the fair faces 
Of gods that were goodly and glad. 

She slays, and her hands are not bloody ; 
She moves as a moon in the wane, 

White-robed, and thy raiment is ruddy, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


Or with this direful vision of im- 
perial Rome : 


Dost thou dream, in a respite of slumber, 
In a lull of the fires of thy life, 
Of the days without name, without number, 
When thy will stung the world into 
strife ; 

When, a goddess, the pulse of thy passion 
Smote kings as they revelled in Rome; 
And they hailed thee re-risen, O Thalassian, 

Foam-white, from the foam ? 


When thy lips had such lovers to flatter ; 
When the city lay red from thy rods, 

And thine hands were as arrows to scatter 
The children of change and their gods ; 

When the blood of thy foemen made fervent 
A sand never moist from the main, 

As one smote them, their lord and thy ser- 

vant, 


Our Lady of Pain. 


On sands by the storm never shaken, 
Nor wet from the washing of tides ; 
Nor by foam of the waves overtaken, 
Nor winds that the thunder bestrides ; 
But red from the print of thy paces, 
Made smooth for the world and its lords, 
Ringed round with a flame of fair faces, 
And splendid with swords. 


There the gladiator, pale for thy pleasure, 
Drew bitter and perilous breath ; 

There torments laid hold on the treasure 
Of limbs too delicious for death ; 

When thy gardens were lit with live torches ; 
When the world was a steed for thy 

rein ; 

When the nations lay prone in thy porches, 

Our Lady of Pain. 
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When, with flame all around him aspirant 
Stood flushed, as a harp-player stands, 

The implacable beautiful tyrant, 
Rose-crowned, having death in his 

hands ; 

And a sound as the sound of loud water 
Smote far through the flight of the fires, 

And mixed with the lightning of slaughter 
A thunder of lyres. 


The absence in most of the ama- 
tory poems of any conception of 
that cool and chaste and sober love, 
under whose branches we may take 
shelter all day long, which abides 
unmoved the shocks of change and 
chance, which withstands the rude 
wear and tear of the disenchanting 
and destroying years, is very notice- 
able. Yet it would be foolish, 
perhaps, to expect such recognition 
in the poems of a boy. And that 
Faustine, Fragoletta, Felise, and such 
like, are juvenile poems, may be 
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gathered from what Mr. Swinburne 

says of them in his Dedication : 

They are past as a slumber that passes, 
As the dew of a dawn of old time ; 

More frail than the shadows on glasses, 
More fleet than a wave or a rhyme. 

As the waves after ebb drawing sea-ward, 
When their hollows are full of the night," 

So the birds that flew singing to me-ward 
Recede out of sight. 

The songs of dead seasons, that wander 
On wings of articulate words ; 

Lost leaves that theshore wind may squander, 
Light flocks of untamable birds ; 

Some sang to me dreaming in class-time 
And truant in hand as in tongue; 

For the youngest were born of boy’s pastime, 
The eldest are young. 


One or two—the latest, we pre- 
sume—are animated more or less by 
a different spirit. So much may be 
gathered from the stanzas, rich in 
thought and feeling, in the Triwnph 
of Time, beginning with : 


You have chosen and clung to the chance they sent you 
Life sweet as perfume and pure as prayer. 

But will it not one day in heaven repent you ? 
Will they solace you wholly, the days that were ? 

Will you lift up your eyes between sadness and. bliss, 
Meet mine, and see where the great love is, 


And tremble and turn and be changed ? 


Content you ; 


The gate is strait ; I shall not be there. 


Or, again, from the prayer in Hesperia to her of whom he says : 
Thine eyes that are quiet, thine hands that are tender, thy lips that are loving, 
Comfort and cool me as dew in the dawn of a moon like a dream. 


And whom he implores : 


From the bountiful infinite west, from the happy memorial places 
Full of the stately repose and the lordly delight of the dead, 
Where the fortunate islands are lit with the light of ineffable faces, 

And the sound of a sea without wind is about them, and sunset is red, 
Come back to redeem and relcase me from love that recalls and represses, 
That cleaves to my flesh as a flame, till the serpent has eaten his fill; 
From the bitter delights of the dark, and the feverish, the furtive caresses 

That murder the youth in a man, or ever his heart have its will. 


We have now said all that we 
think it needful to say regarding 
the blemishes and stains on Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius. A more pleas- 
ing duty remains,—to show our 
readers that the high opinion we 





lines: 


have formed of this volume is not 
unwarranted, This, however, we 
may hope, has been already partly 
achieved by the extracts we have 
made on the last page or two. 
Whatever may be Mr. Swinburne’s 


How exquisitely delicate and poetically subtle the feeling and observation in thes 


As the waves after ebb drawing sea-ward, 
When their hollows are full of the night. 


Another fine sea-picture is that at page 42 : 


The sweet sea, mother of loves and hours, 
Shudders and shines as the grey winds gleam 


Turning her smile to a fugitive pain. 
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sins, he is never, at least, poor, 
meagre, feeble, or insipid. His 
range may or may not be bounded, 
but within certain easily recognisable 
limits, his hand is that of a master. 
He manifests not merely consum- 
mate felicity in the selection of 
words, but a thorough acquaintance 
with what may be called rhetorical 
artifice ; as, for instance, in the con- 
struction of sucha sentence as this : 

I came as one whose thoughts half linger, 

Half run before ; 
The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore. 

His language, at least, is purely and 
supremely simple; it is marred by 
none of the faults characteristic of 
youth ; it is neither stilted, affected, 
pompous, nor crude. One,'indeed, is 
almost tempted to say that, for a 
young writer, his speech is too fault- 
less. The artist who, like Michael 
Angelo, strives after a lofty ideal, 
may be sometimes inarticulate and 
sometimes uncouth; but even the 
coarsest strokes of his chisel are 
grand and vehemently intellectual, 
and suggest a grasp of spiritual 
power, of which the smoother work 
of feebler men is destitute. Mr. 
Swinburne must beware lest he be 
tempted to conceal poverty of 
thought and monotony of feeling 
under an almost unrivalled variety, 
facility, and splendour of verse. 

Although many of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s poems are wanting in chas- 
tity, reserve, selection, and such 
qualities, yet his prodigality is not 
undetermined by law. His pro- 
fuseness is not confusion, his luxu- 
riance does not run to weed. He 
knows instinctively, as a Greek did, 
what form, order, proportion, and 
similar terms truly mean. So that 
this natural riot is never artistically 
unseemly. His passion is never 
inarticulate, —it is limpid even 
when most impure. Yet something 
is wanting—something that will 
give firmer outline to, if it do not 
throw clearer light on, his concep- 
tions. When we finish his volume, 
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and recur to the table of contents, 
we find difficulty in distinguishing 
(with three or four notable excep- 
tions, of course) one poem from 
another. There is no such difficulty 
with Tennyson. Go over his table 
of contents ; and the mere mention 
of The May Queen, Godiva, Sir 
Galahad, The Miller’s Daughter. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere, Ulysses, 
or Guinevere, recalls directly the 
subject of which it treats. This is 
not due to familiarity alone; it is 
because in each of these poems the 
poet has seized a sharply defined 
and well marked mood of passion or 
thought. As a rule, these bright, 
sudden, characteristic moments are 
the moments which lyric poetry 
should seize. Mr. Swinburne neg- 
lects this rule. Apart from Dolores, 
St. Dorothy, The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe, and a few more, one poem 
runs into another; and thus, were 
it not for the marvellous charm of 
the music, the volume, as a chronicle 
would 
To select a 


of human feeling or story, 
become monotonous. 
distinct mood of emotion, or a well 
defined character or situation, and 


work it out consistently—resisting 
strenuously the temptation to fall 
into the beaten track, which has 
grown easy, pleasant, and habitual 
—involves intellectual labour, no 
doubt, but labour that strengthens, 
braces, and stimulates the mind. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Swinburne is fit for this kind of 
work, if he choose. He has already 
in many ways shown the possession 
of the dramatic capacity; in the 
present volume in The Hymn to 
Proserpine, The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe, St. Dorothy, and Laus 
Veneris. These poems are, as Mr. 
Browning says of a volume of his 
own, ‘though lyric in expression, 
always dramatic in principle, and 
so many utterances of so many 
imaginary beings.’ Some of them, 
in construction at least, are imitative, 
—such as The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe, which might have been 
ZXx2 
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written by one of the old monks 
who wrote the miracle-plays; or 
St. Dorothy, which is in the manner 
of Chaucer; or A Ballad of Death, 
which is in the manner of Dante,— 
but in one, and the best sense, they 
are thoroughly original. Whoever 
compares the miracle-play in Mr. 
Longfellow’s Golden Legend with 
The Masque of Queen Bersabe will 
see what we mean. Mr. Longfellow’s 
is the conscientious work of a mimic 
who wears his mask very cleverly ; 
whereas Mr. Swinburne enters into 
the humour and spirit of the repre- 
sentation ; he becomes for the nonce 
the old monk; and his scriptural 
familiarities and chronological con- 
fusions cannot properly be said to 
be borrowed. This is undoubtedly 
the dramatic instinct, or at least 
one side of it; yet we do not wish 
Mr. Swinburne to cease to be a 
lyrist. Mr. Browning’s definition 


shows that the two characters can 
be conjoined ; and Mr. Swinburne, 
in such a poem as the Hynmn to 


Proserpine, proves that he knows 
how the union is achieved. 

It is in some such direction as 
this, indeed, that we look for Mr. 
Swinburne’s success. For in his 
lyrical faculty lies, after all, his 
characteristic strength, and we urge 
him to use the dramatic form only 
in so far as needful to give variety 
and modulation to the passion of the 
lyrist. The lyrical is, of all faculties, 
the most exquisite and mysterious. 
Thelyrist’s soul moves melodiously ; 
his whole being, as it were, echoes 
and repeats harmonies which are 
unheard by the common ear; he 
takes this hard earth, which lies so 
heavily upon the rest of us, and 
makes it tuneful. To him the min- 
strel impulse involves no painful 
effort; by a necessity of his nature 
he must sing. Such a faculty, so 
fresh, original, and intuitive, so 
little dependent upon the training 
and cultivation which mortal school- 
masters can bestow, is one which, 
whenever it shows itself, ought to 
receive a quite peculiar welcome. 
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We can make orators and statesmen, 
critics and professors, steam-engines 
and telegraphs ; but the whole force 
of a people cannot make a lyric, till 
God sends us a singer. We believe 
that Mr. Swinburne is a true lyric 
singer, and so believing, we should 
think it madness and worse to gag 
him. On this ground, at least, he is 
genuine. He does not compose poetic 
sentiment and painfully adapt it to 
appropriate metres ; the song wells 
from him, if one may so speak, as 
water from a perennial spring; the 
strong light of true passion, how- 
ever disastrously clouded at times, 
shines upon it ; in all its movements 
it keeps the harmony and the 
rhythm of life. This charming lyrical 
openness and frankness, this blithe 
May-like movement, this natural 
grace of passion, cannot be counter- 
feited, and are inconsistent with the 
notion of any clever trick of com- 
position. Imitators may success- 
fully mimic didactic or dramatic 
poetry (because in these forms the 
imaginative processes are more con- 
scious), but to escape detection by 
the clumsiest critic, a lyric must 
ring true. 

We might stop here, but after the 
fierce assault that has been made on 
Mr. Swinburne, and after what we 
have said of its folly and its unfair- 
ness, we feel that we are bound to 
lay some further fragments of evi- 
dence before the reader. The poems 
which we think justify our view, are 
such as these :—Laus Veneris, The 
Triumph of Time, Itylus, A Litany, 
To Victor Hugo, In the Orchard, 
Hymn to Proserpine, The Garden of 
Proserpine, Hesperia, An Interlude, 
Hendecasyllabics, The Masque of 
(Jueen Bersabe, and St. Dorothy. 

An Interlude is a specimen of Mr. 
Swinburne in his brightest and most 
sportive mood—Zephyr with Aurora 
playing. We are not quite sure 
that the last verse is in keeping 
with the rest of the poem. This 
picture of Love a-maying is too 
pure, delicious, and elaborate to be 
blown upon by the breath of a comic 
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singer—a mere Bon Gaultier, or 
Christy Minstrel. 


An INTERLUDE. 


In the greenest growth of the Maytime, 
I rode where ‘the woods were wet, 

Between the dawn and the daytime; 
The spring was glad that we met. 


There was something the season wanted, 

Though the ways and the woods smelt 
sweet ; 

The breath at your lips that panted, 
The pulse of the grass at your feet. 

You came, and the sun came after, 
And the green grew golden above; 

And the flag-flowers lightened with laughter, 
And the meadow-sweet shook with love. 


Your feet in the full-grown grasses 
Moved soft as a weak wind blows ; 
You passed me as April passes, 
With face made out of a rose. 
By the stream where the stems were slender, 
Your bright foot paused at the sedge ; 
It might be to watch the tender 
Light leaves in the springtime hedge, 
On boughs that the sweet month blanches 
With flowery frost of May: 
It might be a bird in the branches, 
It might be a thorn in the way. 
I waited to watch you linger 
With foot drawn back from the dew, 
Till a sunbeam straight like a finger 
Struck sharp through the leaves at you. 
And a bird overhead sang Follow, 
And a bird to the right sang Here; 
And the arch of the leaves was hollow, 
And the meaning of May was clear. 
I saw where the sun’s hand pointed, 
I knew what the bird’s note said ; 
By the dawn and the dewfall anointed, 
You were qucen by the gold on your head. 
As the glimpse of a burnt-out ember 
Recalls a regret of the sun, 
I remember, forget, and remember 
What Love saw done and undone. 
I remember the way we parted, 
The day and the way we met; 
You hoped we were both broken-hearted, 
And knew we should both forget. 


And May with her world in flower 
Seemed still to murmur and smile 

As you murmured and smiled for an hour; 
I saw you turn at the stile. 

A hand like a white wood-blossom 
You lifted, and waved, and passed, 

With head hung down to the bosom, 
And pale, as it seemed, at last. 

And the best and the worst of this is 
That neither is most to blame 

If you've forgotten my kisses 
And I’ve forgotten your name. 
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In Itylus, an old Greek story is 
very charmingly outlined. It is 
the nightingale, who sings : 


O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf of a tree ; 
But mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow, 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea. 


O swallow, sister, O rapid swallow, 
I pray thee sing not a little space. 
Are not the roofs and the lintels wet ? 
The woven web that was plain to follow, 
The small slain body, the flower-like face, 
Can I remember if thou forget ? 
O sister, sister, thy first-begotten ! 
The hands that cling and the feet that 
follow, 
The voice of the child’s blood crying yet 
Who hath remembered me? who hath for- 
gotten? 
Thou hast forgotten, O summer swallow, 
But the world shall end when I forget. 


As illustrating the music, variety, 
and originality of Mr. Swinburne’s 
muse, take the following. This is 
from A Ballad of Death: 


Then I beheld, and lo on the other side 

My lady’s likeness crowned and robed and 
dead. 

Sweet still, but now not red, 

Was the shut mouth whereby men lived 
and died, 

And sweet, but emptied of the blood’s blue 
shade, 

The great curled eyelids that withheld her 
eyes. 

And sweet, but like spoilt gold, 

The weight of colour in her tresses weighed. 

And sweet, but as a vesture with new dyes, 

The body that was clothed with love of old. 


This is from Rondel : 

Kissing her hair I sat against her feet, 

Wove and unwove it, wound and found it 
sweet ; 

Made fast therewith her hands, drew down 
her eyes, 

Deep as deep flowers and dreamy like dim 
skies ; 

With her own tresses bound and found her 
fair, 

Kissing her hair. 

Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, 

Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea ; 

What pain could get between my face and 
hers? 

What new swect thing would love not relish 
worse ? 

Unless, perhaps, white death had kissed me 
there, 

Kissing her hair? 
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This is from The Garden of Pro- 
serpine : 


Pale, beyond porch and portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 
With cold immortal hands; 
Her languid lips are sweeter 
Than love's, who fears to greet her, 
To men that mix and meet her 
From many times and lands. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be 
That no life lives for ever; 
That dead men rise up never ; 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


This is from Before Parting : 


I know each shadow of your lips by rote, 

Each change of love in eyelids and eye- 
brows ; 

The fashion of fair temples tremulous 

With tender blood, and colour of your 
throat ; 

I know not how love is gone out of this, 

Seeing that all was his. 

Love’s likeness there endures upon all these: 

But out of these one shall not gather love. 

Day hath not strength nor the night shade 
enough 

To make love whole and fill his lips with ease, 

As some bee-builded cell 

Feels at filled lips the heavy honey swell. 

I know not how this last month leaves your 
hair 

Less full of purple colour and hid spice, 

And that luxurious trouble of closed eyes 

Is mixed with meaner shadow and waste 
care ; 

And love, kissed out by pleasure, seems not 
yet 

Worth patience to regret. 


This is from August : 


There were four apples on the tree, 
Red-stained through gold, that all might see 
The sun went warm from core to rind ; 
[he green leaves made the summer blind 
In that soft place they kept for me 

With golden apples shut behind. 

There were four apples on the tree, 
Gold-stained on red, that all might see 
The sweet blood filled them to the core : 
The colour of her hair is more 

Like stems of fair faint gold, that be 
Mown from the harvest’s middle floor. 


Then’ compare with these this 
wonderful piece of wild light and 
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colour,—powerful as a wizard’s con- 
juration : 
HENDECASYLLABICS. 

In the month of the long decline of roses 

I, beholding the summer dead before me, 

Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent, 

Gazing eagerly where above the sea-mark 

Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions 

Half divided the eyelids of the sunset ; 

Till I heard as it were a noise of waters 

Moving tremulous under feet of angels 

Multitudinous, out of all the heavens ; 

Knew the fluttering wind, the fluttered 
foliage, 

Shaken fitfully, full of sound and shadow ; 

And saw, trodden upon by noiseless angels, 

Long mysterious reaches fed with moonlight, 

Sweet sad straits in a soft subsiding channel, 

Blown about by the lips of winds I knew not, 

Winds not born in the north nor any quarter, 

Winds not warm with the south nor any 
sunshine ; 

Heard between them a voice of exultation, 

‘ Lo, the summer is dead, the sun is faded, 

Even like as a leaf the year is withered, 

All the fruits of the day from all her 
branches 

Gathered, neither is any left to gather. 

All the flowers are dead, the tender blossoms, 

All are taken away ; the season wasted, 

Like an ember among the fallen ashes. 

Now with light of the winter days, with 
moonlight, 

Light of snow, and the bitter light of hoar- 
frost, 

We bring flowers that fade not after autumn, 

Pale white chaplets and crowns of latter 
seasons, 

Fair false leaves (but the summer leaves 
were falser), 

Woven under the eyes of stars and planets 

When low light was upon the windy reaches 

Where the flower of foam was blown, a lily 

Dropt among the sonorous fruitless furrows 

And green fields of the sea that make no 
pasture ; 

Since the winter begins, the weeping winter, 

All whose flowers are tears, and round his 
temples 

Iron blossom of frost is bound for ever.’ 


Laus Veneris is a poetical render- 
ing of an old French legend—how 
the Goddess of Love fascinated a 
Christian knight ; how, to break the 
spell and receive absolution, he 
journeyed as a pilgrim to Rome; 
how, when he returned, she took 
him captive again : 


Fair still, but fair for no man saving me, 

As when she came out of the naked sea 
Making the foam as fire whereon she trod, 

And as the inner flower of fire was she. 
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The journey to Rome across the hateful mountains is touched by true 
medieval feeling : 


Howbeit I met folk riding from the north 
Toward Rome, to purge them of their souls’ offence, 
And rode with them, and spake to none; the day 
Stunned me like lights upon some wizard way, 

And ate like fire mine eyes and mine eyesight ; 
So rode I, hearing all these chant and pray, 
And marvelled; till before us rose and fell 
White cursed hills, like outer skirts of hell 

Seen where men’s eyes look through the day to night, 
Like a jagged shell’s lips, harsh, untunable, 


Blown in between by devils’ wrangling breath ; 
Nathless we won well past that hell and death, 

Down to the sweet land where all airs are good, 
Even unto Rome where God’s grace tarrieth. 


And these memories of fight are brilliant with the fire of battle : 
For I was of Christ’s choosing, I God’s knight, 
No blinkard heathen stumbling for scant light ; 
I can well see, for all the dusty days 
Gone past, the clean great time of goodly fight. 
I smell the breathing battle sharp with blows, 
With shriek of shafts and snapping short of bows ; 
The fair pure sword smites out in subtle ways, 
Sounds and long lights are shed between the rows 


Of beautiful mailed men ; the edged light slips, 

Most like a snake that takes short breath and dips 
Sharp from the beautifully bending head, 

With all its gracious body lithe as lips 


That curl in touching you; right in this wise 
My sword doth, seeming fire in mine own eyes, 

Leaving all colours in them brown and red 
And flecked with death ; then the keen breaths like sighs, 
The caught-up choked dry laughters following them, 
When all the fighting face is grown a flame 

For pleasure, and the pulse that stuns the ears, 
And the heart’s gladness of the goodly game. 


The poem, however, which to our 
mind indicates the most sustained 
power of thought and feeling is that 
entitled St. Dorothy. Theophilus, 
aiPagan soldier, is enamoured of 
Dorothy, a Christian maid. He 
implores Venus to induce the girl to 
worship along with him in her 
temple at the approaching celebra- 
tion of her rites. The goddess is 
propitious : 

The goddess, that was painted with face red 

Between two long green tumbled sides of sea, 

Stooped her neck sideways, and spake plea- 
santly : 

Thou shalt have grace, as thou art thrall 
of mine. 

And with this came a savour of shed wine 

And plucked-out petals from a rose’s head ; 

And softly, with slow laughs of lips she said, 

Thou shalt have favour all thy days of me. 


But Dorothy refuses : 


She said: But I that am Christ’s maid, 
were loth 
To do this thing that hath such bitter name. 


Whereupon in shame and anger 
he goes to Gabalus, the Emperor, 
and denounces Dorothy as a Chris- 


tian. She is brought before the 
Emperor, whose taunts she meekly 
endures : 


Yea, maid I am, she said, and somewhat 
sighed, 

As one who thought upon the low fair house, 

Where she sat working, with soft bended 
brows 

Watching her threads, among the school- 
maidens; 

And she thought well now God had brought 
her thence, 

She should not come to sew her gold again- 
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She is tortured and then put to 
death : 


But all the evil wrought upon this maid, 

It were full hard for one to handle it. 

For her soft blood was shed upon her feet, 

And all her body’s colour bruised and faint. 

But she, as one abiding God's great saint, 

Spake not nor wept for all this travail 
hard, 

Wherefore the king commanded afterward 

To slay her presently in all men’s sight. 

And it was now an hour upon the night 

And winter time, and a few stars began. 

The weather was yet feeble and all wan 

For beating of a weighty wind and snow. 

And she came walking in soft wise and 
slow, 

And many men with faces piteous. 


As she is led away she meets her 
remorseful lover, to whom, con- 
science-smitten, she discourses of 
the happiness of Christ’s heaven : 


And for this might of music that he doth 

Are all souls drawn toward him with great 
love 

And weep for sweetnoss of the noise thereof 

And bow to him with worship of their knees; 

And all the field is thick with companies 

Of fair-clothed men that play on shawms 
and-lutes 

And gather honey of the yellow fruits 

Between the branches waxen soft and wide: 

And all this peace endures in either sid 

Of the green land, and God beholdeth all. 

And this is girdled with a round fair wall 

Made of red stone and cool with heavy 


leaves 

Grown out against it, aud green blossom 
cleaves 

To the green chinks, and lesser wall-weed 
sweet, 


Kissing the crannies that are split with heat, 
And branches where the summer draws to 
head. 
And Theophile burnt in the cheek, and 
said : 
Yea, could one see it, this were marvellous. 
I pray you, at your coming to this house, 
Give me some leaf of all those tree-branches; 
Seeing how so sharpand white our weatheris, 
There is no green nor gracious red to see. 
Yea, sir, she said, that shall I certainly. 
And from her long sweet throat without a 
fleck : 
Undid the gold, and through her stretched- 
out neck 
The cold axe clove, and smote away her head. 
Out of her throat the tender blood full red 
Fell suddenly through all her long soft hair. 
And with good speed for hardness of the air 
Each man departed to his house again. 
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She keeps her promise : 
And when they came upon the paven place 
That was called sometime the place amorous, 
There came a child before Theophilus 
Bearing a basket, and said suddenly : 
Fair sir, this is my mistress Dorothy 
That sends you gifts; and with this he was 
gone. 
In all this earth there is not such an one 
For colour and straight stature made so fair. 
The tender growing gold of his pure hair 
Was as wheat growing, and his mouth as 
flame. 
God called him Holy after his own name ; 
With gold cloth like fire burning he was clad. 
But for the fair green basket that he had, 
It was filled up with heavy white and red ; 
Great roses stained still where the first rose 
bled, 
3urning at heart for shame their heart 
withholds: 
And the sad colour of strong marigolds 
That have the sun to kiss their lips for love ; 
The flower that Venus’ hair is woven of, 
The colour of fair apples in the sun, 
Late peaches gathered when the heat was 
done 
And the slain air got breath ; and after these 
The fair faint-headed poppies drunk with 
ease, 
And heaviness of hollow lilies red. 

This surely is very pure poetry, 
of a high and sustained order; and 
the writer who has done so much 
may do more. If Mr. Swinburne 
will cease to construct poetical plati- 
tudes about the ‘ most high gods,’ 
will subdue the fervour of his pas- 
sion, and chasten the warmth of his 
colouring, it is plain to us that, 
among the poets of England, he 


may yet secure an honourable and | 


enduring fame. 

We had meant to have noticed 
at this time one or two other books 
of poetry which the past year has 
brought forth, but Mr. Swinburne 
and his critics have occupied all our 
available space ; so that Miss Ros- 
setti’s quaint and characteristic 
volume, Mr. Buchanan’s rather 


flatulent lyrics, as well as some out- 
pourings of the American and co- 
lonial muse which have reached us 
(the authors and donors are hereby 
requested to accept our thanks), 
must remain unncticed till a more 
convenient season. 














[T\HE power of Rome has passed 
through many periods of growth 
and decline, but it has never known 
a more rapid change than in the 
eleventh century. In the early part 
of that century the papacy seemed 
lost in the depths of corruption/ 
For two hundred years it had been 
the prize of war, of bribery, or of 
intrigue ; in the gift, at one time, of 
a harlot, at another of some powerful 
and wealthy noble. Benedict IX. 
was the last Pope appointed under 
such patrons, and the scandals of 
his reign were so great that the 
interference of the “Emperor was 
needed to save the Church by de- 

posing the Pope. In little more 
than thirty years the Pope, far from 
being the mere nominee of the Em- 
peror, was asserting a right to 
supremacy, and had, at Canossa, 
gained the first victory in the long 
struggle between the spiritual and 
secular powers. One great figure 
is visible throughout this time, that 
of Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory 
VII. It would of course be absurd 
to ascribe all the changes of this 
eventful age to one man. Circum- 
stances and character have both 
their influence on human affairs, 
and neither may be neglected by 
the historian who is not bent merely 
on developing a theory or construct- 
inga striking story. But often, and 
most often in times of movement, 
men arise who resume in themselves 

the character of their epoch, or at 
least its chief tendencies, men who 
seem to have accomplished enor- 
mous results, because their aims 
were the aims of thousands, and 
their every act was aided by the 
wills and energies of a multitude. 

Hildebrand was one of these. He 





represented the aspirations of the 
awakening conscience of Christen- 
dom, which was shocked at seeing 
how little Christianity availed to 
restrain the wickedness of mankind, 
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and which felt even more deeply 
the degradation of the priesthood. 
It was to be expected that the world 
should lie in wickedness, but that 
the clergy should share the corrup- 
tion of the world they lived in, was 
horrible, and not to be borne. Ac- 
cordingly the watchword of the 
reformers of the eleventh century 
was the purification of the Church, 
and to this end they deemed two 
things necessary; freedom from 
secular interference without, strict 
discipline within. In reviewing the 
life of Hildebrand we shall see how 
deeply he was penetrated with this 
idea, and we shall find proof that 
he was not attempting to force upon 
Europe crotchets of his own, but 
was the exponent of thoughts com- 
mon to most of the best men of his 
day. 

Little is known of the early life 
of Hildebrand. He was born of 
humble parents at Soano, between 
1013 and 1024, probably near the 
earlier date, and after a youth passed 
in asceticism came to Rome at the 
age of twenty. He first came into 
notice in 1044, at the close of the 
pontificate of Benedict IX. That 
Pope had been set up by his uncle 
the Count of Tusculum, when only 
thirteen years old. His conduct 
was so shameful as to disgust 
even the Romans, and he was driven 
from the city. He returned, but 
wishing to marry his cousin, he 
sold the popedom to the archpriest 
John, who took the name of Gre- 
gory ‘VI. Another Pope, Sylvester 
III., was elected by some of the 
nobles, and Benedict, disappointed 
in his hopes of marriage, again 
claimed the post which he had just 
resigned. Between three such can- 
didates it might seem difficult to 
decide, but the high church party 
were in favour of Gregory. The 
men whose lives were to be spent 
in warring against simony were 
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supporting a Pope whose title rested 
upon purchase. Damiani rejoiced 
in his election,! and Hildebrand 
entered his service as chaplain. His 
own defence of his conduct is cu- 
rious. He had, he said, been a 
priest of good report and pure life, 
and by his sanctity had gained great 
honour among the Romans, who 
had loaded him with gifts. The 
wealth thus acquired he had kept 
with the intention of spending it in 
church building or restoration, but 
seeing how the clergy and people 
had been deprived by the nobles of 
their right of election, he had 
thought to find the best use for his 
money in buying it back for them. 
That such an excuse could be made, 
still more that zealous reformers 
could support the man who made it, 
shows how low the Church must 
have fallen. This bribery would 


not purify it. Three Popes asserted 
their claims to the chair of Peter, 
each holding one of the principal 
churches of the city. 


Such a state of things was into- 
lerable. There had been wicked 
Popes, but few people knew or cared 
much about the character of their 
spiritual head. They were not 
brought into close relationship with 
him, and if they had an eye for scan- 
dals there were plenty near at hand. 
But that there should be three 
Popes at once, or that it should be 
doubtful who was Pope, cut away 
the very root of that hierarchical 
organisation which to the mass was 
identified with Christianity. While 
every religious heart in Christen- 
dom was thus wounded, Rome was 
torn by a triple war. Help could 
come only from one quarter. Henry 
ITI. who was now firmly establishe d 
on the throne of Germany, was an 
able and pious prince, keenly alive 
to the ecclesiastical abuses ‘of f the 


1 See Damiani's Letters, . a: 
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time, and ready to use both autho- 
rity and example to repress them. 
To him the eyes of all good men 
were turned. Peter, the archdeacon 
of Rome, deputed by a small body 
of devout persons, crossed the Alps, 
and falling at the feet of the king 
prayed him to come to the help of 
the Church. 

Henry listened to the appeal. He 
passed into Italy and held a council 
at Sutri. Silvester was deprived 
even of his priestly office and im- 
prisoned in a monastery; Benedict 
was judged to have deposed him- 
self. Gregory hoped that the 
removal of his rivals would leave 
him in undisturbed possession, but 
the causes of his election were too 
notorious. He pleaded his good 
intentions in vain, and by the voice 
of the council was compelled to pro- 
nounce his own deposition. <A 
German prelate, Clement [J., was 
consecrated in his room. From 
him Henry received the imperial 
crown and then returned to Ger- 
many, taking with him the ex-Pope, 
who seems to have retained a suf- 
ficient party in Rome to make him 
formidable.? Hildebrand went with 
them, either at the command of 
the Emperor, or from respect to his 
patron.’ His own expression is that 
he went unwillingly. If he was 
compelled to go it is a proof that 
his talents and energy had already 
made him conspicuous, but he pro- 
bably means that he disliked the 


journey, though he made it from 


motives of duty. At Gregory’s 
death, which happened soon after, 
Hildebrand retired to Cluny, and 
became a monk. Thence he was 

valled away suddenly. ‘Two Popes 
had died in quick succession, and 
Bruno, Bishop of Toul (Leo IX.) 
had been appointed by the Emperor. 
On his way to Rome Bruno 


2 Sacramento enim populum perstrinxerat preefatus Johannes, &e.—Ponize. 


3 Bonizo says that he desired to show his reverence for Gre ‘gory VI. 


went by the Emperor's orders. 


—Benno, that he 


4 Invitus ultra montem eum domino papa Gregorio abii.—Registri, vii. 142. 
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stopped at Besancon, where he was 
met by the abbot of Cluny. Hil- 
debrand came with the abbot. He 
had started from Cluny in dutiful 
obedience, without asking whither 
he was going, but on learning his 
destination had tried to dissuade 
the abbot from his journey ; saying 
that he was apostate, not apostolic,! 
who would seize the pontificate at 
the command of the Emperor. The 
abbot answered nothing, but re- 
peated his words to the Pope, who 
desired to speak with him. The 
result of the colloquy was that Leo 
cast away the symbols of papal rank 
and, assuming the pilgrim’s wallet, 
hastened to receive his election from 
the Roman clergy and people. He 
begged Hildebrand of the abbot and 
took him with him. 

Hildebrand must have undergone 
some painful struggles in deciding 
to leave Cluny for Rome. ‘ Un- 
willingly,’ he says, ‘did I depart 


beyond the mountains with my 
lord, Pope Gregory, yet more un- 


willingly did I return to your own 
Church with my lord Pope Leo.’ 
The monastic life must have had 
many charms for him. Again and 
again his letters breathe that in- 
tense longing for repose which is 
most often felt by ardent minds. 
Here and there we meet with 
passages which vibrate with true 
religious power, and show that, but 
for the fortune which led him into 
affairs, the fervour of his soul might 
have found vent in pious mysticism, 
and he might have become an 
earlier St. Bernard. Nor would he 
be drawn back only by the delights 
of the cloister; he might feel him- 
self bound to it by the ties of duty. 
To leave the monastic life, to disre- 
gard the counsels of perfection in 
order to perform secular duties, 
even at the court of Rome, was a 
step from which many of the men 
whom he most regarded would 
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have recoiled. Ascetics of the 
school of Damiani shrunk from 
offiee, and sought less to better the 
world than to cut themselves off 
from it. But Hildebrand, though 
he esteémed Damiani, though he 
was at one with him in many im- 
portant respects, had more wisdom 
and a wider charity; he had too 
much largeness, both of heart and 
intellect, to believe that a man’s 
only duty is to ‘make his soul.’ 

We have proof that Hildebrand 
was not merely yielding to a secret 
ambition, but that he deliberately 
preferred Christian usefulness to 
the spiritual profit of the individual. 
Many years later, after he had be- 
come Pope, we find him writing to 
rebuke Abbot Hugh, of Cluny, for 
receiving the Duke of Burgundy 
into his monastery : 


Thou hast brought or hast received the 
duke into the repose of Cluny, and hast 
been the cause that a hundred thousand 
Christians are without a keeper. For 
though our exhortation had little weight 
with thee, and though the command of the 
apostolic see did not meet due obedience 
from thee, yet should the groans of the poor, 
the tears of widows, the cry of orphans, the 
grief and complaining of priests and monks 
have deterred thee from disregarding the 
words of the apostle: ‘Charity seeketh not 
her own; and thou shouldst have kept in 
thy heart as thou art wont that saying, ‘ He 
who loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the 
law, Moreover, brother, we warn 
you to behave more cautiously in such 
matters, and that before all virtues you set 
the love of God and of your neighbour.? 


Noble words, which even the writer 
of them did not apprehend in their 
full sense. 

As soon as Leo was consecrated 
he appointed Hildebrand subdeacon 
of the church to which he was to 
be attached for the remainder of 
his life. Four Popes followed Leo, 
who all honoured Hildebrand with 
their confidence, valued his counsel 
and employed his talents. He re- 
ceived the archdeaconry when it 


? * Apostolicus,’ the name by which the Pope was then commonly called. 


? Registri, vi. 17. 
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fell vacant, and his influence ap- 
pears to have increased steadily, till 
under Alexander II. he had earned 
the nickname of Domnus Domni 
Pape.! More than once he had 
the opportunity of becoming Pope, 
but he preferred the interests of the 
Church to his own advancement, 
and contented himself with securing 
the nomination of fit men. Leo 
IX., as a relative and nominee of 
the Emperor, had been safe upon 
his throne, but the turbulent nobles 
who had long ruled in Rome were 
not crushed by him, and to neutra- 
lise their dangerous influence it 
was necessary to have Popes who 
could boast of powerful connections 
as well as of character and church- 
manship. Yet this peril had passed 
away before the death of Nicholas 
IL., and for Hildebrand’s refusal 
that time it is difficult to assign any 
reason but genuine reluctance to 
undertake the weighty office. Had 
he really looked forward to the 
struggle with the Empire it would 
seem that this was the best time to 


begin. ‘Woe unto thee O land, 
when thy king is achild!’ Henry 


IV. was still a boy, under the 
guardianship of his mother, whose 
rule was hardly brooked by the 
nobles, and whose charge was soon 
to be treacherously torn from her 
by the sainted Bishop Anno of 
Cologne. 

As it happened, Henry’s troubled 
youth sowed the seeds of vices 
which became the Church’s most 
powerful allies ; but that was as yet 
impossible to predict. The patient 
wisdom with which Hildebrand has 
been credited by shrewd historians 
was of the truest kind; it consisted 
in the absence of vulgar ambition 
and in honest purpose. 

During Hildebrand’s long period 


At length, upon the death of 


? His remarkable influence is recorded also in an epigram of Damiani: 
Papam rite colo, sed te prostratus adoro ; 


of subordination he was not idle. 
It was probably partly through his 
influence that each successive Pope 
continued steadily the work of re- 
form, which Leo had begun. Twice 
he was sent as legate into France. 
On the first occasion he was de- 
puted by Leo to silence Berengar 
of Tours. It is doubtful whether 
any measure short of burning 
would have stopped the mouth of 
that persistent logician, and Hilde- 
brand had little time to try, being 
recalled suddenly by the death of 
the Pope. He met with more suc- 
cess in another expedition. He had 
been sent by Victor Il. to carry 
out the reform of the French clergy. 
He held a synod at Lyons, in which 
the Archbishop of Embrun was 
accused of simony. The Arch- 
bishop, who had bribed the wit- 
nesses against him, challenged 
proof of the accusation. ‘ Dost 
thou believe,’ said Hildebrand, ‘that 
the Holy Ghost is of one substance 
and Godhead with the Father and 
the Son?’ ‘I do,’ he replied. 
‘Then,’ returned his judge, ‘ repeat 
the Gloria.’ The Archbishop began, 
but at every attempt found himself 
unable to utter the name of the 
Holy Ghost, nor did he recover the 
power to do so till after his confes- 
sion and consequent deposition ; 
which fact, says the historian, 
struck such terror into the simon- 
ists, that the same day eighteen 
simoniacal bishops confessed their 
crime, and resigned their bishoprics. 
The story may not be true, but it ex- 
presses the notions of the medimval 
reformers concerning simony, and 
as coming from a contemporary it 
is in any case a witness to the 
influence of Hildebrand’s _ lofty 
character. 


Tu facis hune dominun, te facit ille Deum.—Preces et Carmina, exev. 
Damiani also addresses a letter—* Gemino Apostolic Sedis Hildebrando. The 


humorous old ascetic seems to have enjoyed ‘ chaffing’ h's friend.—Cf. Hp. i. 16. 
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Alexander II., the burden of the 
papacy was laid upon the shoulders 
which had so long borne its toils 
while shrinking from its responsi- 
bility. The archdeacon had agreed 
with the other cardinals to give 
three days to prayer and fasting 
before meeting to determine what 
should be done in the election of 
another Pope. But on the next 
day, when the funeral service was 
being celebrated, suddenly from all 
the people assembled in the church 
arose the cry, ‘ Let Hildebrand be 
bishop.’ 

And when he heard it [says Bonizo], the 
venerable archdeacon was sore afraid, and 
rushed to the pulpit wishing to quiet the 
people. But Hugh the White prevented 
him, and thus addressed the people: ‘ Men 
and brethren, ye know how from the days 
of our lord Pope Leo this Hildebrand it is 
who has exalted the holy Roman Church 
and has freed the city. Wherefore, since 
we have none better, nor one like unto him, 
whom we can choose for the Roman pontifi- 
cate, we have chosen this man, one ordained 
m our church, known unto you and unto us, 
and in all things approved.’ And when the 
cardinals, bishops, priests, and Levites, and 
the clergy of lower rank had as the custom 
is shouted together, ‘S. Peter has chosen 
Gregory Pope, he was seized upon and 
drawn along by the people, and against his 
will was enthroned at 8. Peter ad Vincula. 


There does not appear any reason 
to suppose that Hildebrand’s re- 
luctance was feigned, or that this 
sudden election was the result of 
prearrangement. Had the affair 
been ordered beforehand it is im- 
probable that the clerical party 
would have chosen Hugh as _ its 
mouthpiece. He was a man of 
doubtful reputation, who was even 
then under an accusation of simony 
preferred by the monks of Cluny. 
On the other hand nothing is more 
likely than that a man in this un- 
certain position, seeing which way 
the popular favour was directed, 
should have sought to ingratiate 
himself by direct action on behalf 
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' Ut nee queeratur in abbatibus eligendis, quis dignius preesse, sed quis carius abbatiam 
possit emere.—Leambert of Hersfeld, 8. a. 1071. : 





of the new Pope. We know that 
Hildebrand had already refused the 
papacy when it was within his 
reach, and there was nothing in its 
circumstances at this time to make 
it more tempting than before. On 
the contrary we shall see in looking 
round upon the state of the Church 
that the task laid upon him was 
one which would tax his energies 
to the utmost; that there were 
dangers and difficulties before him 
which might appal the stoutest 
heart. The reforming Popes had 
not laboured in vain, they had 
freed the papacy from the tyranny of 
the neighbouring barons, and had 
made their office respected through- 
out Europe. Yet their success was 
but partial even in Italy. Milan, 
which, proud of the great name of 
Ambrose, claimed almost indepen- 
dence, had been for years a battle- 
ground between the married clergy, 
who appealed to the ancient cus- 
toms of their Church, and the 
ascetics, who, though supported by 
the influence of the Pope and of his 
legate, waged but a doubtful war. 
Beyond the Alps abuses were even 
more rampant. The wealthy bishop- 
rics were held by prelates who 
aimed more at enriching themselves 
than at feeding their flock. They 
could scarcely be blamed; they 
must needs reimburse themselves 
for the outlay at which they had 
obtained preferment.! 

The church [says Hallam] has undoubt- 
edly surrendered part of her independence 
in return for ample endowments and tem- 
poral power; nor could any claim be more 
reasonable than that of feudal superiors to 
grant the investiture of dependent fiefs. 
But the fairest right may be sullied by 
abuse, and the sovereigns, the lay-patrons, 
the prelates of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, made their powers of nomination 
and investiture subservient to the grossest 
rapacity. 

Gregory declares in one of his 
letters that in looking round he can 
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scarcely see a bishop who has en- 
tered upon his see legally.! The 
prelates committed all kinds of 
depredations; some, not content 
with selling the appointments to 
their churches, laid violent hands 
on the plate and vestments belong- 
ing to them. Others plundered 
and oppressed the abbeys in their 
diocese; some even spent the re- 
venues of their sees in raising 
troops to oppose the Pope’s man- 
dates. The great prelates of 
Germany vied in magnificence with 
the lay nobles, the abbot of Fulda 
wasted the wealth of his great 
abbey in maintaining a body of 
soldiers, who, regardless alike of 
the sanctity of the church and of 
the presence of the king, fought 
with the retainers of the Bishop 
of Hildesheim in behalf of their 
master’s right to precedence. 

This widespread worldliness on 
the part of the high clergy might 
have seemed capable of repression 
if the Pope could have counted upon 
the aid of the secular power. Had 
the German throne still been occu- 
pied by such kings as had lately 
sat upon it; had Henry IV. in- 
herited the wisdom and devoutness 
of his father, the combined strength 
of the Church and State might 
have appeared equal to the task of 
reform. But the young king had 
already given ev idence of the head- 
strong wilfulness and excessive 
love of pleasure which were soon 
to embroil him with his own sub- 
jects as well as with the Pope. On 
all sides the horizon was dark and 
lowering, and even the lofty spirit 
of Hildebrand may well have been 
penetrated with awe at the thought 
that upon him was laid the fearful 
responsibility of guiding the bark 
of St. Peter. 

His first act was one of modera- 
tion, or at least of discretion. He 
would make no encroachment upon 
the rights of the Empire ; and re- 
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fused to be consecrated until his 
election had received Henry’s sanc- 
tion. Bonizo declares that he 
hoped to find in Henry’s refusal an 
excuse to retire ; but this is difficult 
to believe, since such a retirement 
would have been the frustration of 
all his labours for the independence 
of the papal see—the renouncement 
of all the benefits of the Lateran 
decrees. Most probably he was 
simply carrying out those decrees 
literally, and he may have been the 
more careful in this matter that the 
election of Cadalous as anti-Pope 
had shown eleven years before how 
keenly the German bishops resented 
any attack upon the privileges of 
their king. 

Once legally settled in his po- 
sition, Hildebrand—or, as we must 
now call him, Gregory—did not 
flinch from insisting on its preroga- 
tives. Not a month after his conse- 
cration, we find him writing to the 
Countesses Beatrice and Matilda, 
concerning the king’s faults and 
his intention of reproving them. 
Henry’s errors and Gregory’s fears 
lest he should prove impenitent re- 
cur constantly in the Pope’s corre- 
spondence, until late in the year 
(1073) he received a letter from the 
king full of expressions of contrition 
and promises of amendment. The 
motives which prompted this letter 
are clear. The long war with the 
Saxons had just begun, and Henry 
required the assistance of the Apos- 
tolic see. Early in 1074, deserted 
by his nobles, he was compelled to 
grant the demands of the rebels in 
order to obtain peace. But the next 
year saw him victorious over his 
enemies, who, by abusing their ad- 
vantages, had driven the rest of 
Germany to his side. In the mean- 
time his correspondence with the 
Pope had been uncertain and change- 
able in tone. He was ready e mough 
with professions of respect, Ww ith 
acknowledgment of the obedience 
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due to his holy mother, but he was 
unwilling to part with his powers 
in order to further the Pope’s re- 
forms. He still appointed to vacant 
sees, and it was said that the ap- 
pointments were sold; several of 
his favourites fell under suspicion, 
and were excommunicated. The 
struggle was beginning; the king 
kept them about him in spite of 
remonstrance, until, in January 
1076, the legates summoned him to 
appear before the Pope at the ap- 
proaching Lent synod, and answer 
for his crimes. If he failed, they 
added, he too would be smitten 
with the sword of the Church. 
Henry was not less furious than 
astonished. His father had pulled 
down and set up Popes at his 
pleasure ; the very man who now 
threatened him had acknowledged 
his authority, and asked his per- 
mission to accept the popedom; and 
was he thus to have his familiar 
counsellors cut off from him, to be 
himself anathematised by a priest 
who was dependent upon him? 
Probably his contempt was embit- 
tered by being mingled with dis- 
trust, with some vague dread of the 
power which could advance such 
pretensions with so great confidence. 
He summoned a synod of all the 
bishops and abbots of his kingdom, 
at Worms, to treat of the deposition 
of Gregory. It met on January 
24th, 1076. Hugh the White, the 
same cardinal who had proposed 
Gregory for Pope, but who had since 
been excommunicated, was present 
and led the attack. Lambert re- 
cords his charges vaguely, but we 
learn from Benno’s virulent pam- 
phlet what it was that the Pope’s 
enemies laid against him. He was 
a necromancer: through the deposed 
Gregory VI. he received the evil 
know ledge of which once before a 
Pope, Sylvester Il., had been the 
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depository ; he had obtained the 
papacy by fraud and violence—by 
the election of the lay mob, not (as 
the canons directed) by the choice 
of the cardinals; he had misused 
his power, deposing on pretence of 
simony bishops who had not been 
heard in their own defence ; lastly, 
he had threatened, without reason 
and without form of trial, to excom- 
municate the king, the direct suc- 
cessor of him of whom St. Paul 
wrote ‘Honour the king.’ The synod. 
listened with approve al, and declared 
the Pope deposed. Two bishops 
hesitated, not justifying Gregory, 
but asserting that it was unca- 
nonical to judge any bishop in his 
absence; but they yielded when 
William of Utrecht, Henry’s boldest 
supporter, bade them choose be- 
tween their allegiance to the king 
and to the Pope. Henry, confident 
in the support he had received, 
returned to Goslar, his favourite 
city, careless of the Pope’s s acts, and 
bent upon carrying out his measures 
with regard to the Saxons. It was 
soon proved that his position was 
not so strong as he thought. He 
had enemies in every direction, 
personal and political. The license 
of his life had given offence to many, 
and had cooled the affection of his 
friends, especially of those whose 
support would now have been most 
valuable—the German bishops. His 
policy, his efforts to maintain order 
in his realm, were scarcely less 
hurtful to him than his personal 
vices. He desired to continue the 
work of his father, to break down 
the turbulence of his nobles,! and 
to bring the half-savage Saxons 
under the same laws as the rest of 
Germany. These tribes had been 
first brought within the pale of 
Christendom by the arms of Charle- 
magne, about 250 years before, and 
they still retained something of 
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their primitive barbarism. The 
fierce laws! which they prized as 
their birthright, and as the exclu- 
sive property of their race, had 
naturally little charm in the eyes of 
a king bent on consolidating his 
dominions under one orderly rule. 
Accordingly the innovations of the 
emperors were a constant source of 
discontent among the Saxons. They 
had risen in revolt during Henry’s 
minority, and again in 1074, when, 
after a gleam of success, they were, 
as we have seen, defeated; but 
defeat had not reconciled them to 
= king. They found support in 
many quarters. The same instinct 
of order which offended them made 
Henry obnoxious to his nobles. 
They had hardly borne the yoke 
of Henr ry IIL, and now, after the 
license of the regency, they were 
less than ever disposed to submit.? 
They desired that the great fiefs 
should be hereditary ; the king was 
anxious to limit the rights of in- 


heritance, and to increase the depen- 
dence of the feudatories upon him. 


They wanted, if not right of free 
robbery, as one contemporary writer 
declares, at all events to levy tolls on 
rivers and roads, which would im- 
pede all kinds of commerce; he 
sought to make commerce free, or 
rather to allow no tolls but his own. 
Later, in the few years of peace and 
prosperity which preceded the sad 
close of his reign, he was successful 
in carrying out his will, and the 
order which he established, says a 
chronicler, ‘injured the perverse and 
powerful as much as it benefited the 
good and wretched.’* At present 
the perverse and powerful were to 
be counted among the disaffected. 


[ November 


To add to his difficulties, Henry 
lost at this moment two of his most 
powerful and devoted friends, God- 


frey of Lorraine and William of 


Utrecht. Godfrey had brought to 
the king’s aid in the last Saxon 
war a contingent which, in numbers 
and equipment, seemed to surpass 
all the rest of the royal host; and 
he was distinguished by wisdom 
and moderation as much as by 
wealth and valour. William was a 
helper of a different kind. He was 
a national prelate, who preferred 
his king to the Pope, who had been 
prominent at the synod of Worms, 
and indefatigable afterwards in pro- 
claiming the rightfulness of its de- 
cision. He died suddenly, and his 
death under excommunication, with- 
out communion, without satisfaction 
of any kind, was declared by his 
opponents to be a direct judgment 
of God. 

Gregory, in the meantime, had 
shown no signs of dismay or hesi- 
tation. The messenger who brought 
with him the decrees of the council 
of Worms, found Gregory sur- 
rounded by the bishops in full 
synod. He summoned the Pope to 
descend from his throne, and bade 
the cardinals to pass beyond the 
Alps, and there proceed to a new 
election. The synod rose in tumult, 
and the messenger would have lost 
his life but for Gregory's inter- 
ference. The next day Henry's 
excommunication was pronounced. 

The news of the excommunication 
spread rapidly through Germany, 
and gave fresh strength to the plots 
forming against the king. Herman 
of Metz and other prelates allowed 
the Saxon hostages entrusted to 
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their keeping to escape, and these, 
hurrying homewards, joined a band 
headed by some deprived or ban- 
ished nobles, who had commenced 
a predatory warfare. Henry, anxious 
to stifle revolt in its birth, hastened 
into Bohemia with a small army, 
and, taking with him the forces of 
that duchy, entered Misnia, where 
he had ordered Otho of Nordheim, 
his lieutenant in Saxony, to meet 
him. But Otho came not; he had 
led the Saxons in their last war, and 


| liked better to betray his sovereign 


than to fight against his old friends. 
Henry, thus disappointed of the 
forces on which he had relied, was 
compelled to retreat into Bohemia, 
whence he returned to Worms. He 
found things going from bad to 
worse. Without his authority, a 
diet had been summoned by the 
disaffected nobles, to discuss the 
evils of the state, and find a remedy 
for them. The Pope’s legates had 
arrived, and would hold no com- 
munion with Henry, nor with any 
of his associates. One by one his 
supporters fell away from him, till 
he was left with only a small band 
of faithful followers. Oppenheim, 
where he was, lay just opposite to 
Tribur, the seat of the diet; and 
day after day rumours came over of 
his deposition, and of the intention 
of the princes to choose another 
king. Again and again did Henry 
send messengers to them, promising 
all that they desired, begging that 
he might be allowed to keep at 
least the empty name and state of 
king, even on condition of yielding 
up all substantial power. His en- 
voys were dismissed with scorn. 
It seemed that appeal must be made 
to arms, and both parties were pre- 
paring for battle, when the con- 
federates hesitated. It was not 
much that they would grant, but 
they offered delay, and Henry was 
ready to clutch at any chance. He 
agreed to disband his troops, to 
give up the town of Worms to its 
bishop, whom it bad cast out in his 
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behalf, and to live for the time a 
private life, without any pretence 
to kingly state or authority. The 
princes, on their part, consented to 
wait until the end of a year from 
his excommunication. Before that 
time it was hoped the Pope would 
be at Augsburg, and both parties 
were to submit to his judgment. 
Should Henry fail to obtain abso- 
lution he was to be deposed, as 
having been excommunicate for a 
year, and on that ground alone 
unfit to hold any office. To sucha 
height was the papal power carried 
by faith or by the passion of the 
moment. 

Henry could not wait for this 
issue; a hundred reasons—illness, 
the malice of his enemies, the 
severity of the seasons—might pre- 
vent the Pope from coming to judg- 
ment. He decided to go into Italy 
and meet his fate. The journey 
across the Alps, the three days’ 
penance in the snow at Canossa, the 
sternness of the Pontiff, the shame 
of the king, who now first bowed 
before the power that was to humble 
so many—and some of them among 
the greatest—of his successors ; all 
this is too well known to need 
description. The Pope behaved 
throughout as one strong in the 
consciousness of right and impelled 
by a sense of duty, but hardened, 
perhaps unwittingly, against the 
penitent by political feeling. Henry, 
on the other hand, was actuated 
only by motives of policy. He 
would not resign his kingly power 
into the hands of Gregory—it was 
that which he had come to save ; 
but he was ready to make any pro- 
fessions of penitence, or promises of 
obedience, which might be needful 
to obtain the absolution he required. 
He gained his object. He came 
forth from Canossa no longer an 
excommunicated outcast, but a king, 
visiting, for the first time, that part 
of his dominions which most desired 
his presence. There was little cor- 
diality in his reception, and he met 
YY 
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with scant courtesy from nobles or 
from cities ; but even the murmurs 
against him must have been grate- 
ful, for they were directed only 
against his subserviency to the 
Pope. He soon gained spirit enough 
to call back to his side the advisers 
from whom he had been lately parted, 
and little by little recovered his 
regal state. In the mean while the 
synod, which was to have sat at 
Augsburg to judge Henry’s cause, 
had fallen through by the absence 
of both judge and defendant. A 
diet was appointed at Forcheim, on 
the Rhine, at which Henry refused 
to appear, being, he said, fully 
occupied in Italy, while the Pope 
was present only by his legates. 
Many of the nobles were too deeply 
committed to think of returning to 
their allegiance. With the consent 
of the legates they declared the 
throne vacant, and elected to it 
Rudolf of Suabia, one of the ablest 
and most powerful of their body. 
Gregory was now in a strait. On 
the one hand, Henry was praying 
him to excommunicate the usurper; 
on the other, the Saxons looked for 
his support in a war which they 
had undertaken, they declared, more 
on his Holiness’s account than on 
their own. He would help neither, 
but stood aloof from the contest 
wasting his energy in exhortations 
to both parties to cease from slaugh- 
ter and submit to his judgment. In 
this humiliating position he re- 
mained for three years. Henry, 
strong in the revulsion of feeling 
produced by the election of his rival, 
and in the affection of the domain 
with its populous and wealthy cities, 
strong also in his own craft and 
energy, was gradually gaining 
ground, and paid but little attention 
to the pointless missives which de- 
manded that he should renounce the 
contest and trust to the decision of 
a judge whom he suspected. At 
length Gregory’s patience was ex- 
hausted. Bonizo declaresthat Henry 
had threatened to get another Pope 
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if this one would not do his bidding 
and excommunicate his adversary, 
but if this were true there would, 
no doubt, be some notice of it in the 
list of crimes which forms the pre- 
amble to Henry’s excommunication. 
Modern writers, on the other hand, 
have assigned as his motive the fear 
lest a total overthrow of Rudolf 
should leave him at the mercy of | 
Henry. But even if Gregory were | 
capable of such a crime as fanning 
the flames of civil war simply for 
his own advantage, it would surely 
have been strange policy to have 
first thrown himself into the cause 
of Rudolf when it seemed to be fail- 
ing. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that Henry, gaining confi- 
dence with success, had openly 
avowed his intention of not allowing 
the assembling of the long promised 
synod, or the judgment of the Pope, 
unless he was first assured that the 
decision would be in his favour. 
On March 7th, 1080, Gregory, for 
the second time, pronounced He mry 
excommunicate. The punishment 
seems to have lost its power with 
its novelty. Before, it had seemed 
the just reward of Henry’s vices 
and oppressions, now it was regarded 
merely as a political move “which 
required rather the apologies of the 
Pope’ssupporters, than the obedience 
of the king’s subjects. In that very 
year Henry obtained his greatest 
triumphs. On the Elster he gained 
the spoils of victory in the moment 
of defeat through the death of the 
rebel king, and on the same day his 
son was victorious in Italy over the 
troops of the Countess Matilda. 
Flushed with success, Henry en- 
tered Italy. He had already replied 
to the Pope’s excommunication by 
procuring the election of an anti- 
Pope, Guibert of Ravenna. He now 
came to enthrone Guibert in St. 
Peter’s and to receive from him the 
imperial crown. He advanced to 
the walls of Rome, but there, to his 
discomfiture, he found ‘lances in- 
stead of tapers, armed men instead 
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of-choirs of priests.’ Three winters 
he encamped before the city, afraid 
to attack and unable to corrupt its 
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after renewing his excommunica- 
tion of Henry, he died, carried off 
by sickness, or perhaps borne down 
His last words were, 
‘I have loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity, therefore I die in 
They are tinged with the 
bitterness through which he had 
just passed, but they bear the stamp 
of unshaken faith in the justice of 


It may seem that more than ne- 
cessary space has been given to the 
narrative of the relations between 
Gregory and Henry, for the subject 
has been often treated, and perhaps 
no portion of medizval history is 
But it is only here, 
in the greatest struggle of his life, 
are able to perceive clearly 
Hildebrand’s character as a politic 
He has been too often 
spoken of as if he were merely an 
ecclesiastical statesman, a man of 
great ability and ambition who em- 
ployed his talents in the service of 
the institution to which he chanced 
to belong, and who might with little 
inward change have been a great 
minister or a mighty emperor, a 
Richelieu or a Napoleon. It is 
probable that his genius would have 
raised him high in any walk of life ; 
his constant employment under five 
successive Popes proves that he 
possessed practical ability ; but as 
a layman he would have been essen- 
tially another person than the Hil- 
debrand we know. The very root 
of all Hildebrand’s ideas, the main- 
spring of all his actions, was faith in 
the Christian Church; not merely 
a belief in its doctrines, but a full 
assurance of the justice of its 
authority and the beneficence of its 
In his fervent austerity,? 
in the energy with which he sup- 
ported the first Pope who attempted 
to reform the Church, in his refusal 
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to accept the papacy so long as there 
were others who could render more 
efficient service, in the obstinacy 
with which he refused all compro- 
mise with Henry in Rome, and 
risked destruction rather than con- 
done wrong, we trace often the 
narrowness of ecclesiastical fanati- 
cism, but never the prevalence of 
mere personal ambition. Such am- 
bition may lead men to confront 
danger, but it does not teach them 
to refuse power. But there is ano- 
ther form of ambition, subtler yet 
scarcely less ignoble than the merely 
personal one, which leads a man to 
lose sight of all higher aims in the 
desire to advance a state or institu- 
tion in which he has merged his 
personality. That Hildebrand may 
sometimes have yielded to this,— 
that the temptation to do so must 
have been always present to him, 
must be allowed, but he cannot 
justly be charged with having made 
it his mainspring of action. His 
momentary success at Canossa, 
forming as it does a magnificent 
opening to the mighty struggle 
which ended in the destruction of 
the Hohenstaufens, has led many 
writers to exalt his genius at the 
expense of his integrity. But it 
must be remembered that the first 
excommunication was not pro- 
nounced while Henry was in dis- 
tress; it was in the very moment of 
his triumph that the Pope demanded 
his obedience; it was by his own 
act in obtaining the vote to depose 
Gregory that the crisis was brought 
about. Again, had Gregory desired 
only the humiliation of the empire, 
no reconciliation would have taken 
place, and the disgraced and excom- 
municated king would have lost the 
opportunity which he won by the 
Pope’s absolution. Even if it were 
worth while to reject immediate 
advantage for the sake of the splen- 
did visible sign of subjection at 
Canossa, a statesman would have 
renewed the excommunication soon 
or not at all. He would not have 
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waited to assist Rudolf till his cause 
was failing. No attitude can be less 
like that of an able and ambitious 
statesman than Gregory’s during 
the interval between the excommu- 
nications. Both kings were address- 
ing him with outward respect, but 
Henry was actively thwarting his 
wishes, while Rudolf and the nobles 
of his party were disgusted by what 
they deemed the Pope’s cowardice 
and treachery. Again and again 
they wrote letters asking him to 
give his aid to the king whose elec- 
tion his legates had procured and 
who desired to be obedient to him. 
But they wrote in vain. The Pope 
gave no decision, but begged both 
kings to lay aside their arms and 
allow him to judge between them. 
To be constantly offering advice 
and arbitration, and to have them 
always rejected is usual enough to 
a priest, but brings little honour to 
a statesman. 

Once more, the close of Hilde- 
brand’s life was no success. The 
Church may have profited in later 
times by the obstinacy with which 
he refused all compromise with the 
emperor, but the immediate results 
of that obstinacy were disastrous 
alike to himself and to Rome, and 
his conduct seems less like the wise 
tenacity of statesmanship than the 
passionate immobility of an honest 
ecclesiastic. 

We do not then judge that Hilde- 
brand was distinguished by that 
kind of statesmanship which con- 
sists in an intimate knowledge of 
men, and in the power of turning 
their passions and the accidents of 
the moment to account. He had 
what was far more influential, faith 
in the spiritual supremacy of the 
Church, in which to his mind was 
involved its perfect independence 
from all secular interference and 
even to a considerable extent the 
right of controlling the secular 
power. This faith of his, it must 
be kept in mind, was very different 
from what is now frequently called 
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faith—viz. trying to believe some- 
thing for which one can see no 
reason: it was an earnest conviction 
which penetrated his conscience; of 
which he might condescend to ex- 
plain the reasons, but which to him 
required no argument. Hence it 
was a strong motive power which 
prompted him to great acts and 
sustained him under their conse- 
quences, making it impossible for 
him to retract without wounding 
his conscience. 

The assertion of the rights of the 
Church appears throughout Gre- 
gory’s correspondence. Hungary, 
Spain, and Corsica, he claims as 
ancient possessions of S. Peter, not 
condescending to mention any 
ground for his claim, but appealing 
to the knowledge of his correspon- 
dents. He treats Philip of France 
with as much haughtiness as the 
emperor, and not content with re- 
buking him, bids the bishops to 
reprove their king, and if he do not 
repent, to smite him with the sword 
of the Church, or even place his 
kingdom under an interdict. He 
writes to a nobleman, who had taken 
revenge upon a bishop for excom- 
munication, ‘You should have 
obeyed him, even though his sen- 
tence were unjust.’ Of Christian 
princes there is but one, William the 
Norman, whom he treats with con- 
stant respect even under provoca- 
tion; a respect gained probably as 
much by the Conqueror’s force of 
character as by his munificence to 
the Church. One other monarch we 
find addressed with marked cour- 
tesy, but he was a Saracen. Some 
few Christians remained on the 
Moorish coast, so reduced in num- 
ber that they had not even the three 
bishops necessary to consecrate a 
new one. Gregory requested them 
to send over a priest to be conse- 
crated as Bishop of Hippo, and took 
occasion to write not only to the 
church at Hippo, but to the Moorish 
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king Anazir who had interested 
himself in the matter. His kind- 
ness, says the letter, must have 
been inspired by God, without whom 
we can think or do no good thing : 


For there is nothing [it continues] which 
God more approves in us than that a man 
should love his neighbour as himself, and 
do to none what he would not have done 
to him. This love more than to other 
nations do we owe to each other, who 
believe and confess, though in a different 
manner, one God; who daily praise and 
worship him, the Maker of the universe and 
Governor of this world. For, as saith the 
apostle, he is our peace who hath made 
both one. ? 


The letter ends with a wish 
that God may bring Anazir into 
Abraham’s bosom. The distinction 
drawn between Islam and _hea- 
thenism shows a knowledge of the 
former which one would hardly 
expect in the eleventh century ; and 
the liberal tone of the whole letter 
is remarkable, even when every 
allowance is made for the Pope’s 
natural desire to propitiate a ruler 
who held in his power the last 
remnant of the church of Africa. 

All Gregory’s activity was not 
spent in the support of the Church 
against external difficulties: the 
maintenance of discipline is the ob- 
ject of the larger part of his letters. 
Some prelates he rebukes for idle- 
ness; some for wasting the pro- 
perty of their churches; some for 
oppressing the abbeys within their 
sees; many for their laxity in re- 
pressing simony and concubinage 
(or marriage) among their clergy. 
One abbot who has been charged 
with usury must clear himself at 
once : 

For what we reprove in the laity we can- 
not pass over unnoticed in you, nor, if the 
crime be proved, allow it to escape condign 
punishment. 

Only a study of his letters can 
show how Gregory’s keen eye ranged 
over Europe; how prompt and 
energetic he was in enforcing the 


1 Registri, iii, 21. 
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law of the Church and repressing 
abuses. 

The evils which most of all em- 
ployed him, and which, in common 
with all reformers of the time, he 
looked upon with most dismay and 
horror, were simony and the mar- 
riage of the clergy. Enough has 
been said to show how deeply simony 
had infected the Church and how 
needful were the measures taken to 
prevent it; but the prohibition of 
clerical marriage demands notice. 
The dangers which follow this un- 
natural restriction did not escape 
observation even in that age ;! but 
considerations of this kind weighed 
but little against the dictates of 
honest fanaticism. How fierce that 
fanaticism was may be seen in the 
works of Damiani; and the super- 
stition of which he is the boldest 
exponent was shared by all the best 
clergy of the time and supported by 
the laity, who admired the strictness 
of a discipline to which they were 
not subject. The advocates of 
celibacy derived strength from the 
fact that the married clergy were, 
on the whole, the least zealous and 
the most ready to plunder their 
benefices for the good of their fa- 
milies. Indeed, but for the strong 
prejudices of Christendom against 
priestly marriage, the ecclesiastical 
fiefs would probably have followed 
the same course as the military— 
from ‘service to inheritance ;? and 


‘iit 4s 
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we should have had in Europe no 
clergy, but a caste of priests who 
would have been mere performers 
of ceremonial rites. When we 
consider how strong in times of 
little culture was the tendency to 
develop the sacerdotal rather than 
the clerical side of the priestly office, 
we may be thankful that the super- 
stitions of the people were thus self- 
compensating. 

The suppression of simony and of 
clerical marriage, though enforced 
chiefly from superstitious motives, 
must have attracted Hildebrand 
also from their effect in making the 
Church more manageable; in cut- 
ting every officer in it free from 
secular ties, and binding him more 
closely to the great institution which 
claimed his best energies. The more 
directly the priests depended upon 
Rome, the more readily would they 
receive the impulse which he was 
anxious to communicate. With this 
end in view, he also encouraged 
appeals to Rome, and insisted more 
strongly than any previous Pope on 
the personal attendance of all newly 
appointed metropolitans to receive 
the pall. His political idea was evi- 


dently the fusing of the Church into. 


one consistent and uniform body, 
penetrated throughout with the 
doctrine and discipline which it was 
to receive from its head the Roman 
Church,* ‘over which,’ he says, 
‘never was any heretic set, nor can 


violenta exactione homines vivere cogeret ritu angelorum, et dum con- 


suetum cursum nature negaret, fornicationi et immunditiz frena laxaret.—Lambert of 


Hersfeld, s. a. 1074. 


? In Normandy the churches wero frequently inherited, and one caso occurs in Gregory's 
correspondence, where a bishop (of Dol) had alienated the estates of his church for the 
benefit of his sons-in-law.—Mon. Greg., p. 542. 

* Like other great centralisers Gregory estimated too meanly his personal influence, 
and forgot that his successors might probably degenerate. How shocked he would have 
been could he have foreseen that Rome, whose central power he had strengthened to 


suppress simony, would become a byword for venality. 


elapsed when ‘ Golias’ could sing: 


Little more than a century had 


Papa si rem tangimus nomen habet a re, 
Quicquid habent alii solus vult papare ; 
Vel si verbum Gallicum vis apocopare, 
Paez, paez, dit le mot, si vis impetrare. 


O vos burse turgid, Romam veniatis: 


Rome viget physica bursis constipatis. 


Poems of Walter Mapes, pp. 38, 39- 
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be, as we trust; for the Lord Jesus 
saith, ‘have prayed for thee, Peter, 
that thy faith fail not.” ’ 

He addressed many letters to dis- 
tant churches, reproving them for 
the errors in their service, or sup- 
porting them in orthodox practices 
which their neighbours had called 
in question. We find the Armenians 
praised for their use of unleavened 
bread (azima) in the communion, 
but blamed that they do not mix 
water with the wine. The Sar- 
dinian clergy are to have their 
beards shaved after the Roman 
fashion, of which they will not lack 
a pattern, since the archbishop, 
while on a visit to Rome, has been 
compelled to submit himself to the 
papal barber. In letters to the 
kings of Leon and Castile, advo- 
cating the introduction of the Roman 
use, and in a refusal to allow the 
Bohemians to say the service in 
Slavonic, we see that dislike of the 
Popes to the smallest variations, 
which has driven out almost all the 
old liturgies, and made the Roman 
model all but universal. 

Even this iron rule, which denied 
to every church its right of freedom 
in things indifferent, had its advan- 
tages. A great part of Europe was 
still heathen, or but little removed 
from heathenism. Missionaries were 
risking their lives east of the Elbe. 
Denmark and Norway were Chris- 
tian only by the will of their kings. 
Lanfranc is warned to put an end to 
the evil manners of the Scots, who 
not only desert, but sell their wives. 
The Danes are to cease from attack- 
ing the clergy for not exercising 
magical powers in their behalf. It 
was well for nations in this rough 
state that there should be a central 
power insisting on a higher standard 
than alone they would have dreamed 
of. True the whole Church became 
gradually more and more corrupt, 
but the reformers of the sixteenth 
century would have found their task 
more arduous than it was if each 
church had added to the general 
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corruption its own particular mass 
of superstitions. 

The relations of Hildebrand with 
Berengar may not be passed over, 
for they throw a light on his charac- 
ter, as well as on the general history 
of the time. Professor Shirley, in 
a lecture lately published, has re- 
marked the position of Berengar as 
the first of the schoolmen, the first 
representative of that philosophy 
which, never venturing to doubt 
the mysteries of the faith, strove to 
explain them ; which took the ortho- 
dox belief as its basis, and was 
unsound, if at all, only by mistake. 
Berengar was not only the first of 
these men: he was an excellent 
specimen of the class. He did not 
fearreproach ; he endured theenmity 
and braved the threats of the French 
clergy; he even fell beneath the 
excommunication of the Pope. But 
if he rested beneath that excom- 
munication, it was because he felt it 
to be founded on misunderstanding, 
and not from a contempt of 
authority. Whatever declaration 
the Pope prescribed he would make, 
but he would immediately after- 
wards explain that it perfectly 
agreed with the theory which he 
had always maintained. 

Nothing can be more annoying to 
a properly orthodox mind, than a 
man who insists on holding the right 
doctrines in a different manner from 
the general public. There is but 
one satisfactory course to take with 
him: to deny that he holds them at 
all, and treat him accordingly. 
Berengar, who denied a substantial 
change in the elements, was accused 
of disbelieving the real presence. 
Gregory seems to have doubted what 
to do. The general voice proclaimed 
Berengar a heretic, but he professed 
unshaken obedience, and Gregory 
had nothing of the theological terrier 
about him. In his doubt he appealed 
to the Divine guidance, and believed 
himself instructed to acquit Beren- 
gar, who, after subscribing in 
presence of a synod a confession of 
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faith drawn up for him, was dis- 
missed with letters declaring him a 
true son of the Church, and threaten- 
ing anathema to all who should 
molesthim. The Pope’s laxity toa 
heretic was afterwards charged 
against him as a crime.! 

Some further notice is still due 
to that high religious enthusiasm 
which distinguished Hildebrand, 
and which was one of the chief 
sources of his power. It is a proof 
at once of his greatness and of his 
sincerity that he was, in almost all 


points, a little before his age. He 
did not, like Charlemagne or 


Frederick IL, grasp ideas which 
the world would yet take centuries 
to learn ; but still less did he merely 
follow the current of opinion. He 
had just so much advance as enabled 
him to hold firmly the thoughts 
which his contemporaries were 
ready for, but did not yet possess. 
This is evident throughout his 
policy, but no better instance can 
be given than that he had already 
conceived the idea of a crusade, 
which he would have headed in per- 
son had circumstances allowed, but 
which, in default of his leadership, 
was not to take place for more than 
twenty years after he had projected 
it. 

The depth of his Christian sym- 
pathy shows itself in two letters, 
addressed respectively to the Church 
and Bishop of Carthage. The 
troubles of the African Christians 
do not seem to have produced the 
love and self-devotion which are 
sometimes thoughtto bebest fostered 
by distress. There were quarrels 
among them, and some of the flock 
went so far as to accuse their Bishop 
before the Saracen ruler, who con- 
demned him to stripes. Had such 
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an offence been committed in Europe 
it would certainly have been fol- 
lowed by instant excommunication, 
but Gregory has noharshnessforthis 
oppressed Church. Heopenshislet- 
ter with blessing? and exhortation, 
reminding them of the promises of 
Christ—of the glories that are to 
come. But if they will enjoy those 
glories they must put away all strife 
and be clothed with humility ; they 
must be subject tothe higher powers, 
much more to thosethat are spiritual. 
Then, coming to the fact with 
which he has to reproach them, he 
goes on : 


Oh, evil example! oh, example of shame 
to your—nay, to the holy Catholie—Chureh. 
Again is Christ made captive, is condemned 
through false accusers and witnesses, is 
numbered among the thieves and scourged. 
By whom? By those who are said to be- 
lieve his incarnation, to revere his passion, 
to embrace with faith his other holy myste- 
ries. Must I be silent upon these things, 
or must I ery and rebuke them by my 
mourning? It is written: ‘Cry aloud, 
spare not.’ Again, there is the precept: 
‘If thou dost not speak to warn the wicked 
from his way, his blood will I require at 
thy hand” Needs then must I ery, needs 
must I reprove, lest your blood be required 
at my hand, lest I be visited for your sins 
before the awful Judge, the Judge just and 
immutable. 


The letter concludes with a prayer 
to them to repent, lest by continuing 
in their wickedness they should 
compel him to strike them with the 
sword of anathema. 

To Cyriac, the injured bishop, his 
tone is, as might be expected, more 
kindly and sympathetic. He has 
been grieved to hear of Cyriac’s 
sufferings, yet he has also gloried in 
them, and exhorts the martyr to 
bear, not only stripes, but death in 
defence of the laws of the Church :* 


By these acts, the sanie by which it grew, 


1 Idem presumptor jejunium indixit Cardinalibus, ut Deus ostenderet, quis rectius 
sentiret de corpore Domini, Romanave Ecclesia, an Beringarius, per hoe manifeste 
probatus infidelis, cum in Niceno consilio scriptum sit, quia ‘ dubius in fide infidelis est. 


Benno, De Vita Hildebrandi. 


2 He uses the form ‘salutem et apostolicam benedictionem, which is commonly 
omitted in letters of severe reproof, or at least qualified with a ‘si obedierint.’ 


’ The Archbishop's offence was the refusal to confer ordination contrary to the canons. 
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is the holy Church restored; this heritage 
have the holy fathers left us, that by much 
tribulation we should enter into the king- 
domof God. Fierce, indeed is the struggle, 
but infinite the reward. For the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed 
inus. Let us therefore, present in the spirit 
though absent in the body, persevere in the 
mutual consolation of letters, as often as 
opportunity allows. And let us pray con- 
stantly to Almighty God that he will deign 
to look upon the African church, which has 
now long laboured and been tossed on the 
waves of many troubles; saying with the 
Psalmist, ‘Awake, why sleepest thou, O 
Lord; arise, cast us not off for ever. 
Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and for- 
gettest our affliction and our trouble ?’ 


There are many persons who are 
capable of applying texts glibly 
enough in consoling the afflictions 
of others, but who forget to look 
for those which might be useful 
in their own. Hildebrand was not 
one of these. His letters which re- 
main are on public business,! and 
give but little occasion for the ex- 
pression of religious emotion ; but 
there are a few addressed to his 
dear friend Abbot Hugh, of Cluny, 
in which he seems to give full play 
to his devotional feelings. He begins 
one of these (Jan. 22, 1075) with 
telling the abbot how much too 
heavy he has found the burden of 
the papacy. He has prayed that 
either he might be taken from his 
present life, or that his labours 
might be profitable to the Church, 
but his prayer seems to be un- 
heeded. The bishops postpone the 
love of Christ to secular ambition. 
Among princes he knows none who 
prefer God’s honour to their own, 
or justice to gain; and the people 
among whom he dwells, Lombards, 
Normans, and Romans, seem almost 
worse than heathens. 


Turning to myself [he continues], I find 
myself so borne down with the weight of 
my business that no hope remains to me of 
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salvation, save only in the mercy of Christ. 
Did I not hope to attain to a better life, and 
to do service to the holy Church, I would 
in no wise remain at Rome, where I have 
dwelt since the age of twenty, under com- 
pulsion, as God is my witness. Whence it 
comes, that between the grief which is daily 
renewed in me, and the hope which alas is 
too long deferred, tossed by a thousand 
tempests, I live dying many deaths, and 
I await Him who bound me in his chains, 
who led me back against my will to Rome, 
and there surrounded me with a thousand 
difficulties. To whom I often say: ‘ Hasten, 
tarry not, come swiftly, nor delay, and set 
me free for the love of the blessed Mary 
and of S. Peter’ But since praise is not 
precious, nor prayer swiftly effectual, in the 
mouth of a sinner whose life is little worth 
and his business of this world, I pray, .be- 
seech and entreat you to ask those who for 
the worthiness of their life deserve to be 
heard,? that they entreat God for me with 
that charity and affection, wherewith they 
are bound to love the universal mother.* 


This letter is interesting, not only 
for its religious fervour, but also for 
its distinctly Romish character, and 
for the evidence which it gives that, 
in undertaking public business, 
Gregory believed himself to be 
sacrificing his personal holiness for 
the benefit of the Church. 

In another letter, after mention- 
ing several matters of business, he 
goes on to ask for Hugh’s prayers 
that he may be rightly directed, 
and led at last to the harbour of 
Christ’s grace : 


Often [he says], life is a weariness to me 
and the death of the body a desire. But 
when poor Jesus (pauper Jesus) that gentle 
comforter, very God and very man, stretches 
forth his hand, greatly does he gladden me 
in my sadness and affliction. Yet, again, 
when he repels me, he lays upon me more 
trouble thanIcan bear. In myself, indeed, 
I die always, yet I live meanwhile in him. 
Then do I recur to that saying: ‘ Have 
mercy upon me O Lord, for I am weak;’ 
and to that: ‘I am become as it were ¢ 
monster unto many, but thou art my strong 
refuge ;* nor do I forget that ‘God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.’ 4 


1 Professor Jaffe supposes them to be a selection from the State Papers published by 
PP E I y 


G f 
iTegory’s command. 
* The monks of Cluny. 


Pref. to the Monumenta Gregoriana, 
3 Registri, 11. 49. 


4 Jbid. vy. 21. 
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These words bear the true stamp 
of religious power. They might 
have been uttered by any Christian 
who was in trouble from the time 
of the Apostles till now. Luther 
himself could have adopted them, 
and have thrown into them a fer- 
vour and earnestness like those 
with which they were uttered by 
the most aggressive of the Popes. 
Too many of the historians of 
Gregory have failed to notice this 
devoutness, in their admiration of 
his political skill, or in their hatred 
of the cause which he maintained. 
But to his contemporaries, at all 
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events to those who were much in 
his company, it must have been one 
of the most distinctive features in 
his character ;/and it is probably 
owing to this that he is always 
spoken of by Bonizo as ‘ Hilde- 
brandus Deo amabilis’ Profound 
religious sentiment will not save a 
man from error; it will not always 
preserve him from crime; but it is 
a safeguard against ignoble selfish- 
ness or pettiness of aims, and 
Hildebrand’s piety may fairly claim 
the respect of many who are least 
inclined to regard his policy with 
approval. 


SACRIFICE. 


I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to keep that which I 


have committed unto Him against that day. 


-2 Tim. i. 12. 


My all, my all, I’ve sacrificed to God : 
Love, Joy, the bright career wherein I trod ; 
Bound them to regions more than earth sublime, 
Deferred them to an hour more fixed than time. 
‘IT am persuaded He can keep them all,’ 
And give me each one back from forth their pall 
Bright as I lay them down; restored at last 
When this sad Present shall become the Past. 

I shall be happy then with all the power 
Of all the anguish of this bitter hour ; 
I shall regain the dear ones of my home— 
Be free through every world at will to roam ; 
Not with bound hands shall I behold distress, 
But power be strong as will, to give and bless ; 
Ambition shall attain each just desire, 


And Love and Joy burn with a spirit’s fire. 
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THE CONVENTIONAL LAWS OF SOCIETY. 


By Frances 


A bienséance est la moindre de 

toutes les lois, et la plus suivie,’ 
says La Rochefoucauld ; and hun- 
dreds of moralists and preachers 
who differ from him on every other 
point are found to echo his com- 
plaint. The world’s laws, they say, 
are obeyed, while those of religion 
are disregarded. The transitory 
fashions of social life receive re- 
spectful observance, while the 
eternal principles of morality are set 
at defiance. The ‘ mint, anise, and 
cummin’ of courtesy and eti- 
quette are scrupulously paid. The 
weightier matters of justice and 
truth are ever in arrears. 

It is a truestatement undoubtedly. 
The preacher and the satirist are in 
accord, and few will challenge their 
veracity. Probably not many of us, 
looking into our own hearts sharply, 
could honestly say that he shrank 
more from a small act of selfishness 
or unkindness than from such a 
dereliction from the proprieties of 
demeanour, language or 
manners, as would expose us to the 
charge of offending against these 
same bienséances. But a perversity 
of this kind cannot be so general 
without reason, or at least without 
excuse. If men constantly prefer a 
small law which they know to be 
small, to a great law which they 
know to be great, it must be because 
the small law appeals to their feel- 
ings or their interests in a way 
which the high sanctions of the 
great law fail “to do. The nature 
and cause of the power of the — 
moralities generally seems to be : 
subject worthy of some adhe. 
tio. We shall endeavour to 
elucidate it as best we may, and 
afterwards inquire what substantial 
ground of reason may be found for 


dress, 


Power Cosee. 


some of the special rules which at 
first sight appear purely arbitrary 
and conventional, but which not 
unfrequently are very logical appli- 
ations of true ethical pr ‘inciples. 
The reasons why the bienséances 
have obtained their actual impor- 
tance are doubtless some of them 


deplorable enough. In the first 
place, the rules which concern 


dress and behaviour all appeal more 
or less to Taste—to the esthetic 
element in our nature. Now it 
asks small knowledge of life to 
discern that this same Taste is 
in some occult way allied with 
Pride more closely than any other 
faculty. Why it should be so it is 
not easy to guess, but the fact of the 
alliance is indisputable, and consti- 
tutes one of the most curious of 
what we may call the by-laws of 
our nature. To quote again that 
seer into the dark places, La Roche- 
foucauld: ‘On souffre plus im- 
patiemment la condamnation de nos 
goltits méme que de nos opinions.’ 
He might have added, ‘ and even of 
our conduct.’ Bad taste, vulgarity, 
lack of refinement, are things which 
to the cultivated classes in our stage 
of civilisation are more shamefal 
than heartlessness or intellectual 
stupidity. The unpardonable sin 
in the nineteenth century is to have 
—not a bad heart or a bad head— 
but a bad taste. To say and do 
things de mauvais genre, to have a 
bad eye for colours in dress and 
equipage, a bad ear for the regula- 
tion of laughter and pronunciation, 
a love for coarse food, drinks, per- 
fumes, an indifference to the delicacy 
of personal habits,—these are all 
things which we not only dislike, 
but despise, and that in a way we 
hardly despise any vice except 
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meanness. It is a thing nobody 
is ashamed to confess, that a man 
who is honest, brave, good, and 
wise, cannot be admitted to our 
friendship, because he offends our 
taste, because he mispronounces 
a letter, or uses an awkward trick 
at the dinner-table. Nay, why talk 
of individual prejudice ? What are 
the professed grounds of that dis- 
like which nearly the whole patri- 
cian class in England evinces for 
America? Is it not the head and 
front of the offence of the North that 
Yankee habits and modes of expres- 
sion offend English taste? What 
again is the charm by which the 
High Church party holds sway over 
thousands who in the largest 
charity we can hardly suppose in- 
terested in questions of theology ? 
Is it not that good Taste of which 
the body claims to be the peculiar 
depository ? 

Laws which more or less re- 
motely concern matters of taste 
are therefore supported by all the 
pride which connects itself with 
our wsthetic sentiments. A man 
would not feel repentance for in- 
fringing them, but he would feel 
mortification. His self-love would 
be hurt, his vanity wounded, and 
as things are constituted the dread 
of such mortification is to the 
majority far worse than the dread 
of having cause for repentance. 
The former is a very real and cer- 
tain penalty, the latter it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they 
will feel at all. Another curious 
fact is that the proudest of us 
accept another’s condemnation of 
our taste with somewhat of a sense 
of rebuke, a certain degree of mis- 
doubting and uneasiness. But a 
moral condemnation an honest man 
will rarely take from any. He 
shrugs his shoulders if his conduct 
be blamed; he winces if his taste 
be pronounced meretricious. 

A second reason for the strange 
preponderance of authority of the 
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minor moralities may be found in 
the littleness of many of the minds 
which espouse them. There is in- 
deed in the human soul, healthily 
developed, an innate tendency to- 
wards the grand, the sublime, the 
noble. A mind which has not been 
warped and bound down in child- 
hood like a Chinese woman’s foot, 
till all natural growth is stopped 
by petty thoughts, petty ambitions 
and worldlinesses, will spontane- 
ously rise to the call of great ideas, 
and respond to heroic sentiments 
as to things naturally akin to the 
Divine spark within. To this 
true human state, everything great 
bears a certain attraction,—a forest, 
or mountain, or vast cathedral, the 
ocean, the sky, the rushing of 
mighty armies to the battle, the 
lofty thoughts of prophet and of 
poet, the sublime conceptions of 
religion. Nay, even great sorrows 
and tragic woes are not wholly un- 
congenial,—the desolation of death 
and the tremendous gloom of the 
terrors of eternity. But on the 
other hand there are thousands on 
whom the cramping process of a 
worldly education has been effec- 
tually performed, and who live ever 
afterwards ‘cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
fined’ in pitifullest circles of little 
pleasure and little pains, little vani- 
ties, and little mortifications. To 
such persons a great idea is per se 
inacceptable ; nay, almost inad- 
missible. They shrink from it, 
or if forced to look it in the face, 
turn away again to some trifling 
gossip or detail of business. They 
pass along the thoroughfares of 
mortal life, amply lighted, so far 
as they desire, by the lamps of the 
street and the gas-burners of the 
shops. Rarely if ever do they look 
up to behold, above and beyond 
them, the calm moonsailing through 
the night, and the solemn stars 
glittering far off in highest heaven. 
Duty and religion seem to such 
persons things too lofty to be in- 
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voked as the fregulators of the 
details of daily life. Like the child 
who is astonished and incredulous 
when he hears that the great law 
of gravitation moulds the drops on 
the window-pane no less than it rolls 
suns in their courses, many a man 
thinks of justice as a matter per- 
taining only to courts of law and 
decrees of senates, and is startled if 
some one bid him remember it may 
possibly be concerned in his atten- 
tion to his wife’s request or his 
reply to his son’s arguments. But 
precisely to those minds for whom 
Justice and Love are things too 
big, Politeness and Etiquette are 
things of the right size. The same 
man who will rob a reputation will 
scrupulously return the courtesy of 
a morning visit. He who will 
break a woman’s heart by unkind- 
ness, will anxiously open the door 
for her whenever she leaves the 
room. Pope’s Satire may be ap- 
plied to the whole tribe alike : 


Virtue they find too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


Thirdly, men are luredand goaded 
by rewards and punishments, and 
chiefly by those whose effect is im- 
mediate. Society rewards obedience 
to its laws, and punishes disobe- 
dience to them, with a promptness 
and (in ordinary cases) with a libe- 
ality or severity making the matter 
extremely important to ‘the comfort 
of the individual. A man who 
squares all his actions, looks, dress, 
and language, by the rules of custom 
and good taste, will receive all the 
thousand little pleasures society has 
to bestow. He will float with the 
stream down the river of life. An- 
other man, who rebels against 
fashion, is boorish in manner, ec- 
centric in dress, or incorrect in 
language, will be daily and hourly 
fretted and froissé (to use another 
inevitable Gallicism) by the silent or 
outspoken disapproval of everybody 
around him. He will find the 
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voyage of life a perpetual rowing 
against the stream, and even good 
and generous qualities, s short of ex- 
traordinary g gifts of genius or for- 
tune, will hardly enable him to make 
headway against prejudice. These 
things being notoriously so, where 
is he who can profess indifference? 

A question which here meets us 
is this. Why should society trouble 
itself so much about things like 
these ? Why should men and wo- 
men, in other things most various, 
unite with such singular unanimity 
in running down the unlucky being 
who chances to wander from the 
herd ? Why should people who are 
lenient towards offenders against 
sincerity, sobriety, chastity, be so 
rancorous against harmless oddities 
who are merely guilty of habits and 
ways of life different from those of 
their neighbours? 

The reasons are probably these. 
First, people feel a little insulted by 
the defiance of laws of which they 
themselves have accepted the yoke. 
Secondly, they have a common pre- 
judice that such infractions of con- 
ventional laws are in some occult 
way very mischievous to the com- 
munity. Society, in so far as it is 
a moralist, is thoroughly utilitarian, 
and punishes, accordingly, not by 
the scale of guilt, but by the 
scale of mischief—such mischief as 
it perceives and holds in account. 
And this is especially the mischief 
of disorder, of disturbing the so- 
cial machine by any eccentricity. 
The large sweep of vision which 
enables a true prophet to see that 
every good and just and noble deed 
is a benefit, and every evil and base 
and selfish deed an evil to all and 
for all for ever, is not in the least 
the view which the mole-eyes of 
Society take of events. 

Stick to your daily rule; the breach of custom 
Is breach of all, 


is the ery of the world—however 
Shakespeare, of all men, ever came 
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to give it utterance. Society com- 
monly thinks itself less hurt by 
selfishness, however gross—be it 
only orderly and well regulated 
selfishness—than by the ‘Enthu- 
siasm of Humanity,’ which acts 
irregularly. It has laid down its 
beaten track and built its vehicle 
on the assumption that oxen are 
to bear the draught, impelled in 
their slow and steady course by 
the constant goad of self-interest. 
A blood horse, ready to dash for- 
ward unimpelled, is a most un- 
welcome addition to the team. 
Nine people out of ten think regular 
selfishness a form of virtue, and 
irregular self-sacrifice very nearly a 
vice. Ofcourse, the orderly prin- 
ciple holds good completely when 
(as in the case of infractions of the 
laws of good manners) there is no 
reason to suppose any good motive 
whatever in the case. The offender 
disturbs the social routine for no- 
thing, or for his own gratification. 
Society indignantly chastises him— 
if not with the sword of justice, at 
least with the cat- 
ridicule. 

Lastly, there is the true and right 
reason why the minor moralities, 
though not placed beside the great 
laws of duty, should yet receive 
respectful attention. A vast num- 
ber of rules which at first sight 
appear purely arbitrary and conven- 
tional, are in reality just and logical 
applications to the details of ordi- 
nary life, of the great eternal canons 
of morality, or of principles readily 
deducible from those canons. They 
are valid in ethics precisely in pro- 
portion to the importance of the 
departments of human virtue and 


happiness to which they apply. If 


it be really a small corner of exis- 
tence, a trifling detail of comfort or 
ease which they concern, they must 
be accounted small also, and to 
elevate them to stringent duties is 
absurd and ridiculous. If the de- 
partment they regulate involves a 
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large share of the well-being of men 
and women (like so many supposed 
little pleasures and pains), then they 
are more than small moralities— 
they become real and even impor- 
tant duties. 

Take the rules of courtesy for in- 
stance. They forbid us to hurt any- 
body, to disgust anybody ; they bid 
us aid the weak, protect those who 
need protection, and spread over 
life the delicious atmosphere of gen- 
tleness and suavity. Surely all 
these are simple deductions from 
the canon of love to our neighbour, 
and of the golden rule? Morality 
lays down the general law, and the 
common sense and tradition of 
millions has worked it out into a 
series of cases applicable to every 
imaginable detail. We must not 
‘hurt’ any one; then we must avoid 
all those rude speeches and rough 
movements which might ‘hurt.’ We 
must ‘disgust’ no one; therefore 
this, that,and the other habit—every 
habit recognised in the nation or 
class as ‘ disgusting ’—must be for- 
sworn. We must ‘aid the weak;’ 
therefore a man must help a woman 
whenever she may need his greater 
strength. And so on through all 
such rules of courtesy. 

Take self-respect. The bienséances 
require us to presume a certain per- 
sonal dignity, to guard ourselves 
from insult, to act, speak, move, 
dress, in a way becoming our age, 
sex, rank. We offend these laws if 
we act like a merry-andrew, or lay 
ourselves open in any way to scorn. 
What is all this again, but the appli- 
cation in detail, of the true principle 
of personal virtue—self-reverence ? 

Take decency and decorum. Con- 
ventional rules require the vices of 
ill-temper, inebriety, and unchastity 
to be, if not renounced (for here is 
the weakness of these rules), yet 
hidden out of sight. It is an offence 
to good breeding to parade vice. 
Too weak to kill the demon, the 
minor moralities at least banish him, 
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so that where they reign, even among 
the saddest victims of sin, he can 
appear only under a cloak. Even 
association with the vicious is for- 
bidden to those (namely, to women) 
who come most strictly under the 
rules of decorum; or the entering 
of places where there is danger 
of such association, The conven- 
tional rule of decency is here the 
extravagant interpreter of the true 
moral principle of purity. 

A thousand more cases might be 
cited—the rules of precedency of 
rank, the rules of hospitality, the 
rules of social intercourse, which 
may all, without violence, be traced 
to the general laws of benevolence, 
applied in each country and class of 
society, in accordance with local 
customs and ideas. 

All these rules exemplify what is 
true in the conventional laws of 


society. They all represent real 
obligations, though some are infi- 


nitesimally small and others so 
largely influential on human happi- 
ness as to deserve to be called not so 
much ‘minor’ moralities as the 
moralities of domestic and social 
life. When Bishop South said 
that nine tenths of Christianity was 
temper; he might have added that 
ninety-nine hundredths of morality 
went to constitute a perfect gentle- 
man. . 


But the true rules, great and 
small, which we have reviewed are 
far from forming the whole code of 
les bienséances. There are conven- 
tional laws of society which are 
not to be deduced from any real 
moral obligation, and which are 
therefore false rules, against which 
it behoves us to rebel. These rules 
attach themselves—not like those 





of courtesy, or self-respect, or deco- 
rum—to the moral principles of 
benevolence, or self-reverence, or 
purity, but to the immoral princi- 
ples of worldliness and selfishness. 
Of the evils of class-exclusiveness 
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we have heard in the last fifty years 
far more than enough. In the pre- 
valent Darwinian ‘struggle for 
existence’ (that is for existence as 
recognised members of the higher 
ranks), the miserable efforts of one 
class to push itself away from that 
next beneath it, and into that next 
above it, have been the favourite 
themes of novelists and satirists un- 
numbered. Sometimes we have 
been shown the comedy of the man- 
cuvring mother striving through 
adverse trade-winds to land herself 
and her daughters in the ‘ fortunate 
isles’ of aristocratic drawing-rooms. 
Sometimes we have been called on to 
sympathise with the tragic wrongs 
of refined and intellectual shop- 
keepers’ daughters, on whomcountry 
gentlefolk neglect to leave their 
cards. Sometimes again, we have 
beheld (in a novel) the encourag- 
ing spectacle of the happy inter- 
marriages of the families of black- 
smiths and baronets, and a dozen 
other modern versions of the tale of 
King Cophetua. Now the fact seems 
to be that so far from the upper 
classes in England being justly 
open to censure for exclusiveness, 
it may fairly be maintained that 
in the year of grace 1866 there 
is &@ more universal intermixture of 
classes than has ever existed before. 
Political elections, money interests, 
the powers acquired by the press, 
have all served on different sides to 
break down walls of partition be- 
tween the educated and influential 
orders, till the distinctions which 
remain are no longer the chance 
distinctions of birth or rank, but 
the real and ineffaceable distinctions 
between refinement and coarseness, 
education and ignorance, the ease 
and grace of high culture and the 
stiffness and dullness of imperfect 
civilisation. When it is equally 
pleasant to converse with a well 
read man and an illiterate one, with 
a@ man possessing the light easy 
tone of good society, and with one 








who hammers out heavily his 
thoughts, with a woman graceful 
and gentle and suave of manner, 
and with one awkward and stiff 
and unable to talk of anything 
beyond gossip and her household 
concerns,—when, we say, itis equally 
pleasant to converse with these 
different kinds of people, then, and 
not till then, the millennium prophe- 
sied by the novelists aforesaid will 
take place, and the nobleman make 
a bosom friend of his shoemaker, 
and the gentleman’s daughter find 
felicity in becoming her ‘footman’s 
wife. It is not here, though many 
would have it so, that the conven- 
tional rules of society are false. 
Every one has a right to avail him- 
self of laws which cuard his leisure 
and his privacy from the intrusion 
of those uncongenial to him. <A 
democracy which should oblige us 
to spend our days—walk, ride, 
drive, breakfast, dine, and sup with 
people of different education, habits, 
and manners, would be the most ob- 
noxious despotism the world ever 
saw. 
The false conventional laws of 
society are those which institute 
distinctions, not between one rank 
and another, and not between virtue 
and vice, or even between one kind 
of vice and another,—but between 
vice in high places and vice in low; 
between vice in’ man and vice in 
woman; between vice cloaked by 
some transparent gauze of respect- 
ability (seen through by every eye 
and only adding hypocrisy toshame), 
and vice whose cloak has been torn 
off, and which stands shivering in the 
blast of infamy. Let aman be very 
wealthy,—a powerful statesman,—a 
brilliant writer. How does society 
condone his debts and his dis- 
honesties, his drunkenness, gam- 
bling, pr ofligacy, domestic cruelties? 
The same faults would make an 
ordinary man a social outlaw in a 
week. Or let a man contrive to 
throw some appearance of decency 
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over a life of vice. How does the 
world innocently pretend to believe 
him a saint, even while every one 
whispers to his neighbour the 
scandal which lies under the sem- 
blance of honour! The very same 
vice, not one feather’s weight worse, 
only chancing to be exposed in such 
manner that the pretence of not 
knowing it can no longer be kept 
up, is enough to make society stop 
its ears with holy horror, and cry 
‘Crucify him,’ with true ‘pharisaic 
malignity. 

We will not dwell on these ugly 
themes. Let it suffice that we have 
indicated where there exist false 
rules amid the many true ones 
which form the conventional laws of 
society. We resume our conclusions 
thus. 

The smaller moralities receive dis- 
proportionate obedience partly from 
their alliance with Taste, and so 
with Pride—partly from the little- 
ness of many minds which rest 
in them in preference to more so- 
lemn duties—partly from fear of 
the punishments which infractions 
of them may bring—and lastly, 
partly also from the right reason, 
because many of them constitute 
true and serious moral obligations. 

Those conventional laws are true, 
which may be deduced from the 
great principles of ethics, from 
benevolence, self-respect, and the 
like, and of such kind are nearly 
all the rules of courtesy, dignity, 
hospitality, &c. To these true 
laws we owe obedience—an obe- 
dience in each case proportioned to 
the importance of the special rule 
to human welfare, or (as we may 
express it) to the extent to which 
it represents the great principle 
from which it is deduced. 

Those conventional laws, on the 
other hand, are false, which are not 
deduced from such principles, but 
from evil sentiments of interest, 
pride, or pseudo-indulgence, seeking 
itself to be indulged. To these 
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false rules we owe no obedience, but 
rather are we morally bound to 
disobey them, and, in so far as our 
influence may permit, to expose 
their meanness and counteract their 
power. 

Could the pharisaic horror of low 
vice, and exposed vice, but be trans- 
ferred for a year to lofty vice, and 
vice cloaked in the garb of decorum, 
more would be achieved for the re- 
generation of society than by. any 
laws invented by puritan legislators. 
Let this marvellous rule of which 
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we have been speaking,—this law of 
the bienséances, which is more obe- 
diently followed than the holiest 
laws,—be so applied as to convey 
the terrible penalties of the social 
ban to all vice actually recognised 
in high or low, in the triumphant 
hypocrite as in the convicted of- 
fender :—then indeed the ‘ minor 
moralities’ will accomplish for us 
their proper work, a work which in 
the rapid progress of moral senti- 
ment we do not despair of finding 
them ere long perform. 
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THE PROVISION TRADE OF IRELAND. 


HE advent of the porcine race 
into Ireland is lost in obscurity. 
Whether they came with the Fir- 
bolgs, the Belge, or the Milesians, 
will, we suppose, remain wrapped 
in the veil which hides so many 
vestiges of the past from the gaze 
of the present. Ireland, in olden 
times, was covered with forests, 
albeit it did not abound in the great 
acorn-growing trees which nour ished 
the Anglo-S Saxon swine of England, 
as they now impart a peculiar 


flavour to the far-famed hams of 


Westphalia. Irish oak there un- 
doubtedly was in considerable quan- 
tities, and we may suppose that in 
Ireland, as elsewhere, 

Wild in the woods the noble savage ran. 


Irish pigs a century ago were a 
race well fitted (excuse the pun) 
for a race ; they were called the 
greyhound breed : they had long 
legs, large ears, and a ‘light body ; 
they were good for a long run, and 
could travel considerable distances 
in search of food; they had little 
resemblance to the sleek, lazy-look- 
ing animal which now finds it a 
labour to cross from his sty to his 
trough, and which looks like ani- 
mated lard. In those days a pig- 
hunt was almost as exciting as a 
boar-hunt is now. The addition of 
fresh, though lean pork, not too 
tender from being house-fed, was 
very welcome to the tables (to speak 
metaphorically) of the chieftains. 
These days of wild pork passed 
away ; men became civilised and pigs 
domesticated; the long pigs were 
no longer allowed to roam at large, 
and the lean sides became covered 
externally with fat and internally 
with lard. Then the curative pro- 
cess was adopted, fresh pork was 
converted into bacon. The kitchens 
of the more affluent were hung with 
a decent provision for coming wants. 
The ostentatious display even of 


‘one gammon of bacon,’ though 


many may think the word gammon 

a bam, as it is mostly used in a 

sense very different from the sub- 

stantis ality of a piece of bacon, fur- 

nished Goldsmith with a simile. He 

wrote : 

In some Irish 
S0-SO, 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show; 

But for eating a rasher of what they take 
pride in, 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it 
is fried in, 


houses where things are 


The gammon (it may perhaps be 
needful to inform English readers) 
is the shoulder,—the term being 
used to distinguish it from the ham. 
Another expression is used by Gold- 
smith, the origin of which is rather 
doubtful. ‘A rasher of bacon’ is 
supposed by many to owe its title to 
the rapidity or rashness with wenan 
it may be prepared for suddenly 
arrived guests, and proves the open- 
ness of the hospitality, which ap- 
proached to rashness. On this | 
offer no opinion; but it is evident 
that in Goldsmith’s early days, more 
than a hundred years ago, 
formed no inconsiderable 
the Irish larder. 

The export trade of salt provi- 
sions seems to have sprung up more 
from the necessities of a state of 
war, than one of peace; it was at 
first more in beef than in pork. 
The rich grazing-lands of Tipperary 
and Limerick afforded lar ge supplies 
of cattle, which were slaughtered 
and salted in Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford. Among the provision 
curers who emerged from the rank 
of petty traders and soared to the 
eminence of merchant princes, was 
the firm of Dan Callaghan and Sons, 
of Cork. Dan Callaghan, the head 
of the firm, was not a man who had 
received a very good education, but 
of great natural shrewdness and 
much enterprise. He pushed the 
trade with great success, and took 
very large contracts. One transac- 
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tion will illustrate how money was 
made during the war. The firm 
were declared contractors for the 
supply of beef for the entire British 
navy, and entered into security for 
twenty thousand pounds to com- 
nlete the contract. <All salt meat 
was at that time cured during 
the winter; work at the provision 
stores ceased in March; no curing 
went on in summer. The firm 
learned toward the end of the 
curing season that the stock of salt 
beef was very light, and by its 
agents it purchased to such an 
extent that it was not in any one’s 
power to tender for the supply. It 
then went to the navy authorities, 
said that the supply was short, and 
that the price had advanced and 
they could not complete the con- 
tract. The securities were forfeited, 
the penalty, twenty thousand 
pounds, paid, and the contract can- 
celled. New tenders were adver- 
tised for, and the Cork firm obtained 
the contract at prices which left 
them a clear profit of sixty thousand 
pounds over the sum paid to be 
rele: ised from the former. This firm 
became very rich, and Gerald 
Callaghan, one of the sons, who was 
very ambitious, resolved to get into 
Parliament. He tried his native 
city, Cork, and then contested the 
county Cork with the noble families 
of Kingston and Bandon. He spent 
one hundred thousand pounds in 
parliamentary struggles, attained 
the object of his ambition, but did 
not long enjoy it. He lost his life 
ty attempting a surgical operation 
on himself, and died in the prime 
of life. 

The trade, which used to be con- 
fined to Ireland, was competed for 
by English curers, and one of the 
fi amily was represented by a doggrel 
thyme as— 


Musing on Erin’s wrongs: the contract 
taken 

Py English boors for all the beef and 
bacon. 


Dan Callaghan junior, the last of 
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the family, a man of pleasant con- 
versational powers and considerable 
ability, and who was popularly 
known as the Cove of Cork, repre- 
sented Cork city for many years in 
the imperial parliament; but we 
believe the family is extinct. Be 
that as it may, the manufacture of 
salt beef on an extensive scale, with 
which the name of the firm is 
linked, has passed away from Ire- 
land. 

The ancient Irish breed of pigs 
when young and thin was a very 
cadaverous race; but when housed 
and fattened, became very portly- 
looking quadrupeds. They had 
large bones, and bore a very com- 
plete and ample coating of meat 
and fat. When the potatoes flou- 
rished, and pig-feeding became a 
trade, these pigs grew to great size. 
The county Kilkenny was then a 
pig’s paradise. The potatoes were 
divided into three lots: the best 
for the pigs, the next for seed, 
and the refuse for family use; a 
story is told of some amiable enthu- 
siasts who gave the candle to the 
pigs, and eat their own supper 
in the dark. The pig thus tended, 
whose luxurious living is described 
by Pope in the lines— 
The hog that ploughs not, 

eall, 

Lives on the labours of the Lord of all— 


nor obeys thy 


repaid in cash all the outlay for his 
comfort. The sums realised for 
these fat monsters were very great. 
A Kilkenny farmer did not consider 
himself more than ordinarily success+ 
ful when he carried home from 
Waterford market 240/. for thirty 
pigs. 

The pig was not alone the friend 
of the farmer, he was the savings 
bank of the poor. The example ‘of 
the county Kilkenny was not the 
invariable rule. In most cases, the 
pig was fed upon the skins and 
waste of the potatoes. The poor 
man who saved sixpence or a shil- 
ling a week, laid it out in purchasing 
a stone or two of bran or pollard 
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for ‘the pig, the cratur,’ and got 
back all his accumulated savings 
with more than compound interest 
when he drove his pig to market. 
Nearly a quarter of a million of 
pigs were in 1841 owned by the 
poorer classes. That time has 
passed away. The poor assert that 
Indian meal leaves only a clean 
skillet—there is nothing left for the 
pig, and the race has greatly disap- 
peared from the towns, whose porcine 
population is not now more than one 
fourth of its number twenty years 
since. In 1835, though there was 
a much larger bacon trade than now 
exists, the export of live pigs to 
Great Britain was estimated at a 
million and ahalf; and in 1845, the 
arrivals of live pigs in one port— 
that of Liverpool—exceeded three 
hundred thousand; while the ar- 
rival of Irish bacon in London 
for the five years from 1841 to 1845 
averaged over one hundred and 
fifty thousand bales, representing 
the carcases of three hundred thou- 
sand pigs. 

According to the census of 1841, 
the porcine population of Ireland 
was 1,412,813. The potato famine 
thinned this race with amazing 
rapidity. The export of live pigs 
in 1847 was 480,000; and the num- 
ber of pigs in the country in that 
year had fallen to 623,459; since 
which time it has with some fiuc- 
tuations increased to its present 
number, 1,299,893. The numbers 
at various periods were as follows : 


1841 Number of pigs in Ireland 1,412,813 


1847 > 9 623,459 
18st i - 1,084,857 
1859 is pa 1,265,759 
1860 i mm 1,268,590 
1861 i - 1,097,976 
1862 - bs 1,151,785 
1865 = “ 1,299,893 


The geographical distribution of 
the porcine race has varied very 
considerably ; and in 1841, 1864, 
and 1865 was as follows : 
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1841 1864 1865 
Leinster 366,772 291,512 336,995 
Munster 522,895 384,442 461,799 
Connaught 170,922 146,099 195,466 
Ulster 292,512 236,427 305,633 


Total 1,353,101 1,058,480 1,299,893 


Civie dis- 
vv tag } 59,712 Included above 


1,412,813 
It will be seen that the number 
of pigs was, in 1865, greater in Con- 
naught and Ulster than in 1841; 
while in Leinster and Munster it 
was less. The area of Ireland is 
about twenty millions of acres; there 
is, therefore, on the average, about 
one pig for every sixteen acres. 
Pigs come to maturity at a much 
earlier age than any other descrip- 
tion of stock, and therefore the an- 
nual produce is relatively greater 
in proportion. A fat pig of the old 
Irish breed weighed two hundred- 
weight, or even two and a half hun- 
dredweight, 224 to 280 lb., but it 
required nearly two years to attain 
that size. A half-bred or pure- 
bred Berkshire will be fit for the 
butcher in nine to fourteen months, 
when it will weigh 112 to 126 lb. 
Of course the quantity of meat bears 
a proportion to the food consumed, 
but pig-feeders of the present gene- 
ration try to secure quick returns; 
and the smaller animals are in more 
favour, not only for the most fas- 
tidious market+~-London—but also 
for making a smaller description for 
housekeepers’ use, known as ‘Matter- 
son’s Limerick bacon.’ The tendency 
towards the smaller-sized animal is 
very apparent from the statistical 
returns. The number of pigs over 
twelve months old in 1865 was 
224,005, and of those under that 
age was 1,075,888. The annual ex- 
port, between live pigs and bacon, 
is considered equal to one million, 
or nearly equal to the number under 
a year old, the value of which is 
probably between three and four 
million pounds sterling. 
According to a return recently 
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published by Government, the por- 
cine census showed the following 
numbers in the various countries : 

1860. . 32,555,267 
1863. . 10,097,000 
1863. . 8,151,608 
1862 + 5,246,403 
1865. 264,817 
1862. 2,709,709 
1866 2,257,903 
1865. 1,299,893 
1863 926,522 
1861 . 554,056 
1856. . 453,418 
1860. . 457,981 
1866. . 219,716 


United States . 
Russia . 
Austria . . 
France . . 
Spain. . . 
Prussia — 
England and Wales 
Ireland 

Bavaria 

Hanover . 
Belgium . 

Sweden 

Scotland 


These returns indicate the sources 
to which Ireland must look for com- 
petition with her salt provision trade; 
indeed already the imports from 
America and Hamburg largely af- 
fect the principal markets. The 


advantages which Ireland possesses 
are twofold: first, the less variable 
character of the climate makes the 
fat more solid; and next, the cheap- 


ness of labour induces the use of 
cooked food, which has a similar 
effect. The American bacon is in- 
ferior principally from the absence 
of the above causes. Swine are fed 
there mainly upon raw food, and 
the summer’s heat imparts a rank- 
ness to the flesh. In very warm 
climates this rankness causes dis- 
ease; and the laws of Moses, as 
well as the precepts of the Koran, 
alike interdicted the use of swine’s 
flesh, it being in those warm regions 
unfit for healthful aliment. 

The Americans calculate that they 
can raise bacon at the low price of 
three cents per lb., but this is done 
by driving a herd of swine into a 
field of maize, and allowing them to 
fatten upon the green stalks or the 
raw cobs of corn, These pigs are, 
when fat, driven in large herds 
into the market towns, such as 
Chicago, in which there is an im- 
mense annual slaughter of swine, or 
New York. Very little care is taken 
to separate the prime from the in- 
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ferior. The pigs are driven up an 
inclined plane to the upper floor 
of a high building where they are 
slaughtered ; each process is con- 
fined to one floor, the packing in 
casks or boxes finishing on the lower 
floor. The meat would not keep 
if sent in its dried state, and it 
reaches these countries packed in 
salt. Some of the dealers select the 
best, wash and dry it to make it 
appear like Irish, for which it is 
passed off on those who do not know 
the difference. 

Within a few years the provision 
trade at Hamburg has greatly in- 
creased. The immense background 
of Prussia, Austria, and Germany 
offers a very large market from 
whence pigs arrive by rail in con- 
siderable quantities ; but the origi- 
nal neglect in feeding prevents the 
meat attaining that quality which 
characterises the Irish cured, and it 
does not therefore command the 
price of the better finished article. 

Having thus glanced at the sup- 
plies of live animals in foreign coun- 
tries, and the places which have 
adopted the manufacture, if it may be 
so called, of salt provisions, we shall 
look rapidly at the alterations which 
have taken place in Ireland, not 
only in the food of the pig, but also 
in the mode of slaughter and the 
general treatment of the carcase. 
It had long been the practice in 
parts of England to finish pigs by a 
regimen of six weeks or two months 
of bean-meal, given without fluids, 
which imparted solidity and flavour 
to the meat. During the times when 
the potato was abundant Irish pigs 
rarely got any other food. Pigs 
finished wish boiled potatoes af- 
forded excellent meat, but the failure 
of the potato led to the substitution 
of Indian corn, which is not only 
ground into meal, but boiled into 
stirabout ; thus shortening the pro- 
cess of digestion, and hastening the 
deposit of fat, a desideratum which 
all pig-feeders wish to accelerate as 
rapidly as possible. This food is 
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more expensive than the potato, and 
the price of pigs has been very con- 
siderably increased, but even with 
the enhanced price the quantity pro- 
duced, though it has increased since 
the famine, is not even now as great 
as if was in 1841. Something fur- 
ther may be done to shorten the life 
of the pig by making him fat at an 
earlier age, but we doubt whether 
there will be that saving which is an- 
ticipated, as the quantity of flesh will 
depend in a large degree upon the 
quantity of food consumed. The 
deposit of fat is increased by exter- 
nal circumstances; the warmth of 
the temperature in which the animal 
is placed, if it does not increase the 
deposit of fat, prevents its waste or 
dissipation. Hence when pigs are 


put up to fatten they are confined 
to one room, and that a warm one; 
and some amateurs provide them 
lest their health 
‘a lodging 


with bedsteads, 
should be injured by 
upon the cold ground.’ 
The poorer classes, who used in 
olden times to rear and fatten so 
many swine, complain that the ‘ yal- 
low male,’ as they term it, ‘laves 
. othing in the pot for the pig, the 
eratur;’ but when we look deeper 
into the subject, we find that pigs 
cannot be fattened so cheaply upon 
imported food as upon that raised 
at home : therefore the higher price 
and the improved breed does not 
induce a larger supply. In 1834, 
bacon pigs were bought in Water- 
{ford at less than threepence per lb.; 
the prices ranged from 22s. to 28s. per 
cwt. Yet there wasa large produe- 
tion of pigs, the export of live pigs 
in 1835 being estimated at a mil- 
lion and a half. The following com- 
parison of prices, which are taken 
from the books of a most respectable 
merchant in Waterford, shows the 
advance in price which has taken 
place within twenty years : 


1842 December 26s. 3d. per ewt. 
1844 = 28s. od. 
1863 - 428. od, 
1865 51s. od. 


” 


” 


” 
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The supply of pigs is larger in 
December than any month in the 
year, and the price usually lower 
than at other times. Previous to 
Sir Robert Peel’s alteration in the 
tariff, England was dependent upon 
Ireland for her supply of salt  pro- 
visions; and right well did Ireland 
respond to that call. The average 
annual arrivals in London of Irish 
bacon in five years, 1841 to 1845, 
were 152,000 bales, each represent- 
ing the carcases of two pigs. The 
famine and the causes above stated 
lessened the supply; and from 
1851 to 1855 it fell to an average of 
78,000 bales. Since 1855 it has 
increased: in the year 1865 it was 
142,486 bales; in 1864, 148,200 
bales, and in 1863, 138,650 cael 

Twenty years ago there wi 
hardly a town of any consequence 
which had not its provision store 
which made up pork or bacon for 
the English market; and the offal 
or parts of the animal which were 
not salted afforded a large addition 
to the food of the people. These 
smaller concerns have gradually 
disappeared, and the trade has con- 
centrated in larger places, each of 
which has its peculiar manufacture. 
Thus, in the south of Ireland pigs 
are generally bought alive by the 
curers, killed in their concerns, 
and singed; while in the north of 
Ireland they are slaughtered by the 
farmers, who scald the pig, ‘after 
death, to remove the hair, and bring 
them to market in that state. The 
Londoners do not like sealded bacon. 
Belfast and that neighbourhood 
finds its market either in Australia 
or the manufacturing parts of Eng- 
land. Waterford takes its lead in 
the London market, but Limerick 
has established a reputation for one 
particular class of goods which are 
sold at most of the provision shops 
in this kingdom. 

In olden times, the curing estab- 
lishments worked only during the 
winter ; they generally commenced 
in October, and closed in April. 
The bacon was highly salted to 
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stand the summer; and it was 
difficult in the autumn to procure 
any that was not more or less 
rancid. Modern improvements have 
cured this defect, and bacon is now, 
thanks to the intervention of ice, 
cured all the year round. One of 
the consequences of that change is 
that it is much more lightly salted 
than was formerly the case; it is 
known as ‘mild cured.’ In those 
establishments which have adopted 
this plan, large tanks are constructed 
in the ground, which are lined with 
brick, and made watertight. The 
dead pigs cut into flitches are piled 
in heaps, and a strong pickle, cooled 
with ice to a given temperature, is 
admitted; as the ice becomes dis- 
solved by contact with the meat it is 
renewed, and the bacon kept for two 
to three weeks in this temperature 
is sufficiently cured for market. 
This discovery has been most 
advantageous to both producers and 
consumers ; it encourages farmers 
to fatten during the summer, when 
they can do so under the most 
economic conditions, and it offers 
the consumers a deliciously sweet 
article of food, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of season, 

Another improvement in this 


trade may excite some surprise to 
those who are unacquainted with 
the subject: it is a discovery made 
by the very intelligent and enter- 
prising firm of Messrs. A. and 


KE. M. Denny of Waterford, which 


they have patented. It supersedes 
the wasteful and dangerous practice 
of singeing the pigs with straw, by 
using an oven, in which the same 
process is effected almost instan- 
taneously and at much less than a 
tithe of the former cost. The use 
of straw for the purpose of singeing 
pigs, was a drain upon the farmer’s 
dungheap, or rather it prevented its 
accumulation, and it cost nearly 
threepence per pig. Inconcerns such 
as that of Messrs. Denny or Richard- 
son of Waterford, where from year’s- 
end to year’s-end upwards of one 
thousand pigs per week are killed, 
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the cost for straw was very great. 
The Messrs. Denny have granted 
licences to use their patent upon 
very liberal terms: it has been ge- 
nerally adopted wherever singeing 
pigs is practised, and has been very 
beneficial to the entire trade. 

Such a large business as that 
transacted in these great concerns 
requires the use of every mechanical 
arrangement which obviates labour 
and saves the unnecessary touching 
of the dead carcase. A large estab- 
lishment, called ‘ The Queen’s,’ has 
recently been erected by Mr. J. 8. 
Richardson at Waterford, as his 
old premises were nearly out of 
lease, and it enabled him to avail 
himself of every modern improve- 
ment. His Excellency the Lord- 
Lieutenant, when he visited Water- 
ford, went through and inspected 
this establishment, and was much 
pleased. A description may interest 
our readers. It may be said to be 
all on one floor, though on different 
levels. The live pigs as they arrive 
from the fair are accommodated in 
sties which hold from ten to twenty 
2ach, of which there are over one 
hundred in the adjacent yards, and 
1,000 pigs can be accommodated. 
They are usually kept without food 
for 48 hours, which allows them to 
recover from the journey, and im- 
proves the flesh. At the end of 
that time they are driven up an 
inclined plane to the slaughter- 
house. Operations commence at 
from one to three o’clock in the 
morning, as it is desirable to cool 
down the meat as quickly as 
possible. Each pig is hoisted by 
the hind leg, it being hooked on to 
a lever, which suspends the animal 
head downwards, and its throat is 
slit with a sharp knife; the blood 
caught in a receiver flows into an 
external tank, from whence it is 
carted away. The legis then fixed 
to a hook, which slides on a round 
iron bar placed overhead on an in- 
cline. A push of the hand sends 
the dead pig with railway speed to 
the singeing furnace, a distance of 
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30 to 50 feet. Here it is taken by 
a crane, placed on a tramway, and 
run into the furnace, where the 
flame impinges on it, and in a mo- 

ment all the hair is removed. The 
carcase is re-hooked by the leg, 
passes into another room, where it 
is disembowelled, the entrails being 
transferred to an underground region 
to be dealt with. The head is next 
removed, and then the backbone is 
cut out, thus dividing the carcase 
into two flitches, which pass, sus- 
pended on the round bars and with- 
out handling, into the cooling room, 
where it hangs until the meat is 
firm. All these processes go on 
simultaneously, and are so rapid 
and well managed that it is quite 
possible to kill, singe, and dispose 
of the flitches at the rate of one 
hundred per hour. This is some- 
times kept up for five, six, or even 
seven hours; onsome occasions seven 
hundred pigs have been slaughtered 
and disposed of in this concern be- 
fore breakfast on one morning. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the 
process of salting, which occupies 
a greater or lesser space of time, 
according to the weather. When 
fit it is baled, four sides being put 
into each bale, which are sewed up 
in coarse canvass, and thus exported. 

The annual value of the porcine 
race alive and dead exported from 
Ireland, is estimated at 4,000,000. 
sterling, of which fully one fourth 
is shipped from Waterford, and so 
great has been its effect on the sur- 
rounding agriculture that the pig 
census shows a more dense popula- 
tion of the swinish multitude in that 
county and those adjacent, Kilkenny 
and Wexford, than in other paris of 
Ireland. 

The curing of salt provisions, 
principally bacon, is one of the few 
Trish manufactures which has held 
its own in spite of foreign competi- 
tion and changed circumstances. 
This mainly arises from the enter- 
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prise, intelligence, and determina- 
tion of those engaged in the trade. 
They have kept pace with the times ; 
the improvements of scientific know- 
ledge have been largely adopted in 
their processes, and Irish bacon 
is admittedly superior to that pro- 
duced in any part of the world. 
It therefore most deservedly main- 
tains its high repute and commands 
a remunerative market, notwith- 
standing its foreign rivals. 

Irish pigs are usually well treated 
from their birth; they are not fed 
on garbage, and one of the re- 
sults is that there are no instances 
of trichinosis in Ireland. The dif- 
ficulty which exists as to an ex- 
tension of this branch of trade 
arises from the limited supply of 
the raw material—the live pig. 
This limit is partly a consequence 
of the reduction in the population 
of Ireland, and it partly arises from 
the enforced residence, under the 
poor laws, of the labouring classes 
in towns. If they were removed to 


the country, where they are needed, 
each poor man would have his ‘ pig 


and his praty garden,’ and thus 
would the supply of pigs enlarge, 
and the wealth of the nation, 
which is made up of details, would 
increase. Each little rill would 
bring its own accession to the stream 
of trade and commerce, and the 
whole country would improve in 
prosperity from that which is alone 
the basis of wealth—the labour of 
the producer. We do not mean to 
assert that an increase in the pig 
population would per se materially 
benefit Ireland; but we hold that 
the removal of the labouring poor 
from the cities to the country, and 
the application of more human la- 
bour to the soil, would prove highly 
beneficial and remunerative, and it 
would be -followed by (that for 
which agriculture is designed) an 
increase of food for man. 





